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1 A smsiaiion of how Americans plan the growth of their families, the suc- 
_ cess of their plans, and the consequences for the growth of the American 
a It is based on interviews with almost 3,000 married women 

under 40 who were selected so as to constitute a representative national 

- sample of the major social, religious and economic strata in our Society. — 
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An Analysis of Life i in Modern Society ——a 


with an attempt to discern the major of the present. illus. 
trative material from modern American life, it permits the student to see 
himself and his social world in an accurate and interesting manner, cap- — 
_ italizing upon his interest in his own past, present, and probable future 
_ experiences. New materials include a chapter on Recreation in America, 
dealing primarily with the themes, scope, and significance of mass enter- 
tainment in modern American — 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN, vcd | of Texas. Third Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 562 
4 pages, Text Price $5.75. 0 
kh this book renowned for its sensible approach to the subject, Dr. Bowman — 
g discusses the social and emotional problems of marriage. Here are rook 


answers to personal and intimate questions that young people—getting _ 
ready for marriage or thinking ahead to it—frequently ask about dating, ‘ 


fail planning, matriage itself, personality after mar- 


riage, family planning, childbirth, and divorce. = 
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University y of Colorado and Northwestern U adversity 

have been developed for assessing values and ideologies of ‘social gro groups 
bs interviews or questionnaires administered to their members. These involve content analysis — 
of responses to standardized questions concerning traits which the subject admires in other 
people. Although the procedure provides only a crude measure of the presence or absence 7 
individual subjects’ values, preliminary evidence on reliability and validity indicates that it — 
is adequate for an initial overview of the salient values within a group. The measures were 
used to assess the values ont of three different representing adult 


ven ology of American culture and of 7 noted ed emergence ofa marketing or other- 
4 - various subcultures within it. In the directed personality orientation, said to be 


early days of the nation, Tocqueville # ‘saw supplanting the ideology « of the Protestant 


Americans preoccupied with freedom, ethic. _ Mead * characterizes Americans as 


industrial ‘revolution and of capital- stresses their generosity, hatred of 
ism were presumably associated the _and concern with interpersonal relations and 
Protestant ethic, embodying the ideals of the acquisition of money. 


- individualism n, hard work, and self-denial.’ Such characterizations of cultural ideology 


to highlight presumed modal 
The research reported here represents the frst while de-emphasizing the diversities which © 


phase of a long-term study of personal values, é ; 
supported initially by the Foundation for Research 7 surround them. Certain diversities are treated 


on Human Behavior (Ann Arbor, Michigan), and Kluckhohn,® who points out that hetero- 
subsequently by the National Institutes of Health. 
writer is also indebted to the following col-— 3 Erich Fromm, from” Freedom, New 
 Teagues and students for their contributions | to York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941; David Riesman, © 
iS various yaaa of the interview survey project: The Lonely Crowd, New Haven: Yale University | 
Judson | Pearson, John Dackawich, Eleanor Crow, 7 Press, 1952; and William H. Whyte, The Organiza- 
Jota Meyer, and Charles Miller. eared tion Man, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. 
| Hea Me de Tocqueville, Democracy in A merica = * Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry, 
(English translation), New York: _ Knopf, 1945. New York: Morrow, 

; (Original publication, Paris: Librarie de Charles — ee 8 Geoffrey Gorer, The American People: A Study 
| in National Character, New York: Norton, 1948. 
H. Tawney, Religion and t the Rise of ®Florence Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Variant 

E: Capitalism, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1926; and © Value Orientations,” in Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry A. 

Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit Murray, and David M. Schneider, editors, Personal-_ 


of Capitalism translation), London: Allen in Nature, Society, and Culture, York: 
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geneous cultures are characterized t patterns.” These 
as well as dominant, value divergencies may attributed to at least 

- But whether cultural ideologies are viewed two sources: different investigators may col- 

= as unitary or diverse, there is usually con- lect their data from quite different popula- 
: siderable ambiguity concerning the e empirical — tions of events; and the inferred cultural 


_may be read from official documents and ~? pretive work of the investigator, which is -_ 
7 nouncements, such as the Declaration of In- not duplicated from one researcher to an-— 
dependence or the President’s State of the other. 
_ Union Message. They may be inferred from Confusion of interpretations concerning | 
content bes communications ante ideologies is also brought about by 
the theoretical problem of what is meant 
may derived iy “culture.” “From the standpoint of a cul 
members of the society about the personal turologist (many students of cultural anthro-— 
values that they hold sacred. Whatever the © - pology appear to share this viewpoint), cul- 7 
"procedure, the selection of relevant data for = represents a set of externalized ideas or 
value inference involves a sampling prob- _ other products of work and thought. In- 
lem. What population of documents is to be - dividuals may serve as culture-carriers, but 
taken as embodying the overt values of the “cultural: elements themselves are viewed as 
culture? What of communication — having separate existence, functioning 
media or art forms is definitive of the group’s within a deterministic system composed only 
culture? What population of persons other cultural elements. From this point 
aj ropriately be regarded as validators of a_ of view, , the appropriate objects. of analysis _ 
_ society’s ideology? Given definitions of these for cultural investigations are such products 
populations, what sorts of sampling pro- as language, art forms, and material artifacts — 
cedures should one use to ensure adequate — which are not directly dependent for their _ 
representation of the intended population? current existence on the participation n of - 
- Should newspapers be sampled dispropor- particular individuals (although individual — 
tionately according to -Teadership?- Should “members” of society, in 1 a sense, may have 


the size of their _ Another definition of culture, widely 
- audience?—or on experts’ judgments of thelr _ among social psychologists, refers to ideas 

importance to the culture? Should a popula- which are held in common by members of a oa 
of individuals be sampled in random society or social group. Although these cul-— 


fashion, with equal weight given to all elements may display the normative 


Studies of cultural ideology have given shared by “tapi cultral 
little explicit attention to such problems of "0" ° persons ‘in society. Thus cultural 


method. Generally the population values and ideologies are functions of simi- 
‘larities in the cognitive structures of individ- 


a and sampling procedure are not specified; ‘uals. 

data on whi h a Clarity of discourse, it. seems, requires that 
"aa ased is these two definitions of culture be kept 

w ht ate y their measured by operations appropriate to its 

correspondence either with the reader’s com- definition. Culture as a system shared 

. mon-sense judgments or with another ana- 


‘" lyst’s interpretation. In either case, the basis j 


the validation is ‘usually as. as “mysterious as agreement ‘among them. as an ex: 


the original interpretation. It is not unusual, 
under such circumstances, for independent TSee, eg., J. J. Person- 
investigators to peach ality, New York: Harper, 1954, pp. — 


bases of such generalizations. Value systems patterns are highly dependent on the inter- 
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EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT. OF VALUES AND IDEOLOGIES 


_ ternal system of ideas and products should an open-question measure of moral —_ 
assessed by direct observation and inter-_ was dev eloped for use either in 
pretation of these products. But ‘descriptions ‘surveys or in questionnaires. Although 
a cultural ideologies have often confused viding, at best, a crude assessment of -_ 


_ these two, interpreting data relevant to one 


particular personal value, it has the advan-— 


definition as if they referred to the other. tage of permitting expression of a limitless 
_ Thus, members of a particular national group variety of values, so that the researcher can 
may be assigned traits, such as glorification determine empirically just. what standards 


of feminism, on the basis of content analysis 


hat sti 
‘goodness” or “rightness” are expressed 


7 of communication media. It would seem pref- ‘voluntarily by members of any given popula-— 
_ erable to obtain independent measures from tion. For more precise assessment of par- 
cultural products and from members’ cogni- ticular moral ideals, one can develop multi-. 
“tive: structures, and to treat their degree =i ple- -item scales by the Guttman, Likert, - 


structures, as a matter for empirical in- 
vestigation. Instances of discrepancy could | 
_ be every bit as interesting as instances of con-— 
4 gruence. In any case, congruence should not 
be assumed in the absence of evidence from 


These considerations form the theoretical — 


and methodological context of the 


below. 


"ASSESSING MORAL IDEALS OF INDIVIDUALS 
A personal value, or moral ideal, has been 


defined a asa particular individual’s concept of 
an ideal state of affairs or relations among 


people, _ which he uses to assess the “good- = 


“Ress” or “hadness,’ the ‘rightness” ‘or 


“wrongness” of actual relations which he | 


8 Instruments for assessing “values” 


have been developed by Allport and V ernon: 
= by Morris,® but these were considered 
_ inappropriate for the present investigation 


pasts 
ure e only a limited number of ‘value orienta-— 
tions. Moreover, the Allport- -Vernon scale 
appears more like a test of object-preferences: 


than a test of personal values in the — 


sense; most of its items do not require moral 


‘Thurstone techniques. 
Populations and ‘Samples. Subjects 
‘selected from three ‘different populations: 
(a) adult residents of “Mountaintown,” a 
predominantly ‘upper- -middle class suburban 


community approximately 30, 000 


habitants; (b) students at State University — 
in Mountaintown; and (c) students at Fun- 7 
-damentalist College, a minority sect college 
in the ‘Midwest. “Samples s from populations 
(a) and (c) were selected by probability — 
sampling procedures, _ and 80 per cent or 
more of the designated respondents were 
-contacted.!° Their moral ideals were assessed 
by non- -directive interview. Population (b) | 
not sampled in representative fashion, 
students in a large general psychology 
class (mostly sophomores) were studied. 
“Their moral ideals were assessed by a ques- - 
tionnaire closely similar to the interview _ 


“Measures of Moral Ideals. Those parts of 


_— used on the other two populations. 


10 The probability sample of Mountaintown was 
obtained in multi-stage fashion from a sy stematic. 
selection of blocks, then dwelling units, then adults - 
within the designated D.U.s. (See Leslie Kish, “Selec 4 
tion of the Sample,” in Leon Festinger and Daniel — 7 


Sciences, New York: Dryden, 1953; and Leslie Kish, 


evaluation of courses” of ac action, , but simply — Katz, editors, Research Methods in the Behavioral 


selection amongthem. 


‘A Procedure for Objective Respondent Selection 


In order to avoid artificial restriction of itn the Household,” Journal of the American 


the range of subjects’ evaluative soqpemnemn, 


Statistical Association, " 44, (September, 1949], pp. 


380-387. ) Hotels, large rooming houses, and dormi- 


8 William A. Scott and Stephen B. W ithey, The tories were excluded, since a dwelling unit was 


United States and the United Nations: The Public 


defined as a residence with private cooking facilities. 


View, New York: Manhattan Publishing Co., 1958, This procedure eliminated a large proportion of the — 


Gordon W. Allport, E. Vernon, and Gardner 
J Lindzey, Study of Values, Boston: Houghton | houses. No substitutions | were } permitted, _and il 
Varieties of Human 


flin, 1951; Charles Morris, 
_ Value, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956; 
and Charles Morris and L. V. Jones, “Value Scales 
and Dimensions,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 


student population, but included those 21 years of 


age and over, living in private apartments and 


views with ‘the designated The sample 
of Fundamentalist College was drawn systematically _ 
from the list of students provided by the college 


Psychology, (November, 1955), pp. 523-535. office of admissions. = 
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categories of moral ideals were not designated 


- type, in which the | interviewer attempted to 7 ‘empirically by perusal of the first fifty inter- 
record verbatim the respondent’s answers. In — views returned, with provision for adding 
accordance with the definition of a moral categories as necessary. Eventually sixty 
_ ideal as an abstract standard for judging g discriminable categories were established, 

‘concrete actions, , the open questions were but only thirteen of these were used with 
framed with a view toward eliciting standards" 3 sufficient frequency (thirty or more respond- 
conduct."? In the State University sample ents in the Mountaintown sample) to justify 
a ‘moral ideals were assessed by mimeographed tabular analysis. By combining certain of 
- questionnaires on which subjects answered the low-frequency ideals into more general 
two questions comparable to those used in _ groupings, it was possible to obtain a set 

the interview. of eighteen categories for correlational anal-— 
ja Responses, as recorded by the inter- ysis of the Mountaintown data. (Three n more 
, viewer or by the > subject, were subsequently _ were subsequently added for the other two 


coded the researc the research team.’* Since the populations.) A brief description of each is 
a _ presented in Table 1. It must be emphasized 

nt 


theeeiie explanation of the general mission of garded as a general typology applicable to 


the interviewer, the respondent asked: “I all populations. They are valid only 
wonder if you would think about your various - Mountaintown: at the time of this study 
friends and pick out two that you admire most.’ ie (Spring, 1957), and depend on the particular 7 


‘Now, what is it about the first person that you assessment procedures employed hove. os { ; 
Reliability of the Measures. Reliability of 


_ particularly admire?” “Anything else?” “Now what 
is it about the second person that you particularly — 


; admire?” “Anything else?” “Now, would you the measure of moral ideals | was assessed in 


of a of you have two ways: first, by the extent to which 
ttle use for. What about the first person woul 4 
you say is especially bad?” “Anything else?” “What _ different coders agreed in inferring 2 of gd 
about the second person would you say is especially 7 
“Anything else?” The Purpose of these ported; and by the degree to which 
“warm-up” questions was to encourage the respond- respondents mentioned the same moral ideals 
ent to think about people in an evaluative frame- jn two successive interviews. 14 The figures i in 
There follon many are not accustomed to doing. the second column of Table 1 ‘report 
There followed the questions from which the 
I have asked you about specific - people. Now 1 0A condom emgle of fifty interviews wa 
have a more general question. What is it about any coded twice—first by ‘the: original coder (any 
person that makes him good?” “Anything else?” five different persons), and second by the writer — 
_ “What kinds of things about a person would make _ several months later. The reliability of coding each 
7 him especially bad?” “Anything else?” And for = moral ideal was separately assessed. If both coders ~ 
; item mentioned under “good” and “bad”: Pina agreed that the respondent either did or did not © 
ia - would you say that is good (orbad)?” = - mention a particular ideal, this was counted as an 
‘- 12 The questions were: “Think about the various agreement. The crude percentage agreement was cor- 


people you admire. What is it about them that you rected by taking into account the amount of agree- =: ; 


especially admire? In other words, | what about ment that would be expected on the basis of | 
any person makes him especially good?” “Now i chance, given the particular response frequency. = 
think about some people whom you have very little (See William A. Scott, “Reliability of Content _ 
use for. What about them is especially bad? In other : Analysis: The Case of Nominal Scale Coding,” _ 
words, what about any person would make him Public Opinion Quarterly, 19, [Fall, 1955], pp. 321- _ 
bad?” 8325.) Approximately three months after the original 
Answers to the quettion about “what makes interview, the same fifty respondents included in 
anyone especially good” were coded by attempting - the check- -coding were re-interviewed, using the 7 ; 
to form reasonably clear descriptions of the implied : same questions as before. The interviewer was a 
ideal trait. Traits which > subjects regarded as _ different person in all cases. Agreement between the 
“especially bad” were coded into the same set of first and second interviews was measured in the 
categories as the positive traits, by attempting ~ same way as indicated above: — If a respondent 
to infer opposites of the disliked qualities. Such _ ‘mentioned a particular value during both inter- __ 
; inferences and attempts | to reduce respondents’ views, or did not mention it during either, this iil 
counted as an agreement. The reliability index was 
computed to indicate the percentage agreement in 
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EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT OF | ALUES AND IDEOLOGIES 


RESIDENTS 


‘Taste 1. Coprinc RELIABILITIES AND RESPONSE STA- single interview. | Ejther there was 
-BILITIES OF Morar Ir" ars PROFESSED BY siderable change in moral ideals in the three- 


Between 
le Two 


Pre-test 


1. Self-control; abstinence; 


2. Religiousness; in in God; 
86** 


church-going 
3. Hard work .81** 
.80** 


5. Intelligence ; dev 


6 Humility ; democratic 


 tarianism 
sincerity 


= 71** 
70** 


a humor; easy- going nature 

Loyalty to family or friends + 
10. Fairness ; objectivity 

universalism ab 

11. Dependability ; responsibility. 
12. Love of people ; kindliness 


= 


- 13. Social interaction skills; 
= to get along with 
people oo 
14. Friendliness; affability 
15. Integrity ; adherence to 
one’sideals 
Respect for individual 
dignity; tolerance for 
differences 
17. Respect for authority ; pres- 
tige; power; status 
} 18. Generosity ; helpfulness 


inter-coder agement and 
meanstability almost certain that some of the consistency in 


Combined of two or more originally distinct 


categories with frequencies too small for se arate 
q Were asked later in the interview, so there was 


Coders on Pre- and 


month interval; or the same set of ideals 


changed in relative saliences, so that some — 
were readily 

the other; or the different approaches of — 

the two interviewers elicited different re- 

sponses to the same questions. Whatever the - 
7 sources of instability i in responses, clearly this : 
_method of assessment may not yield com- 7 


mentioned one time and not 


Between 


Post-test 


parable results for some of the moral 
from one interview to another later one. 
53** 
Validity of the Measures. Since no 
- ore ‘pendent measures of the moral ideals were 
available in in this study, it was necessary to 
resort to validation by inference from cor- 
relations with other responses. If a person 
“maintains moral ideals in the sense intended 
here, then he would be expected to use them 
_ to evaluate significant others in his environ- 


ment. Therefore, is teasonable t to expect 


should correlate the criteria embodied 
the moral ideals. At various points in the 
interview three different kinds of ‘significant 
others were suggested: the r respondent’s ace 
quaintances, his children, and the respond- 
ent’s self.15 Responses to these questions 


about specific people were coded according 


to the same set of categories used to assess 7 - 


4s The criteria used by the respondent for assess- 


ing his acquaintances were ascertained in the 7 
course of measuring his moral ideals, by the “warm-_ 
up’ ” questions reported in footnote 11. Since these 
questions appeared just before those from which 
the personal values themselves were assessed, it 


use of the categories is artificially high. Questions | 
-about the respondent’s children and about himself 
little chance for contamination between these 
"responses and responses to the general questions 
bout moralideals; oa 
a 
Criteria applied to children 


corrected index of inter- coder. r agreement, z, 


which represents the percentage agreement 
above chance. In general, these figures are 
indicating, at for. 


reasonably high, 


important things you would try to teach them?’ 
(Appropriate variations in the question were pro- 


some of the value categories, that trained vided for childless respondents and for those whose 


content analysts can agree on coding of the — 
respondents’ answers. The measures of re-— 


children were adults.) Criteria by which the re- 
spondent assessed himself were determined by the 
ee “Now that you’ve told me what you | 


- stability, from the first to the second admire in in other people, I wonder if you’d answer 


interview, are reported in the third column 


a couple of additional questions about yourself. 


of the pers It is apparent that elisbilities Most people have some things about them that 


of respondents’ reports are much lower than | 
4 the reliabili reliabilities of of judging» their values from do you not like?” “Any thingee?”> 


the ey’re rather satisfied with. What about yourself — 


do you like?” “What else?” “What about yourself 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW = 
Tame 2. RELATIONS BETWEEN Mora. IpgALs AND cal can be classified into a single category of 
moral ideals, one can say that a cultural 
value exists. It would be unusual, indeed, 
for an open question technique such as this _ 
to yield anywhere near 100 per cent classi- 
fication within a single category, one 
must be careful to intepret the response fre- 
quencies in relative terms. If specific 
tions had been framed for each of the cate- 
gories, all of them would undoubtedly have ye 


elicited ‘much of assent than 


Association 
with Standards for: | 


“Moral Ideal ances Children 


. Self-control and the like 
. Religiousness 


.Honesty 
. Intelligence 
Humility 


. Happiness 


Loyalty 

Dependability 

. Love of people © 


. Social skills 
. Friendliness 
Integrity 
16. Individual dignity 
17. Respect forauthority ** 


present research context, and inevi- 
+  tably have focused attention on particular 
d attenti particular 
all _ values to the exclusion of others, = 
Cultural ve values the three populations 
* may be inferred from Table 3, which lists 
the proportions of respondents from each 
sample who | professed each ideal. Although 
oe Mountaintown can not be regarded as repree 
sentative of the entire United States, it 
nevertheless: interesting to note the distribu-_ 
tion « of re responses (second ‘column c of figures) 
in the light of interpretations of “American 
general moral ideals. one can. character” based on other kinds of. data. 
determine the respondents’ tendencies to use vidently_ moral ideals associated with “neo- 
the same categories to describe admired pje” and interpersonal relations rank high in 7 
people eye gente in general (or, popul: arity, in contrast with moral ideals “ 
y, ¢ t to de- related to individuality | and self sufficiency. 
i 
avored general qua "Ideals involving self-control are much 


scribe bad traits in themselves or others). 
- Results of these comparisons are reported 


Table 2, where significant associations 


popular than those involving expression of 


impulse. Aside from self-control, the classical 


4 
between general moral ideals and the tations alues of the Protestant ethic—hard | work, 


applied to the three categories of people are stoicism, and achievem ement—are > scarcely 
indicated by asterisks. ‘From the table as a” mentioned. The ideals of creativity, aesthetic = 
whole it can be seen that more often sensitivity, appreciation of natural 
not moral ideals tend to be applied as cri- — beauty 1 were found so rarely that they could | - 
teria for assessing oneself, | one’s children, not be profitably included in the tabulation. 
Those ideals for Respect for authority, prestige, and status 


one’s acquaintances. 
which significant associations do not appear — (combined category) received less frequent — 


tend to be the ones previously found (Table mention than their antithesis, « democratic 


to be unreliable or unstable. Thus one equalitarianism (or humility). 
would expect that improvement in the as- ‘Thus the 


sessment procedure would result in even ‘tained from. this interview assessment 


P “other directed” type of social character.!° 


CULTURAL VALUES IN THE THREE The popular values in this town tend to be 
those which ‘concern social relations rather 


POPULATIONS 


To extent that ‘many members of 16 David ‘Riesman, Tie Loy Crowd, New an 
social group responses which Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 
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EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT OF VALUES AND IDEOLOGIES 


TABLE 3. Morar IN MOounTAINTOWN, STATE UNIVERSITY, AND AND FUNDAMENTALIST COLLEGE 


— Proportion Expressing the Idealin: 


al 


Honesty 
. Individual dignity 
.Generosity 
5. Self-control, etc. 
.Genuineness 
. Social skills 
. Friendliness 
. Dependability 
. Religiousness 
. Happiness 
. Fairness 
. Humility 
. Integrity 
. Hard work 
Intelligence 


. Individuality ; self- sufficiency ; independence 32 


. Achievement ; striving to do wel 


values of restraint rather than achievement, and individuality, 
hedonism or power. he first three of these ‘correspond to the 
_ The Mountaintown data may be used < as commonly held picture of the university as 
a standard of comparison for the other two encouraging student orientations toward aca- 
populations (first and third columns: in demic and social goals; academic endeavors 
Table 3). Significant departures of the stu- i are presumably stressed largely by the fac- 
ent groups from the Mountaintown sample _ ulty, while: concern for social skills is en- 
re indicated by asterisks between the ap- gendered within the fraternity and sorority 
ropriate columns of figures. The four values 3 groups. ’ The r relative prevalance of individ- 
,_ualliism as a value appears inexplicable on an 


3 The failure of a particular trait to appear od : 
7 the list of popular moral ideals does not, of course, es priori basis, unless one attributes it either Z 


imply that individuals do not covertly harbor it. to the adolescent years or to meee 


d 
a 
Pp 


Under a respondent’s profession of the value related pressures.1® 
respect for the dignity of the individual may have a Fundamentalist College presents a picture 

__ Jurked an unexpressed desire for power and manipu- of striking contrast to that found in Moun- 


— lation of people. But such a desire was not seen by Biss. 
a significant number of respondents as sufficiently 7 taintown. _ Mentioned relatively more _ fre- 


admirable to advocate in reply to the interviewer's — quently in the former population ; are a large 
question about traits that he admired in others. _———— 

7 One must clearly note the distinction between a 38 Instances in which the proportions in State 
> ey ideal (professed standard of conduct) and _ University fall below those for Mountaintown 
s motive (state of affairs toward which a person, _ should perhaps not be regarded too seriously at 
consciously or unconsciously, strives). Within a _ this point. While they may represent real differ- 
~ particular individual the relation between these two ences between the values of students and towns- 
- may range from complete congruity to diametric people, it is also possible that they are due in part. 
opposition. The consequences of varying degrees of to the difference in assessment techniques. The 
compatibility between motives and moral ideals questionnaire filled out by students yielded a lower 
_ presents an ne problem for subsequent re- average number of moral ideals per person than did 

‘Search. owe the interview used on the adult sample. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVI VIEW ay 


“control, respect for humility (dem- culture 
ocratic equalitarianism) , hard work, indi- could provide interesting points of departure 
_viduality, happiness, social interaction skills, for the of cultural disequilibrium 

friendliness, and being liked by others. Most change. 
of these differences can be attributed 

three conditions: the strong religious orien- IDEOLOGIES 
tation of the college, the need of a deviant | 
group to maintain strong in-group ties, and 
the correlative need to resist pressures for inclusive and consistent 

q conformity to out-group demands which are Which is shared within a sizeable segment of — 


with its Such an in- community, one would expect to find 
such relationships ai among the various ideals" 


popular ideals, (The of 
sample differences in the expected di- parte independently by the individual, or, 
rection, but : they are not large enough to alternatively, that whatever the degree of 2 
warrant conc! usions about population dif- integration among values within a given indi- 
ferences. vidual, this particular mode of integration a 


 Itis that this of assessing relatively unique. 
cultural values indicates some substantial In order to determine the extent of 


differences among three populations value structures within Mountaintown, each 
; tested. To a considerable degree these dif- moral ideal was related to every other, and - 


ferences are consistent with what one might the statistical significance of the relationships 
expect on the basis of generally held views — by Chi-square.'? significance 
of the two academic institutions. Although 
there are no ‘systematic data to validate 
4 these views, casual impressions suggest that 
if independent measures of the external cul- 
tures of these institutions could be obtained, Some ¢ degree of coherence, as well as an bl 
_ they would correspond with the data con-— casional suggestion of repulsion of one or 
cerning internal cultures reported here. ‘more of the other values. 
Valid cc comparisons between the internal First, there is a cluster (I) including 
external cultures would require sys- honesty, integrity, and genuineness, indicat- 
i tometic data from the latter; these might “ing a certain amount of coherence and shared 
appropriately be obtained public docu- possession of an ideology, which might 
ments, pronouncements of leaders, and insti- labeled, , too simply, “Sndividual integrity.” 
tutional routines. Within a well integrated Next is a cluster (II), which could be called : 


institution which provides for adequate composed of 
cialization of its members, one would nor- of intelligence, dependability, and fairness. _ 


_ 7 In the center of the matrix appears a tight, 
mall ex ect to find ood corres ondence Pp 


between the two, but cases of perfect con- 1. This cl f h 
University would perhaps be disturbed to 
find that only about a themes among religious values in Mountain- 
y q 
profess the value of academic achievement, _19 while refined such as tetra- 
while directors of Fundamentalist College chor correlations or factor analysis would have — 
might be equally distressed to discover that been appropriate to interval-scale measures of the — 


: = half of their students appear to share values, the sizeable error inherent in the present 


by t this ‘measure. “The table 


four or five clusters of values, each with > 


te f open-question measure (which assessed only pres- — 
the value of congert ‘Thus in stances 0 ence or absence of a given ideal) to render 
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4, INTERRELATIONS AMONG Morat IDEALS IN 


Honesty 
Integrity 


Genuineness 


Love of people 


Individual 


| 


— 


Happ iness oe 


Respect authority 

‘| Social skills 
Humility 


p<e05 
town may be of the inhibitive State niversity than is integrity). 
- rather than the prescriptive sort. Such an there appears an abbreviated “trustworthi- 
_ interpretation is further _ substantiated 1 by = ness” cluster (II), including intelligence and 
the observation that the religious ideal « cor- fairness, but not dependability. Third, there 
4 relates Positively with none of the other _ the “people- oriented” group (IV), made 
values; instead it correlates ‘negatively up of love of people, respect for the dignity — 
(p<.05) with five of of the individual, generosity, and of humility 
a The two clusters at the lower | right of which replaces the friendliness ideal found 
the matrix are less closely bound, but tenta- * Mountaintown. Finally, a somewhat re- 
tively suggest the composite ideologies of arranged “interpersonal opportunism” 
“people orientation” (IV ), composed of (V) appears, with the same values of 
love of people, respect for the dignity of _ Skills and happiness as those found in be 
the individual, generosity, and friendliness, _Mountaintown cluster, but with ad in 
and “interpersonal opportunism” (V), in- friendliness replacing humility and 
cluding happiness, respect authority, spect for authority. 
social interaction skills, and humility. _ of the religiousness-self-control | 
is interesting to compare this matrix (the former value Was “not mentioned 
value-interrelations found in Mountaintown. frequently enough to appear in the State 
those obtained from State University University. matrix), an altogether new duo 
and from Fundamentalist College. In Table _ (VI) is formed of the i ideals of hard work 
_ §, for State University, one can distinguish and achievement. The value of achievement 
four clusters rather similar to those — did not appear to an appreciable extent in 
4 for Mountaintown. First, there is the “i _ Mountaintown; there hard work was an iso- 7 
dividual integ grity” group lated ideal. But in State U niversity, hard 
_ the same three ideals of honesty, genuineness, work as a value is overshadowed by the | 
= integrity, plus a fourth—loyalty (in fact, + achievement ideal (Table 3), and and is is closely | 7 


loyalty is more in the cluster f for associated with 
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ATIONS AMONG Morar IDEALS IN STATE 


Genu ineness 


Loyalty 
Integr i ty 


Intelligence 
Fairness 


— 


a 
. 


ove of 


Individual 1 atgnity 


‘people 


Social skills 
Self-control 
q 


Happiness 


Hard work 


Achievement 


Dependability 
Respect author ity 


(See footnotes on Table 4. 
Finally, at the bottom of Table 5 is the 
ideal of independence or self-sufficiency, 
_ which was scarcely found in Mountaintown 
_ but is relatively prevalent at State University — 
and, appropriately, correlates with 


no other value. 


of -Mountaintown _and- State Uni- 

versity be summarized follows: 
Mountaintown emphasizes the ‘combination 
of religiousness and self- control to a much 
greater extent than does State University, 


while the latter places 1 relatively more em-— 


phasis on the hard work-achievement com-_ 
bination. Whereas self-control _ strongly 


linked with religiousness- in the wider com-— 


The major differences" between the 


> at State Univ ersity parallel those of the wider a 
Tepresented by Mountaintown 
(although in different proportions, as is 5 evi- 

dent from Table 3). In fact, the university . 
4 students are probably recruited for the most — 


part from a population whose ideological 


of Mountaintown, = 
Be Fundamentalist College (see Table 6) dis 
; plays quite a different ideological structure. 
Although there are marked associations — 
among many of the ideals, there is little re 
semblance between these clusters and Moun- 
_ taintown’s. There is an almost recognizable 


structure is not greatly different, from that 


deriv ative of the “interpersonal oppor- 


-tunism” cluster (V. a), but this includes so- 


“munity, it is tied with social skills, happiness, “cial skills, humility, and self-control, in place 


4 and friendliness at the university. (It is 


_ noteworthy that, _ among these university authority, ar and happiness values of the Moun- 

_ students, self- control is apparently not seen taintown matrix. (It will be recalled that 
predominantly as relinquishment of pleasure, sett -control was also a part of this cluster 
but rather as a means toward, or concomitant in State University; 
of,” pleasure itself—pleasure being closely 
_ linked with social interaction values.) Aside 


va from these three major differences, the inter- 


correlation matrices from” the two popula- 


of the social skills, humility, respect for 


in this respect the two 


student populations are alike.) The values 
of happiness and friendliness are now found © 


parts of a larger, but somewhat loosely 
organized, group (Vb) which forms the 


tions look about the same. This tempts one dominant ideology of Fundamentalist Col- 


to 


infer that the ideological groupings found lege. 


cluster comprises — 
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"EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT OF VALUES AND IDEOLOGIES 
6, INTERRELATIONS AMONG Mora IDEALS IN FUNDAMENTALIST COLLEGE 


Author tty 


Hard 


5. 
6. Independence on 


4 10. -Self-control 

pred 

Humi lity 

156 ‘Love 


15. Generosity 
Religiousness 
footnotes on Table 4. 
diverse ideals of respect | for authority, hard “ by about one half of the students. The » inde- 
work, being liked by others, friendliness, — pendence of this value from the others sug- 
happiness, independence. While the gests that it has no unique meaning for all 
value of friendliness forms the most central group members. ‘The college is presumably 
— link in this ideology, the latter is difficult to _ organized around a single, dominant religious — 
identify with a single phrase. theme, but the binding force of this theme 
= Ei Two other major differences between this is not supplemented— —neither is it diluted— _ 
~ matrix and those previously observed suggest ‘ by inclusion in an ideology which embodies — 


marked difference between Fundamentalist other popular and dominant moral ideals. 


| two value-clusters are found, in contrast 
with the five in Mountaintown and in State 
‘ University. Second, there are relatively few This paper r describes a method for assessing 
“negative correlations among the various values and ideologies of a culture, when 
ideals, compared with their profuseness in ~ culture is defined in terms of the shared a 


SUMMARY 


the other two matrices. Both of these charac- _ chological attributes of its members. The 
teristics suggest an ideologically more moral ideals professed by the individual 
mogeneous group, with relatively little con- participants in a particular social structure 
flict among the moral ideals maintained by are determined by content analysis of their 
_ different members. In view of the population answers to open questions concerning traits 
>: from which Fundamentalist College stu- which they admire or dislike in other people. — 
dents are e recruited—nearly all are members A particular moral ideal is judged dominant 
7 of the same religious sect—this homogeneity, (and hence a cultural value) to the extent 
: as well as the contrast with a —— = it is widely shared within the group. 
4 such as Mountaintown, can be readily under- Cultural ideologies are inferred from inter- 
Finally, it is noteworthy that the moral _ group of respondents. Data concerning the 
ideal of religiousness bears no ‘Telation to any values and ideologies of three different popu- 


of the other ideals, although it is professed lations within the United States are e reported, 
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with of the differ- ‘pition of culture, values and ideologies should 
ences found a among them. be determined from direct assessment 
respondents are selected as a repre-_ ant cultural products, such as language, 
= sample of the larger population — art forms, mass communications, and other 
that constitutes a society or sub-society, this patterned behaviors. Unfortunately, 
"procedure would seem to be appropriate for . of such external culture have provided little 
_ determining the values and ideologies of the in the way of explicit guidance for the defini- 
_ entire culture, provided that each individ- tion of the relevant population of events or 
- ual’ s moral ideals are given equal weight in for sampling in such a way as to represent A ; 
the total. However, if the group’s culture nal - faithfully that which they purport to meas- 
defined, not by reference to the shared psy- ure. The provision of such explicit procedures 
chological attributes of its "members, but as. would ‘open the way for investigations con-— 
an external system of ideas and cultural | _ cerning the degree of correspondence between — 
products, then the present assessment pro- - as psychologically defined, and cul- 
cedure is inadequate. Given the latter defi- ture as an extra-individual system. tem. - 


a ‘THEORY OF VALUE 


W ILLIAM R. Carton, Jr. 
University of WwW 'ashington 
Persons and social organizations are frequently required to choose among alternative 
_ desiderata. Such preferences are patterned, and this patterning is attributed to values. ‘ai 
Th theory of valuing presented here conceives the socialized human being as the center of i 
several socially induced fields of force which attract him toward various desiderata. The 
c magnitude of this attraction is a function of the proximity of the desideratum to the valuer 
_ in an n-dimensional value-space. The several force-fields are mutually inhibitory so that — 
sa as the strength of one increases the strength of the others decreases. For each kind of field 
and for each person there is a more or less clearly defined class of desiderata by which the — 
force of that field can be activated. Such classes of desiderata are defined for the person in 
- the = of enculturation. A number of research hypotheses are embraced by this theory. 


HE purpose of this paper is to state a defined as actions which show a person’s 
theory of valuing behavior which intensity of desire for various desiderata,? 
: = compatible with social-psychological or the amount of his “motivation” ? to pursue 
theory and knowledge in the Cooley- 
- Faris tradition and, by means of a model, to al Every personality, and every social or- _ 
: the concept of “value-space” which ganization, is confronted at frequent inter- 
is fundamental in this value theory. The vals with the task “ choosing among al- 
_ theory presented, in the main, is a synthesis ir ternative desiderata. © E nergy expended to 
of selected contributions by various soci- — obtain one desideratum is not available for 
ological, Psychological, and other value the pursuit of others. Preferences must thus 
theorists. be expressed among diverse objects. Typi-— 
: cally, such preferences are not random, but 


ng SOME patterned. The patterns they exhibit are rel- 


a “desideratum” be anything 1Stuart C. Dodd, “On Classifying Human 
Pp 


3 A Step in the Prediction of Human Valuing,” 
erson desires at some time. It may be a American Sociological Review, 16 (October, 1951), 


object, a social relationship, an 


‘item of information—in general, anything _ one operational definition of “motivation” 
see L. L. Thurstone, “The Indifference Function,” 


tangible or intangible dusted by the words Journal of Social Psychology, 2 (May, 1931), pp. 
“object of desire.” may then be 
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atively stable? Although valuing be- us to speak of ‘that. person’s values; ‘time 
havior a a certain amount of regularity what Charles Morris has called “opera- 
we emphasize those prefer- 
onan ion one society ¢ or group to ences which s seem to be based on a person’s 
another.* This indicates that valuing of the outcome of alternative 
preferring) is partly a function of socially behaviors, then the regularities to which we 
acquired characteristics of valuers. so refer may be called his “conceived values.” 
If preferential behavior exhibits certain If we assume that, apart from his actual — 
_ regularities, to what may these be attributed? _ preferences and his anticipatory preferences, 
The noun “value” has usually been used to ought to "prefer certain things and dis- 
imply some code or standard which persists prefer others, then we are speaking of “ob-— 
and provides a criterion ject values”—those things which “are in 
7 which people order their intensities of i act” preferable, whether or not preferred, 
_ siring various desiderata. To the extent that and whether or not conceived as preferable 
people — - able to place objects, actions, by the subject. As Morris notes, however, all 
cf life, and so on on a continuum three usages “of the term “values” have in 
_ approval-disapproval with some reliability, common some association with the concept 
it appears that their responses to particular of preference. Value may refer to the pre- 
o desiderata are functions of culturally ac-— ferred, to what is conceived as preferable, 
quired values. or to the “actually” preferable. 
In investigating the values. of a person son or According to Morris, “operative. values” 
-_ group, a sociologist studies “inferential con- can be found through a study of preferential _ 
structs,” 4 rather than directly observable behavior. What i is conceived to be preferable — i. 
i phenomena. These inferential constructs need (conceived values) can be studied through 
always resemble verbal statements that 
have been (or can be) made by the persons 
_ whose behavior is being studied. The alll 


q 


the symbols | employed in preferential be-— 
havior and the preferential behavior directed 
toward symbols. In effect, then, Morris 


to infer from the pottecned choices of per- he calls “operative v values” as factors to be 
sons or groups some “conception . . . of the found through an analysis of preferences 
ot desirable which i influences the selection from _ among non-symbolic desiderata. “Conceived 

available “modes, “means, and ends of ac- values” are operationally defined as factors 

be found through an analysis of pref- 


tun, 


3 The values inferred “depend, of course, erences among symbolic desiderata (that i: is, 


“a what sort of expressions of preference - preferential behav ior directed toward s sym- 
are used as data. If we study a person’s ac- 2 bols employed in other preferential be-— 
p preferences among an array of desider- havior). His category of “object values” 
discerned regularities cause remains without operational definition, per- 
aps implying that he relegates it to a non- 
See William R. Catton, Jr. “Exploring Tech empirical universe of discourse. Va 


niques for Measuring Human Values, American _ These operational d definitions, and the gen- 


Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 49 
ct 55; William R. Catton, Jr, “A Retest of the eral suggestion that axiology can be defined : 


Measurability of Certain Human Values,” Ameri. as t the he science o of preferential behavior,” 
4 can Sociological Review, 21 (June, 1956), pp. 357 _ may” goa a long w way toward penetrating the 


“ 
359; Hornell Hart, A Reliable Scale of Value confusion noted by Franz Adler in the 
Judgments,” American Sociological Review, 10, 

(August, 1945), pp. 473-481. literature on values. According to Adler the 


Charles Morris, Varieties of Humen Value, confusion arises because “value” is given 


Chicago: several different meanings in the literature, 
5 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and Value-Orienta- 
tions in the Theory of Action: An Exploration in 6 Morris, op.cit,p.12. 0 = 
Definition and Classification,” in Talcott Parsons s See Charles Morris, “Axiology a as the Science of 
Value: A Cooperative New York: Co- 


_ ologist may simply regard it as useful to a operationally defines those variables which 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
4 and it is not always clear | which m meaning a same population with respect to non-sym-— 
writer intends. But we cannot accept Adler’ bolic desiderata. As Adler points out, “AN 
7 “conclusion. that the value concept is ‘super- that the existence of a [verbally expressed] _ 
proves .. . is that there are people 
According to Clyde Kluckhohn we should want it to exist.” It does not prove 
restrict the use of the term value to some- q that they want to, or will, comply with — 
_ thing combining the characteristics of “con- it. Compliance of behavior with stated norms, 
ceived values” and of “object values.” He or consistency between operative values an 
defines a value as “a conception of the de- “conceived values, must be discovered em- 
ttle that “is felt and/or considered to _ pirically, rather than assumed a@ priori. << 
be justified.” 1° But if, as Morris seems o _ The full statement of Kluckhohn’s defini- 7 
imply by having made no attempt to define tion, however, asserts such consistency. V al- 
_ them operationally, “object values” lie out- ues, he says, are conceptions of the desirable i 
side empirical universe “of discourse, which influence selection from available 
_ how can we hope to ‘study, by the methods | : modes, means, and ends of action. We can 


12 


of science, values so conceived? Pager eau avoid the “hopeless and useless circularity” ** 

of “explaining” behavior by merely ‘ “reading 

RELATION OF _DESIDERATA TO VALUES pan’ into” it the very values by which we purport 

explain it if we make a sharper distinction 
tally to exp 

Let us” “tentative adopt ‘Kluckhohn’s~ between definition and hypothesis. To this 


"definition, subject to revision as our analysis — end, itis is s useful to amend Kluckhohn’s s defini- 7 
if a value is “a of 


preferential responses to symbolic desiderate. 


~-_ (U nless modified by some adjective, the term 
variables we might discover ‘through such “value” is hereinafter | used i in ecrend with 7 
analysis need not, by logical necessity, this definition.) We may further assume, in 
any relation to the variables we might dis- keeping with modern social psychology, that 
by of the these conceptions are socially acquired. Many 
of the cultural precepts (which, when in- 


Adler, “The Value in | Sociology,” ternalized, values a as defined here) 
American Journal of Sociology, 62 (November, u Our 


1956), pp. 272-279. “Concepts of value can 
be reduced to about four basic types: (A) Wien - definition pose therefore ‘that we ‘should 


are considered as absolutes, existing in the mind — study 4 “conceived values’ ’ which are taken 
_ Of God as eternal ideas, as independent validities, rs by the valuer to be ‘object values.” <j, 
Ww 


object, material or non-material. (C) Values are h od 
_ seen as located in man, originating in his biological e have omitted now ‘ecomes our first hy- 


nee or fm bis mind. Man by himself or man in pothesis. It may be stated as follows: a 
the aggregate, variously referred to as group, Hypothesis: 1: Socially acquired concep-— 


ciety, culture, state, class, is seen as ‘holding’ values. .-* of the desirable (values) influence 


(D) Values are equated with actions. human choices among non-symbolic desider- 
Adler would study only type (D) which is very 


close to “operative values” as defined by Morris. ata. 
‘Type (C) perhaps is equivalent to “conceived rationale for this hypothesis lies” 

values.” Types (A) and (B) together may be con- recognition of the fact that while, for pur- 

sidered similar to what Morris calls “object values.” ~ poses of conceptual clarity we can distinguish | is 


Despite the apparent “researchability” of “con- 

ceived values” as operationally defined by Morris, between Symon mbolic 


_ Adler contends that Type (C) values are “imaccessi-  ~ 
ble to the methods of the natural sciences (at Adler, op. cit., p. 2 
present state of our knowledge concerning internal 12See Adler’ a such circular analysis, 
mental and emotional phenomena). . . .” This ibid. 
statement seems unwarranted if we are willing to 18 On the a of the members of most so- 
adopt the general position that preferential ha cieties to reify their values, see William L. Kolb, a 
havior, both symbolic and non- symbolic, can as be “The Changing Prominence of Values in Modern a 
observed, recorded, and studied. Sociological Theory,” in Howard Becker and Alvin 
® See ibid., p. 275 and p. 279. Boskoff, editors, Modern Theory, New 
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10 op. cit., p. 396. 1957, p. 100. 
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distinctions. If the is: ‘defined upon 
viewed as a single, coherent system, we must , among non-symbolic desiderata is condi- 7 
suppose that what goes on in one part of _ tioned by socially acquired knowledge of the - 
that system affects the behavior of ie 3 characteristics of the desiderata. — eS 
so that “conceiv be Assuming the possibility of full 
of the “actual” characteristics of various de- — 
siderata, a valuer’s perception of them still 
7 "Two corollaries of tas hy ae may be depends on certain 1 other considerations. We 
oe sare not likely to find that socially acquired 
Hypothesis 1-a: Significant correlations conceptions of the desirable account for all 
_ may be found, at any given time, between of the variance in observable desiring. The © 
values and personal desires. formulation of hypotheses which may ac- 
. wa Hypothesis 1-b: Within an isolated social count for some of the residual variance re- 
' system, ‘such correlations tend to increase quires examination of other variables that © 
through time. That is, there is a strain may affect “the perception of desiderata by 
toward alignment of desiring with — 
= However valid the above hypotheses may ae THE ‘CONCEPT OF VALUE-PERS PERSPECTIVE in! 
turn out to be, nevertheless desiring (and 
striving behavior) can hardly be considered _ If Jones and Smith happen to be vail 
a wholly independent of the characteristics of a drink (alcoholic or otherwise) available 
 desiderata. If Jones and Smith have in- 


in New York will be of no immediate value 
ss different values toward alcoholic to them if they happen to be in Seattle. In 
__beve erages, , Jones may ame scotch and soda 


- 


their pe perspective, this desideratum is per- 
, ceived as infinitesimal; the effort probably 


in their expended to obtain it (in preference to an 
havior reflects not only the difference in “equal” desideratum at closer range) may 
_ values but also their knowledge of the dif- _be expected to be correspondingly infinites- 


ference i in alcoholic the two bev-_ _ imal. Their “motivation” for it is 


More than the characteristics Something like a value-perspective con- 
underlie the behavior described 


_ by Hull’s “goal gradient hypothesis.” This 
by the valuer. he tee- hypothesis s asserts that “ “there exists an 
totaler_ may readily consume “spiked” -_citatory gradient ‘extending _with positive 


chocolate sods if he is ignorant of its extra acceleration according to the logarithmic — 
law in an upward direction from the begin- 


ning” a maze to the reward box.” 16 In 


sz may have to be accounted for in 1 terms = other words, the apparent value of - — 
is a function of its spatial proximity. 


7 of different values. That is, one person may 
Dimensions other than physical space also 
bea a teetotaler because of moral conviction 
that alcohol is evil; another may abstain 


to give rise » to value- -perspectives. Ask 

any P.T.A. member for what goals he is 
7 ‘because | of a digestive problem. In both in- “striving and he will probably name “better 

stances overt non-symbolic preferential be- ogi. among his aims. But, “other things 


7 is a function of conceived values. And being equal,” it will very likely be easier to 


in both instances this behavior is also 
function of the _ 3°For a similar use of the term “motivation,” 
see L. L. Thurstone, | “Experimental Methods in 
Food Tasting,” The Psychometric Laboratory, Uni- 7 
See Allen L. Edwards, The Social Desirability 16C, L. Hull, “The Goal Gradient Hypoth sis 
Variable in Personality Assessment and Research, and Maze Learning,” Review, 
pp. 4 42-43. 
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enlist his participation n in a crusade for the [ pated by the valuer in case he does not act. a - 
betterment of the particular school in which Or, expressed in hedonistic terminology by 
his own children are enrolled than for the Laird, “. . . desire is not moved by pleasure : 
aa “on the other side of the tracks” as such, but by greater pleasure or lesser 
4 or for a school attended principally by some pain. In other words, desire is always pref- 
7 minority group from which he remains aloof. erence—a transition to greater satisfaction, 4 
The goal is perceived as less valuable when not the search for satisfaction taken simply — 
the relevant distance is increased. and absolutely.” 22 Since, in physical 
Similarly, time may be important. To a_ chanics, “that which” produces an accelera- 
“small child, the promise that he may “go to tion is a force, we may, by analogy again, 
the show” tonight is almost invariably more speak | of desire as a force, and employ for 
desirable than the promise that he may convenience the concept of a force-field. 
next week. Or, he may value a piece of | The gravitational analogy is one case of 
candy now so strongly that the promise of such a force-field conceptualization of valu- 
several pieces ‘ ‘right after your nap” will ing. By means of this analogy we arrive at 
‘not appease him. “The very young person the following hypothesis, 
have time perspectives of limited range, Hypothesis 2; When values are held con- 
while the successive age groups will stant, desiring ‘(or ‘motivation”) varies in- 
more extensive ranges. . . .” 77 Such per- versely with the “distance” (in an n- dimen- 
_ spectives, whatever their renee, appear to sional psychological space, or value-space) a 
be characteristic of perception, adult” between the valuer and the desideratum. 


a to blind us in many instances, 2 as of the residual variance in desiring (after 
Merton | has noted, to the more remote con- 7 some variance has been accounted for by 


= 
< sequences of an action which is consciously Zz values) | ‘can be accounted for by the phe- 


_ intended to to secure only some proximate ‘nomenon of value- perspective. Valuing is 


In ‘general, then, for several dimensions, 


the apparent "value attractiveness of 


_ object may be a function of its sroximity. 
desiderata; and (c) distances in some n-di- 


to the valuer. . Hartmann draws | the analogy — 
_ mensional value- space between valuers and 

wit physical gravitation: e attrac- desiderata. course, the dimensions of 
tion of a goal is [directly ?] proportional to 


space ‘remain to be specified. 
its ‘value’ and inversely proportional to [the 
square of?] the ‘distance’ between the or- 


suggests a physical analogy: “. . desire has fields provide a better analogue 
to do with accelerations, poe with simple tl than gravitational fields for socially acquired 
velocities.” 2° Similarly, Parsons defines values, since magnetism can be induced in 
J i “concrete ends” as physical states of affairs certain previously non-magnetic objects. 
that are desired. “Ends as a factor in action.” _ Therefore, we adopt, tentatively, an electro- 
however, are rae Parsons the departure of —_— ‘model for valuing ‘behavior; and 
‘such a state of affairs from the state antici- consider — another important difference be- 


tween magnetism and gravitation. This pro- 


wk K. Frank, “Time Perspectives,” Journal of - cedure, we believe, provides qareke insight 
Social Philosophy, 4 (July, 1939), p. 297. into the “processes of human valuing. 
18 Robert K. Merton, “The Unanticipated Conse- be difference to be considered rests in the - fact 

quences of Purposive Social Action,” American So- — that,” whereas gravitational fields are con-— 


___ ciological Review, 1 (December, 1936), pp. 901-902. ct. int, in the case of electro- magnets the 


19George W. Hartmann, “Immediate and Re- 
mote Goals as Political Motives,” Journal of Ab- 


normal and Social | Psychology, 33 (January, 1938), Wo 21 Talcott Parsons, “The Place of Ultimate Values 
87. in Sociological Theory,” The International Journal 
20 John Laird, The Idea of value, Cambridge: 45 (April, 1935), p. 
University Press, 1929, p. 138. 22 Laird, op. cit., p. 138. 
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“force- field may be “turned on off,’ ‘is thus other so that as the strength of one e increases 
a simulating intermittent desiring or non- con- the strength of the others decreases; (4) for : 
motivation. each kind of field and for each person there 
Desiring is intermittent, _ but it does not exists a more or less clearly defined class of 
“go on and off” simply at random. Maslow desiderata by which the force of that field - 7 
:. has pointed out that desires cease to function can be activated, whereas it cannot be acti- 4 
as soon as they are gratified.2? It is as if vated by objects outside this class; and 
our electro-magnet were wired so that when 4 (5) for each person, definition of the classes — 
it comes into contact with an object of at- of desiderata activating each of his force-— 
traction its field is automatically turned off. = fields is largely a function of a 
Gratification reduces m motivation. Unlike the social interaction. 
_ electro-magnet, however, the human valuer §§ The preceding paragraph ‘summarizes a. 
does not become inert when a desire is grati- theory of valuing that can orient research. 
fied; rather, a new desire comes into play. As formulated, the theory suggests only in — — 
Here the physical analogy is not quite ade- and abstract to be 


quate for, to age 


so one “a would be ni necessary to know the mathematical 
another is turned on. Each of _ these fields structure of value-fields and to measure, 4 
exerts a force only on its own particular among other things, the “distances” between 
class of objects, and not on objects which _ valuers and desiderata. On the basis of = 
_ may be influenced by another kind of field. a theory, however, we can state in crack 
For the human valuer, Maslow further hypothesis. 
a hierarchy ¢ of “needs” in which the “lower” al _ Hypothesis 3: When values and desider 
dominate if unsatisfied. The lowest un- -to-valuer “distances are held constant, 
satisfied level of needs at any given moment desiring varies with the activation of levels 
is dominant or “prepotent. ” Thus Maslow in | Some prepotency hierarchy. In operational - 
refers to a “hierarchy of prepotency, 24 the terms, this hyp pothesis : states that the inten- ; 
ee of which are: (6) desires to know and sity of a person’s desire for a given object 
to understand, (5) need for self-actualiza- varies systematically from time to time, and 
tion, (4) esteem needs, (3) love needs, (2) that this intensity at any particular time is a 


_ safety needs, and (1). phys siological needs. function of the continuously perceived simi- 
_ The meaning Maslow titinn to each of _Tarity of the object to other objects strongly 
‘the above phrases need not detain us . The = 
general idea is indicated by one extreme 
example: A hungry person | may be obsessed 
with food, but only a relatively well-fed 
person is likely to become obsessed with "developing the ‘concept of 

_ working out a theory of valuing. Pare st ective, above, on which H othesis 2 is 
sum up, a socialized human being may 
m up, y based, examples. given which suggest, 
_ be conceived as if: (1) he were the center of plausibly, that value- -space has at least the 
_ several socially induced fields of force (cor following dimensions: physical distance, s0- 

_ Fesponding, perhaps, to the levels in Mas- 4 


hi cial distance,?® and remoteness of the desid- 
low’s prepotency hierarchy) eratum in time. 26 V ‘alue- -space, then, is proba- 


4 him toward—or, in the case of negative valu bly ‘multidimensional. Moreover, it is likely 


ation, repel him from—various desiderata; ‘ 
three most 
= (2) the magnitude of this attraction in each 
case is a function of the proximity of the 
2 he “Paci : 0 - 
to the valuer in an n-dimensional George W. Hartmann, “Pacifism and Its Op 


ponents in the Light of Value Theory,” Journal of — 
value- “space; (3) within a given person the E Abnormal and Social Psychology, 36 (April, 1941), 
_ several force-fields tend to inhibit one an- 


8A. A. iA Maslow, “A Theory of Human Motiva- ence, New York: Harper, 1951, p. 34; as well as 
tion,” Psychological Review, 50 (July, 1943), p. 393. “Hartmann, “Immediate and Remote Goals . Pera 
Ibid., 394. cit.; and Frank, op. cit. 
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Another ‘slausible d dimension, that of of prod- we term them here. 
_ ability, may be traced back to the thinking Pointing to the obvious fact that a goal may 
of Jeremy Bentham.*’ This dimension may be pursued in order that it in turn may be 
_ be expressed as as follows: the more probable _ used as a means for the attainment of some _ 
E valuer considers his attainment of a given more ultimate goal, Cattell has suggested a 
desideratum, the more attracted he “subsidiation” of one desideratum to an- 
other. 3° In value- -space, then, desiderata may 
not be ‘regarded a as an attribute of ‘the de- vary in the degree to 0 which they appear > 
_ sideratum, but of the valuer’s relation to the lie directly along the path from the valuer 
desideratum. It is thus appropriately con- other desiderata. In similar fashion, they 
sidered a dimension of value-space. may vary in their proximity to a vector ex- 
Somewhat similar conceptually to tending outward from the valuer directly 
4 probability dimension is the dimension of — away from such other goals as he is cur- 
irrevocability, ‘suggested by Hartmann.”* To ‘rently pursuing. Two desiderata which ‘ ‘pull” 
_ the extent that the valuer perceives a particu- a v valuer in “opposite directions” are incon- — 
a lar opportunity for obtaining a certain de- gruent. Thus — a particular object may be 
_ sideratum to be his only opportunity, its at- a as more or less congruent with — 
- tractiveness for him at that time is enhanced. other desiderata.** This reasoning leads to — 
dimension of irrevocability, then, refers two additional hy potheses. a, 
“to the tendency of the valuer to perceive a a Hypothesis 4: A valuer’s responses to sets 
given object on a “get it now or never” o of subsidiated desiderata are more predicta- 
“opportunity knocks but once” basis. ble than his re responses to sets of independent = 
has to do with the improbability ofrecurrent desiderata, 
access to a goal. — Hypothesis 5: A valuer’s responses to sets 
One further dimension completes this. _ of congruent desiderata are more predictable 
7 tentative list of the coordinates of value- a than his Tesponses to sets of independent de-— 
Space. In the writer’s experience and on the siderata, 
-_ Our list of hypothetical dimensions now 


American oat it s seems that people a are includes the following: (1) spatial distance, > : 
more attracted to an object if aw are in a : (2) social distance, (3) remoteness in time, 
probability, (5) irrevocability or, per-_ 
freely, ~uncoerced either by edicts ty (6) free selecta- 
such circumstances as the physical absence ility.3* The procedures" necessary for de- 
of alternative choices. A person 5 belief in _ termining: experimentally the actual dimen- 
this respect may have little to do with the sionality of value-space are not specified in 
actual characteristics of the desideratum, this Paper. However, , by assuming that value- 
 & so this variable also may be regarded as space is ‘multidimensional and that its di- 
_a dimension of intervening value-space. . We » mensionality is of the order of six or —, 
“call it the dimension of free selectability. — one further ‘hypothesis can be formulated. aA 
Ss If we imagine that valuers are in motion ——-Value-s -space (assuming that it “exists”) 
in -value-space, moving toward positively js itself a socio-cultural product. It may ap- e 
attractive desiderata and away from nega- 


tive « ones, a telation dimensions is R Raymond E. Cattell, An Introduction to Per- 
sonality Study, London: Hutchinson, 1950, pp. 47 ff. 
as more valuable the more “in- Hartmann, “Pacifism and Its Opponents . . 


clusive” it appears to_ be. 2° But in terms of 
© 2 Elsew here I have listed seventeen “dimensions, 


bat it now appears that some of these variables 

_ 27 Se i op. p. 34; and Hartmann, may more properly be considered attributes ot 
Pacifism and Its Opponents . . . cit., p. 168. desiderata, rather than dimensions of the value- 
28 Hartmann, ibid., pp. 164-165. Space: between a valuer and a desideratum. See, 
29 Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value, however, Propaganda Effectiveness as a Function of 
‘Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930, pp. Human Values, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University. 

615 ff. of 1954, p. 68. 
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pear to have ‘senneneat different subsets of accompanying figure, with the valuer ae 7 
dimensions in different cultures and subcul b at the origin. Now suppose that the persons — 
tures. If preferences among desiderata are a__in one group have been enculturated so that — 
function not only of people’s values, but also they tend to perceive desiderata in terms of 
~ of the relative locations of the desiderata in the one-dimensional space X;, while persons 
-value- -space, then even with values held con-— in another group tend to perceive the same 


a in terms: of a different one-di- 


mensional space, X». Thus, in the figure, 
the one-dimensional “projections” of these 
desiderata will have a different order 


for these two groups— D’, A’, H 


F’, C’, G’, FE’, B’ for one group, and H”, G", 


+ —although the values of the two groupsmay 
Hypothesis 6: W hen values are held 
stant, the order of preferences among a set 
of ‘desiderata may vary from 


result of the faibare of each person or 
Sroup to be fully cognizant at all times of 
all the dimensions of value-space. 
have presented ‘six basic hy ypotheses 
jections in and three corollary hypotheses, all related by 
‘Dimensional Value-Space. the value-space concept and a magnetic 
model to a general theory of valuing. 
constant the structure of may theory, we we believe, should enable social s sci- 
vary if the effective dimensionality of value- - entists to order many important data con-— 
- space varies | from m one person or group to cerning preferential _ behavior. ‘It also sug- 


another. gests two ‘promising av enues of future” 
For explanatory, purposes, imagine that research: (1) empirical attempts to differen- 
~space “Teally’ of two dimen- tiate the several mutually inhibitory force-— 

sions, X, and X». In this two- dimensional fields ina prepotency hierarchy ; (2) in- 
--value- -space the desiderata A, B, C, D, E, vestigation of the mathematical structure of © 


#F, G, a are located as shown in the va value-space. 
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= Opinion Measurement,” in S. A. Stouffer et al, 497-515; Louis Guttman, “Introduction to Facet — 


PRUCTURAL 1 THEORY FOR INTERGROUP I E 
AND ACTION * 


ue University a and The Israel Institute of Applied Social | 
Th The edation of an lewess theory to empirical research is one of the problems tackled aan 
_ the metatheory of facets. A distinction is made between the structure of the universe of 
content of a theory and the statistical structure of the corresponding empirical observations. 
When there is a clear design for the universe, a special metatheory—like the contiguity — 
 thb~o be used to predict the statistical structure: the closer two variables are 
semantically, the closer they will be statistically. An empirical example is given to illustrate 
one type of content—intergroup behavior—for which the inference of statistical structure 
from semantic structure seems justified. Other ee metatheories may be necessary for 


other types of universes of content. 
HE relation between overt and covert ‘it ‘niall the sili correlations that 
‘| behavior has attracted a great deal of ensue among the definitions, the better | the 
discussion by social psychologists, as framework. _ Comprehension of the | multi-- 
ip 
has also the relation between verbal and non- variate system of the universe can oying 
verbal behavior. Since such varieties of be- larger theories of relations with other uni- 
havior are indubitably distinct from each — _ verses, a and thus to more and more perfect — 
other, it is not surprising that empirical cor-_ iltiple | correlations for each variety of be- 
telations between them are not perfect, and havior separately. The improved predicta- 
_ indeed may be far from perfect. Each variety bility will not depend on mere empiricism, 
_ breaks down in turn into many subvarieties, then, but will be guided by a a systematic _ 


again may be far from perfectly related “social theory. 


to one another—even when they refer to the —‘In a recent article, Bastide and van den 

‘same social object. To obtain very good Berghe * describe four types, or subuniverses, 

predictions of one kind of behavior from of content in connection with interracial be- 

others usually necessitates enlarging the havior: Stereotypes, norms, hypothetical in 
framework to include even further ty pes of teraction, and personal interaction. They — 
It has been proposed elsewhere that th re in these areas, based on their Brazilian an re- 

i totality of pagina towards a social object search, including a set of correlations among — 7 
_ be regarded as a universe which is divisible — j the four subuniverses. The purpose of the — 

subuniverses.! Recognizing that differ- paper is to suggest a structural 

ential relations « exist within and between theory for the observed interrelations among 
varieties of behavior, the challenge to the the four subuniverses. The proposed theory 

— social psychologist is to reveal what struc- is structural in two different respects: its” 

tural system, if any, underlies all these rela- content and its statistical W e 


tions. Which subuniverses should be empiri- 


a remote? A task of the ‘social theorist is to a 8 certain 


define the subuniverses ; the more adequately 2 Roger Bastide and Pierre van den Berghe, 
pes, Norms, and Interracial Behavior in 
a This research was facilitated in part by an un- Sao Paulo, Brazil,” American Sociological Review, _ 
committed grant-in-aid from the Ford Foundation 22 (December, 1957), pp. 689-694. 
and by United States Air Force contract ail ‘ail 8QOn facet theory see Louis Guttman, “What I Lies 

-61(052)- Ahead for Factor Analysis,” Educational and Psy-— 


1 Louis Guttman, “T he Problem of Attitude ae chological Measurement, 18 (Autumn, 1958), pp. 


_ Measurement and Prediction, Princeton: Princeton’ ‘Design a and Analysis,” Proceedings of the Fifteenth — 
University Press, 1954, PP. 46-59, ‘esp. pp. __ International Con omgress of Psychology, Brussels- 
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‘statistical for ‘the matrix of corre- that his own group not excel) 


lation coefficients. The empirical data are in with Negroes on (desirable 


then examined to see whether or not they IL Belief subject) that his 


the statistical structure predicted own group (ought—ought not) interact 
from the semantic structure. In the present. ~~ with Negroes in (social ways). Po eae. i 


AS RAL , THEORY F FOR | INTERGROUP, BEL AND, AC 319 


"paper, we ‘shall not go on to . consider how — III. Hypothetical Interaction: Belief of (a white 


subject) that he himself (will—will not) 
to enlarge the framework to an even more | interact with Negroes in (social ways). 


general social theory, _ IV. Personal Interaction: Overt action of 
_ Proceeding from a semantic str structure Es white subject) himself (to—not to) inter- 
statistical structure seems essential for act with Negroes in (social ways). 


relating abstract social theory to empirical _ Italics and parentheses used in ‘the — 


4 ‘ 

The present ing definitions are intended to indicate the se- 
bw illustrate how to go about oing this in ‘ mantic structure we are positing for inter- 
a relatively simple, very limited, case. This — 


group behavior, and each will be explained. 
is another purpose of the present paper. The — mr All four definitions have in common the 


same e principles are being found useful for fact that they involve a white subject and 
more e complex social theories currently under " Negroes. The phrase “with Negroes” occurs _ 


uniformly in each of the definitions, as 


F HE FOUR SUBUNIVERSES The intergroup 
haviors of some pairs of ‘groups other 


four of interracial behavior whites and Negroes can be defined ‘merely 

which we are focussing described by replacing “white” and “Negroes” with 
oe briefly by Bastide and van den Berghe. For the respective characterizations of the de- 
our present purposes, it is convenient to re- sired groups. — ‘It is convenient to think © of 


_ state and to capsulize the descriptions. ’ The specific groups, such as Negroes and whites, 
following are definitions of the subuniv erses® _in developing our theory. The theory may be , 


of the four types: enlarged subsequently by letting the groups 


Stereotype: Belief (aw white subject) vary according to some principle. 
ne: ___ The common or fixed elements indicate 


1957, Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Com- - the universe of which the subuniverses are 


pany, 1959, pp. 130-132; Uriel G. Foa, “The Con-_ : 
tiguity Principle in the Structure of Interpersonal ~ subsets. Since the -subuniverses nevertheless 


Relations,” Human differ among themselves, our first task is to 
pp. 229-238. ascertain the facets which determine those 
*The distinction between semantic and differences. Differences also exist within each — 


structures, as different levels of systems of com } 
7 ponents, is made in Louis Guttman, “The Principal _ _subuniverse separately, for each in turn is ~ 


- Components of Scalable Attitudes,” and “A New _ set of elements. So we shall also seek facets t 
_ Approach to Factor Analysis: The Radex,” in P. F = differentiate within subuniverses. _ 
Lazarsfeld, editor, Mathematical Thinking in ‘he 
‘Social Sciences, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954. 
& The subuniverses are listed here in a different “tHe STRUCTURE OF =RENCES 
order from that given by Bastide and van 

Berghe, namely, in the order a, b, d, of their 
notation. Their order essentially arbitrary ‘The four definitions differ among them- 
played no particular role in their analyses, selves primarily on three facets,® the 
while our ordering has fundamental importance in 
our analyses, as will become apparent below. 6 The technical concept denoted “facet” 
; phrasing of definitions is often awkward, since om widely in the social and other sciences, as _ 

_ our concern is with formalizing a certain con- well as in mathematics, but strangely has never ' 
 ceptual structure rather than with literary ele- been given a standard name. Christening the con- 
gance; the two are not always. compatible. In the cept by “facet”? was formally proposed in Louis 
definition of “stereotype, ” we have even reversed Guttman, “An Outline of Some New Methodology 
: z apparent emphasis from the more usual one for Social Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 = 
of disparaging Negroes, again so as to maintain 1954-55), pp. 395404, p. 399. 
a formal structure comparable to that in the other Prominent sociologists who have used the concept — 
- definitions. We have changed the names slightly extensively in their own work, albeit rather in- 
for the last two subuniverses from those given by formally, include Vilfredo Pareto, Leopold von 
-Bastide and van den Berghe, for the convenience — Wiese, Talcott Parsons, Pitirim Sorokin, and Stuart 
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‘ments } of which are italicized in the  defini- in the rank order of the subuniverses suffices 
“tons given above. Each definition concerns to divide. the elements with subscript “1” 
a type of behavior of a subject vis-a-vis a from the elements with subscript “2. «4 ae 
type of ‘intergroup behavior of a type of facet A, the cutting point is between III and 

7 a rent. Two kinds of behavior for the sub- IV; for facet B, between IT and IIT; and for 

_ ject occur in the definitions: belief (a form facet C, between I and II. If we atiieily 

-. of covert behavior) and overt action. Also, call subuniverse I the left end of the scale, 
two | kinds of referents occur: the subject’s we have the rank order I<II<III< IV, a 


"group and the subject Aimse/lf. Similarly, two more verbally: Stereotype << Norm < Hypo- 
kinds of intergroup behavior are distin- thetical Interaction<Personal Interaction. 
guished: comparative and sg he symbol “<” is used merely to signify a 
Thus, each of the three facets occurs as that what is to the left of the symbol 
a dichotomy. It is helpful to list them and _ cedes what is to the right of the symbol in 
their elements in tabular form, assigning _the rank order. 
sy ymbols to . each for later use, as in Table 1. Scale structures haves been found i in various a 


‘Tape 1. Facets on WHICH Suaus NIVERSES- DIFFE! 


as—overt action be== subject himself C=interactive 


The capital letters A, B, and C denote the = of be ro data—in ranking aang 7 
three facets, while the corresponding small 


of the respective facets. _ wee abstract concepts. ‘In the empirical cases, 
Three dichotomous facets yield eight only approximately perfect or quasi- “scales 
(=2 x 2x2) possible combinations of three are the rule, which sometimes raises trouble- 
: _ elements each, one element from each facet. some problems of how to handle scale error. - 
That is, the Cartesian product of the three On the nonempirical, conceptual level, truly _ 
facets, which may be denoted by ABC, is. perfect scales are not at all impossible, | as 
a set of eight profiles, each profile having - exemplified above, with | no problem of scale 
three components. Each profile defines a dif- error, 
=. 


ferent subuniverse. But we hz lefined Ge +. 


_ above only four subuniverses, | or only a THE MEANING OF THE RANK ORDER OF THE | 
subset of ABC. W e may tabulate this subset SUBU BUN IV VERSES 


we 


quires exploration. According to scale theory, 


Stereotype ordering th fil ] li f 
= Sa g the profiles also implies a formal 


. ——. ordering of the categories within each facet. 
7 


SY The o ordering I<II<III<IV implies for- 
striking feat ure revea e is tabu-— a1<as, bi<be, Do these further or- 
lation is that the profiles form a perfect: derings have any common semantic meaning, 


4 scale.’ For each fi facet, single cutting formalisms aside? If not, the formal scale of 
= 7 While the literature on scale analysis has be- the four subuniverses need have no clear 
main: Stouffer et a Jeasurement an rediction, 
common me ning for the 
Op. cit.; Louis tman, Cornell Technique on for the orderings ca can 


tt 
III. Hypothetical Interaction © 
yp a ctio 


be suggested: they show in each case a pro- a 


7 (Summer, 1947), gression from a weak to a strong form of — 


Psychological 


pp. 247-279, and also in C. W. Churchman et al., 
Measurement of Consumer Interest, Philadelphia: Studies in Scale Analysis, New Brunswick: Rut gers 7 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947; M. W. University Press, 1954; Guttman, “The Principal — 


Riley, J. W. Riley, Jr., J. Toby al., of Scalable op. cit. 
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behavior of the subject vis-a-vis Negroes. be and ag be cy. . According to their last 
“Belief” is weaker than “overt action” in two components ( (be each of these 

a "being passive rather than active. Referring _ cerns the comparison (c;) of the a an 
to the behavior of “subject’s group” is weaker himself. (bz) with Negroes as to desirable — 
than the subject referring to “himself,” inso- - traits. The first profile might be called “Feel — 
far as the subject’s relations with Negroes a and the second “Act Superior.” 
are concerned. “Comparative” behavior is It would be interesting to pursue further the oy 
weaker than “interactive” behavior since it ‘semantic meanings of these profiles, but — 
does not imply social contact; a comparison - this we would carry us too 0 far afield from our im-— 
is more passive than interaction. purposes. In any event, again given 
Accepting this interpretation of the order- orderings a;<az, bi< bo, and 
ings within facets, we can say that the order- both profiles are intermediate in strength to 
_ ing of the subuniverses themselves also runs Stereotype and Personal Interaction, with 
from weakest to ‘strongest. “Stereotype” being weaker than “Act 
_ the weakest form of intergroup subuniverse, Superior.” Thus, we have another possible 
“Personal Interaction” is the strongest form, scale of subuniverse profiles: Paha? ia 


while the other two subuniverses are Subuniverse Profile 


mediate in strength, in the indicated “order. 


THE 0 SUBUNIVERSES II”. Act Superior 


ow hat of the profiles from ABC that were 
"<IV. 


not included among the original four defini- where "<I 


tions? ‘These can define further subuniver erses. all eight profiles of ABC and 
the orderings a;<as, bi<be, and C1<Co, 


three further scales are possible. They are 

Each of these, according | by the following three orderings, 
ey which hold simultaneously wi ith the order- 


(asby), 
overt action (a2) of with above: 
ence to the subject’s group (b;). Presumably, 
each implies that the subject should activ ate 
or stimulate his group—in one case as to” if I<" <H<lv. J 
= it compares itself with Negroes: (ci), 


i in the other, regarding interaction with TOTAL UNIVERSE 


(co). The first case might be called 
“Teaching” and the second “Preaching.” > No further scales are possible beyon ond the 


Assuming again that the simultaneous or- 7 inch listed above, given the — a1<a2, 

yas, and bok, fF the tre aces, One wa 

Teaching are each stronger iis limitation is to por ray 
than Stereotype, and each is weaker a é ‘entire “universe as a partly ordered set, — 
ersonal Interaction. Furthermore, eaching in Figure 1. The connecting lines between 
levels” in the figure show the pairs of fo 


weaker than Preaching. Indeed, we can 
“files be 
spell out the structure of another scale with ie es between which the inequality relation 


” holds. If abc and a’ b’ c’ are any two 7 
these new subuniverses, using the extreme 4 
es iceland different profiles, then abc<a’ b’ c’ if and 


rses of the previous scale: 
— only” if simultaneously , bSb’, and 
Subunivene 
Stereotype bits Ina scalable series of levels, each profile’ 
Teaching bc differs from its predecessor on only 


Preaching facet. Starting with Stereotype as Level 


i IV. Personal Interaction 


We have <IV moving from. Level II, for there a are re only three subscripts 
weakest | to strongest. in Stereoty pe that can be raised from a “1” 


remaining two omitted profiles are” to a‘ “2. .” Since each profile in Level II has 


te . 
— 
&§ 
— 
i 
| 
— 


Ficure 


Interacts on 


subscripts of that can FACETS THAT DIFFERE TIATE 
changed to a “2,” there are only two ways i. SUBUNIVERSES 


that a profile can move to Level III, soeach H: completed ‘the differentiation be- 
has two lines branching down from it. For. _ tween the subuniverses, what about differ- 
4 convenience, ce, WE have listed Hy pothetical - ~ ences within subuniverses? Each subuniverse 
a Interaction twice in Level III in the figure; is in turn a set of behaviors, differing along — 
in order to avoid criss-ci crossing lines. T here three further facets which we label V, P, and a 
since there are only three ways of “sim = V refers to the set of all variants associated 
one subscript equal to “1” and the Temain- with the elements of ‘facet C. W 
ing two equal to “ ” The scales are the _ notes” comparative intergroup behavior, it 
continually "descending possible path- does so only in a generic , and there 
ways from Stereoty pe to Personal Interaction are many possible specific examples of such 
+ the diagram, along the lines running from behavior. Indeed we have focussed—accord-. 


level to level. to our definition of Stereotype—on “de- 
The u universe is only partly ordered, for traits.” Now “desirable traits” sub- 
many pairs of profiles are not comparable. ‘a rather large set, whose elements 
For example, we cannot say that the in- include foresight, su; ggestibility, self control, 
equality “<” holds between Norm and intelligence, to mention. only a few of 
_ Superior, in either direction; while the latter the forty-one traits used by Bastide and 
—-exce Is the former on | facets A and B, the v yan den Berghe (which in turn are but a 
"reverse. e is true on facet C. “Any two ‘eeeliee sample from a much larger possible set. > 


® the same level or noncomparable for simi- Similarly, c2, or interaction, is a generic” 


lar reasons term for “social ways” of behaving which in- = 


concept of levels can nevertheless be clude playing together, visiting, 

Both Norm Teaching are in- ing, So on. 


between Levels I and Til. Similarly, “traits” comparative behavior, V. the 
Teaching and Feel Superior are intermediate set of “social ways” of interactive behavior 
to Stereotype and Act t Superior, and in this then Vi is the union of these two sets. 

are also of the same level. Norm and Accordingly, each subject has many Stereo- : 
Feel Superior are similarly bounded. T ‘hus types, for example—as many as there are 
Norm, Teaching, and Feel Superior are elements i in V;. This is indicated by the in- 
bounded pairwise into similar intervals, sertion of parentheses around “desirable 

in 1 this sense are of the: same level. in the parentheses of The 


— 
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— 
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AST RUCTURAL ‘THEORY | FOR INTERGROUP BELIEFS AND ACTION 


name of a trait (such as “fore ot indis- 
_ sight”) so ) as to yield a particular stereotype pensable. Lack of theoretical clarity as to 7 - 
on that trait. For the same reason, the ex. _ the specifications of the facets of the map- 
pression ‘ ‘social ways” is enclosed in paren- _ _ ping may be the situation that often impedes : 
theses in the definitions in which it occurs, the connection between abstract theory and 
to show that names of particular “ways” 
= ‘may be substituted to yield specific forms of From the empirical results _ implied by 
interaction. = |}. formula (1), it is possible to calculate the 
he possible variants is of behavior are Statistical relations among all the variants 
id further to be modified by their degrees of of behavior for all profiles of AB for the 


favorableness toward Negroes. The stereo- given population. But, along with Bastide 
: type a subject may have of Negro intelli- and van den Berghe, we may not be inter- 
be 


gence, for example, ‘may range from very ested in such a a detailed statistical analysis. 
favorable to very unfavorable. This range These authors have assigned, for each of 
ql is indicated within the parentheses (excel- _ their four subuniverses, a numerical ood 
not excel) in the definition ‘of Stereotype. to each subject, based on his behavior with 
_ Similarly, Norms, Teaching, Personal Inter- espect to all the variants of that subuni- 
actions, and so on may each range from very _V€Fse. In essence, they have derived from 


favorable to unfavorable. The | expres- mapping 


sion of the range may differ for each variant (2) PABC ‘Ss, 


in V. The totality of all values of all these 
where S is the continuum of real numbers. 
specific ra ranges we denote by Micates, 


ae 2 f let 

ccording to the subject. white 

selves accor g to ject. 7 h lies th f ight 
nite ~ Berghe: : it implies the assignment of ei t 

: subject” is also a variable here, in ‘that the real numbers, or scores, to each subject in. 
“4 name of any member of the given white  P_one each profile 
~ population can replace the generic term, the the Brazilian study included only four pro- ; 


behaviors are of individual subjects. A given “files n ABC, it derived only” “scores 
of white subjects, such as_ the per subject. 


Brazilian, is indicated here by P. 


OF THE EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


moving from mapping (1) to mapping (2) 
_R, and P would consist of observing a value should each subuniverse of variants prove 
4 in the range R for each subject in popula- — empirically to be perfectly scalable for P. 
fans 
im P on each variant in V for each profile _ From the scale scores on a subuniverse one 


signed according to the facets A, B, C, V 


in AB. (The facet C is already implicitly — could then reproduce the behavior on the 
_ taken care of by defining V to be the union ‘Variants. For example, if s were the score 


s V; and V2, so we need not refer to C of subject for gubuniverse a, bi then 


_ rectly here.) Using the convenient termi from s and knowledge of the empirical scale — 
nology and notation of set theory, the com- structure one could deduce each value of 
_ plete research would or PABV into R: _ R for p on each profile of a; b; V;. In the 


PABV —> “case ‘quasi- scalability, one could parsi-_ 


moniously deduce at least the frequencies of 

4 The empirical observations would bea as subset — _ joint occurrence of values from R for r each 
f the Cartesian product PABVR. pair of profiles’ from a; b; V 1 for -Popula- 
may be suggested that any coherent tion P. 
social theory referring to empirical research Bastide and van den Berghe 
e can be expressed as a mapping such as (1). carried out no tests of scalability for their 
The number and nature of the facets | may data. It seems plausible, however, that each 

vary widely from those of our “present ex- of their senate should be at least quasi- 


ample, both for the domain and for the range, 
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may also” approximate the “regression-— 


cussion, let us accept the hypothesis that ~ only of the semantics of universe ABC, but 
scores may be sufficient for study- we do ropose to predict a pattern or struc- 
ing the empirical interrelationships among ture for the relative sizes of the statistical 
the subuniverses. coefficients from purely s semantic considera- 


assures a meaningful rank order of the sub- Since the Brazilian data allow us us to check 
7 in P for each subuniverse, these ranks our prediction only with respect to the inter- 
may often be monotonely transformed into . correlations of scores on subuniverses I, II, 
scores, all of which have linear regressions III, and IV, we concentrate first. on ‘these. r 
on each other. 8 In such a case, the resulting .- prediction is based on the followi 
scores are generally uniquely determined proposition: 
_ (when expressed in standard form: with zero - Contiguity Hypothesis. Subuniverses closer 
_ means and unit variances). More impor- to each other in the semantic scale of their 
‘tantly, t the relations between subuniverses definitions will also be closer statistically. at 
then be expressed by ordinary product- Statistical closeness is 
moment correlation coefficients. mately (but not t always exactly, as we shall 
imple additive scoring—as that used in “indicate below) by correlation coefficients. 
the Brazilian study—of quasi-scalable items According to the contiguity “hypothesis, gen- 
closely approximate the underlying erally ‘Stereoty pe 
rank order if the number of items is large. ‘highly with Norm then with Hypothetical 


"Interaction, and almost certainly more than 
Personal Interaction: ry rv. 
‘Similarly, should have” 
that are directly possible, , or where differing 


a 

egress of contiguity are defined by semantic: 
ACTUAL STRUCTURE OF ons 

yal rank order considerations for the subuni- 


_ linearizing scores quite well. Let us, then, 


accept the empirical correlation coefficients _ 

q of the Brazilian study as a correct picture — 

the relationships among the subuniverses 


considered. 


actual correlation matrix reported by 


mapping (2), the empirical product- the a authors of the Brazilian study is equiv 
correlations between the to the presentation Table 2. 


Hypothetical Interaction 68 


universes of ABC for . all ‘structure of ‘this correlation table is” vir- 


- tions | tend to be adjacent to the main diag-_ 

‘theoretical basis for the structure. onal, “corresponding to the — 

of of this empirical correlation ‘matte. subuniverses—and they taper off 


ast and southwest corners a 
correlation coefficient knowledge 


the table, where s semantic differences increase. | 


Ana arent 
8 Louis Guttman, “Metricing Rank Ordered and a! PP slight exception » 0 this struc- 
Linear Factor ture ‘that I (=. 49) not quite 


“exceed r 
‘rv ( the fact ct that 


Sankhya (in press). 7 
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A STRUCTURAL THEORY FOR OR INTERGROUP BELIEFS AND AND ACTION = 


“7 ‘semantically III lies between II and IV. This generalized “score for subject p on Belief 
a — be no actual contradiction of the con-— concerning behavior with Negroes; the score 
tiguity hypothesis, as should become evident is more positive when subject p’s ’s beliefs are 7 
o the explicit discussion of statistical dis- more ore positive, and the score is more negative “i 
tances below. Sampling error, of course, in the converse case. Similarly, Dip is” a 
might also be offered as a tentative explana- 
pre 
tion for ‘the apparent aberration, but we more ‘positive as the -subject’s: reference to 
prefer to ignore such ‘ “outs” for the purpose cs his group’s behavior _vis- a-vis Negroes is — 


F of the exposition of our theory. The selection more favorable. And cp is a generalized 
of the 580 subjects used from the Brazilian 7 score on Comparative Behavior, increasing © 


P is described as “neither random nor pro- as p ascribes better traits to Negroes. 
portional;” even this need not affect our Interaction scores are also possible for 
‘str ictural theory. The relative patterning of Pairs of components, such as a; a; 
correlations ; need not change even ‘though and by C;. These we shall ignore here for | 
the absolute sizes of the coefficients might. “ot esent (moreover, apparently they are 
Idiosyncracies of sampling and biased selec- not essential to the present numerical ex- 
tions of subjects often | can violently affect _ ample). The highest | order interaction, as- 
arithmetic means and other averages, as well 4 - signed to the total profile a ay bi ¢ Cis “may be 7 
as variances and other measures of dis- considered the unique factor score for p, in 
persion. Correlation coefficients are often the language of factor analysis, and we shall 
harder to destroy or to build up artificially, denote it by This score” is specific to to 
subuniverse I as a whole. 
_ Going in the reverse direction, we may 
consider a most general score, , for the uni- -— 
verse as a whole, and denote it by Up. This, 
implies an underlying generalized behavior, | 
ranging from unfavorable to favorable 
toward Negroes and unmodified by any of 


and the possible attenuation or disattenua- 
tion is even less likely to alter the pattern of 
correlations, since such effects usually in- 
> fluence correlation coefficients by constants 


of 


EM OF {ENTARY S ISTICAL 
ST | OF N Y STATI 


‘Thus far the metrics of S are arbitrary. 7 
A correlation matrix which rev eals a simple focus on correlation coefficients is 
adient similar ‘to the one given above has focus implicitly on | the scores as in s 
been termed a simplex? It is possible to form: with zero means and unit variances. _ 
_ make more precise statistical hypotheses, Let us seek more “natural” metrics, or con- 
_ based on the semantic structures of the sub- 


proportionality, Wr, 1 Wi, 


universes, in order to arrive at a more precise 

specification of the gradient among the em-— 

pirical correlation coefficients. One way of 

a this is to hy ypothesize a : a system of ele- 

‘mentary statistical components—or of com- 

mon-factors, in the language of factor 

 amalyaioth that gives rise to the observed co- 

nents, however, directly with the Se 
‘components. 

Let be the score ‘observed for subject 

: P on subuniverse I. Since this score was ob-— 

4 tained by mapping pa; b; c; into S, let us 

assume that it is a function of a series of sub-— 

scores for person p, one for each of the com-— 

ponents of profile a1 by Ci, say scores denoted 

as dip, and Cap. 


‘te, 
efficients, associating the statistical compo- — 
semantic 


erbally, d , denotes a 


‘dents. of 
which will enable us to write un- 


attenuated and “natural” scores 

tivp =WivpSivp—Z1vp; 
which have the following statistical structure 
assumed to be associated with the facet 


ime “details of such of 
~ scores s to 0 scores t see the reference i in foot-- 


hee a consequence of the scalable : semantic 

structure underlying the various scores in 


THE 
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sis: the Radex,” op. cit. — 
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Taste 3. Tae Empreicat Corretation COEFFICIENTS FOR THE Four SUBUNIVERSES 


equations (3)- (6), each t differs from its empirical partial correlation between 
predecessor by a difference of scores on only — _ Pair of behaviors, holding the others con- 
-asingle facet. Let the differences within stant, is given in Table 3. 


scores be respectively denoted by: ae The gradients among the coefficients in 


at Table 3 are much sharper than in Table = 
Pp— "ap Vip — 


| Then subtracting equation (3) from (4), order among the subuniverses. Subuniverse 7 
: (4) from (5), and | and (5) from (6) yield, re- Jy once more does not conform to the 
spectively, pattern in the simplest way, but again does 
timp—tip=Bp lation between subuniverses III and 
would have behaved more nicely were it 
4 new tector net. than ite gi nvalue of 
Alternatively, we can write a a w factor pat- ‘Srger than is give ue 0 
tern equivalent to (3)-(6): Further confirmation of the order is pro- 
_ vided by the multiple-correlation coefficients — 
of each observed variable on the remaining 
4 up—tptyp ones. These are listed in Table 4, where 
(9) he they are also compared with the highest zero- 
(10) vot Boban. order correlations of the respective variables 
Introducing now of. zero with any other in Table 2. 
_ covariances among a, 8, and y makes equa- _—‘ The first subuniverse in ‘the — order, 
tions (7)-(10) exactly equivalent to those Stereotype, is no more predictable from all 
of a general ty pe of simplex analyzed in de- three remaining subuniverses than it is from i 
‘f tail elsewhere,’° and predicting the empirical _ merely its immediate neighbor, Norm. This 
_ structure of Table 2. Equations (7)-(10) should be expected from equations (3)—(6), _ 
show: how each variable differs from its or alternatively from (7)- (10), which hy- 


predecessor by an additional factor, so that _pothesize ‘that the non-neighbors of Stereo- 


_— _ should decrease in general as the variables in and hence not predictive of Stereotype. 
depart from each other in the given rank On the other hand, Norm does gain in pre-_ 


the correlation between any two pe introduce further factors not contained 


order. dictability” by considering more than one 


neighbor, but essentially by considering its 
FURTHER EMPIRICAL VERIFICATION: two immediate neighbors in the rank order, 


THE PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE ‘I and ‘II. Partial correlation coefficients 


TABLE 4. MULTIPLE AND MAXIMAL ZERO-ORDER 


Not aly have the zero-order correlations 
of Table 2 their approximate pattern pre- 4 


dicted from the simplex structure of equa- Maximal 


tions (7)—(10), but the partial correlations — 
Correlation Correlation 


4 have a similarly predicted pattern, and in- 
deed often it more sharply.’* The 
Stereotype 


“A Generalized Simplex. N 
Factor ‘Analysis, Psychometrika, 20 IIL. 


PP. 173-192, IV. Personal Interaction 


Subuniverse 


i 


: 
j 
— 
— 
q 
q 


_ 3 imply that most of the multiple predicta- 


"the: corniation of II is a bit 


to. Failure of the results to check out could 


weights, the coefficients in row II of Table imply either or both of the following possi- 
bilities: the statistical déduced 
bility of Norm is dependent on subuniverses — _ from the semantic structure was not appro- — 
I and III. priate; the semantic structure was faulty 
oa Hypothetical Interaction does not appre- incomplete. 
ciably gain by using a multiple rather than A more comple te analysis would seek to — 
_ a simple regression. This is also explained by ite the scores on each of the common-— 
‘Table | 3, , where row III shows that only — factors in equations s (3)- (6). As these equa- 
Norm : receives a substantial multiple regres- — tions stand, there are more common factors - 
Xe weight, the other neighbor, Personal (namely, seven) than observed variables 7 — 
~ si Interaction, failing to give as large a coeffi- > _ This situation is 1 remedied when all eight 
cient as might be expected from the ci con- gubuniverse scores are considered simul- 
tiguity hypothesis. The result is that sub- taneously, for no further common-factors are 
Universe it is about a as predictable from one _ thereby. The technicalities: 


The s same holds f for the last in tistical analysis. 12 
the rank order. It has” but immediate 


of course and is about a su 
a SUMMARY | 
Three facets (subject’s behavior, referent, 


and referent’s intergroup behavior) of two 
elements each suffice to distinguish eight 


about ec equal weight in the multiple regression important subuniverses of intergroup be- 

for IV, , according to row IV of Table 3. This havior. ‘Differences within each subuniverse 7 
does not destroy the established order, of 2%@ defined by two further facets, the vari- 
course, but it would have been neater to ants and the ranges of the respective be- 


have II less interchangeable with IT asa haviors. Statistical distances between the | 
predictor ‘of IV, in light of the fact that ‘subuniverses were predicted to have a certain 
II is clearly between I and III for all the order structure related to the facet design — 
other regressions. —S “Te te of the semantic definition of the subuniverses. 

This statistical structure was verified em- 
STATISTICAL RELATIONS FOR THE - pirically for the four subuniverses studied in 

REMAINING | SUBUNIVERSES Brazil by Bastide and van den Berghe. ion 

approximate simplex order holds among these 


‘Had w we re empirical ron for the con complete | latter four subuniverses, so that the maxi- 
‘matrix of correlations among all eight sub- mum predictability of each is virtually at- 
universes, the validity of our structural - tainable from: its immediate neighbor or 
‘theory as thus far developed could be “neighbors alone. To increase the predicta- 
checked further. Equations similar to (3)- ~ bility would require enriching the facet de- _ 
(6) and (7)—(10) can be written for each © sign, or placing these behaviors in a larger —  . 
of the other possible semantic scales based context. 

on all of ABC. Each observed subuniverse 


— 
score can be expressed as a of ty and | _ RELATION TO. ‘COMMON- FAC CTOR 
‘some combination of a, 8, and y, apart from (ANALYSIS: 


its” unique e factor score. The hypothesis 
correlations among a, 8, and would For readers interested in 
between the approach presented above and a 


then enable us to calculate the distances — type of common-factor analysis with which 7 
_ between any two subuniverses, once the sta- they may be more familiar, the following re- 
tistical distances are calculated for the sub- marks may be helpful. 


universes of the Brazilian study. The em- __ (a) Our factor structure is not obtained by a 


_ pirical results could then be compared with _ “blind” analysis, but is hypothesized directly — 


the calculated results, and thus verify the This ig sketched in Guttman, “What 
adequacy of the structural theory. Lies Ahead for Factor Analysis? op. cit. 


larger (r=.51) and both III and II receive 
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be of revealing ahead 
_ structures, such as the simplex, even when the = 
_ order is strikingly apparent to the eye and is the 4 
‘Most parsimonious way of viewing the data. oz 
(b) At least two different rotations of axes 
_ are meaningful for our case: equations (3)—(6 4 
and equations (7)- (10). In each case, 
factors are “named” in advance. A third rota- 


also prove n-dimensional space—where n is the number 
ingful eventually, when the appropriate psy- g common-factors—when the Euclidean metric — 
chology is worked out, as discussed in the 
references of footnotes 4 and 10. But our struc- The orthogonality conditions between 
tural conclusions depend on none of these: and 7 lay no restrictions on their covariances 
the additivity of distance functions is all we with t, in pattern (7)-(10); t; may be oblique 
need and this requires no of or orthogonal to each of these latter factors, 
reference axes. without affecting the additivity of distances 
Even after eliminating u unique factors, we 
have left as many common- factors as observed ——_-18 Ibid; and Louis Guttman, “To What Extent 
_ variables, as in equations (7)-(10), or even Can Communalities Reduce Rank?” Psychometrika, — 


common- factors than observed variables, 23 (December, 1958), 297- 


Using: variances as distance ‘functions, 
instead of standard deviations, implies using a 
-non-Euclidean metric for the variables. The — 
- variables: lie in one dimension—along a straight 
line, and in the semantic scale order—when our 
-non-Euclidean metric is used; but they define 


‘SOME STATISTICAL P ROBLEMS INR ESEARCH ‘DESIGN 


Several statistical problems in the design of research are discussed: (1) de use ioctl statistical = 
tests and the search for causation in survey research are examined; for this we suggest wal 
_ separating four classes of variables: explanatory, controlled, confounded, and randomized. 
3 (2) The relative advantages of experiments, surveys, and other investigations are shown 
to derive respectively from better control, representation, and measurement. (3) Finally, 
three common misuses of statistical tests are examined: “hunting — with a shot-gun for sig- — 
nificant differences,’ confusing Statistical significance with substantive importance, and 

overemphasis on the primitive level of merely finding 
eee. is an important — ference. We can spare elaborate introductions 


aspect of scientific inference. The sta- because these problems are well known. W hy 

a — tistical consultant spends much of his then discuss them here at all? We do so 

time in the borderland between statistics ~ because, first, they are problems about which 
_ the other aspects, philosophical and sub- . there is a great deal of misunderstanding, - 
stantive, of the scientific search for explan na- evident in current research; and, second, 


tion. This marginal life is rich both in direct they are statistical problems on w hich there — 
_ experience and in discussions of funda- is broad agreement among research stat- - 
mentals; these have stimulated my concern isticians—and on which these 
the problems treated here. generally disagree with much in the current 
I intend to touch on several problems _ practice of research scientists." 


with the interplay of statistics with 


_ Cf. R. A. Fisher, The Design of 
the more e general problems of scientific in Oh 


“The statistician cannot evade the responsi- 
* This research has been supported by a ous bility for understanding the processes he applies or 


from the Ford Foundation for Development of the — _ recommends. My immediate point is that the ques- 

} a Behavioral Sciences. It has benefited from the sug- tions involved can be disassociated from all that is 
aa and encouragement of John W. Tukey and strictly technical in the statistician’s craft, and when 

: _ others. But the author alone is responsible for any $0 detached, are questions only of the right use of 
controversial opinions. ——— human reasoning powers, with which all intel- 


from a facet design based on social psychological as in equation (3)—(6). New light is cast by 
radex theory on the communality problem of 
g factor analysis: the assumption that parsimony — 
is equivalent to smallness of number of common- 
— 
iz 
— 
— 
i — 
7 
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STATISTICAL PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH DESIGN | 
,. Several problems will be considered briefly, lems” of separating the explanatory varia- 


hence incompletely. The aim of this paper bles 
is not a profound analysis, but a clear The researcher. designates the explanatory a 
elementary treatment of several related prob- variables on the basis of substantive scien- — 
lems. The footnotes contain references to tific theories. He recognizes the evidence of - 
i thorough treatments. Moreover, these other sources of variation and he needs to 
3 not all the problems in this area, nor separate these from the explanatory vari 


even necessarily the most important | ones; ables. Sorting | all sources of variation into 
_ the reader m may find that his favorite, his” “four ¢ classes seems to me a useful simplifica- 
za annoying problem, has been omitted. tion. Furthermore, no confusion need oe 
The problems selected are a group with a_ from talking about sorting and treating “var- 
common core, they arise frequently, yet hl iables,” instead of “sources of variation.” 
are widely misunderstood. = = — | a I. The explanatory variables, sometimes 


called the ‘ “experimental” variables, are the 


- STATISTICAL TESTS OF SURVEY I mgs objects of the research. They are the vari- 
ables among which the researcher wishes to 


find and to measure some specified relation- 

is hardly news. Perhaps the wittiest ‘state- ships. They include both the “dependent” 
ments on this point are in George Bernard and the “independent” variables, that is, the 
Shaw’s preface to The Doctor's Dilemma, predictand” and “predictor” variables. 

in the sections on “Statistical Illusions,” with respect pe the aims of the research all 
“The Surprises of Attention and Neglect,” im variables, of tn there are three 


‘Stealing Credit, from and classes, are extraneous. 


. There rad extraneous variables which — 
Kendall 2 ; are controlled. ‘The control may be ex- 
textbook by ule and enda ercised in either or both the selection 


in three separate chapters with the the estimation procedures. 


causation. Searching for causal factors sarwred ss 4 See the excellent and readable art article, Herman 
_ survey data is an old, useful sport; and the _ Wold, “Causal Inference from Observational Data,” mo 
attempts to separate true explanatory vari- Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (A), 119° 
ables from extraneous and “spurious” corre- (Part 1, January, 1956), pp. 28-61. Also the two- — 
lations have taxed scientists since antiquity technical article, M. G. Kendall, Biometrbe, — 
Structure and Functional Relationship,” Biometrika 
and will undoubtedly continue to do so. 38 (June, 1951), pp. 12-25; and 39 (June, 
_ Neyman and Simon® show that beyond 1952), pp. 96-108. The interesting methods of — 


common sense, there are some technical skills “path coefficients” in genetics have been developed 7 
involved in tracking down spurious corre-— _ by Wright for inferring causal factors from regres- 
sion coefficients. See, in Oscar Kempthorne et al., “i 


~ ations. Econometricians and geneticists hi have ‘Statistics and Mathematics in Biology, Ames, Iowa: 
developed great interest and skill in 1 the prob- The Iowa State College Press, 1954; Sewall Wright, 
— The Interpretation of Multi-Variate Systems,” 
people, who hope to be intelligible, 2; and John W. Tukey, “Causation, Regres- 


A 


= - 


7  — concerned, and on which the statistician, as sion and Path Analysis,” Chapter 3. Also C. C. Li, | 
such, speaks with no special authority. The statis- “The Concept of Path Coefficient and Its Impact on 
tician cannot excuse himself from the duty of get- ~ Population Genetics,” Biometrics, 12 (June, 1956), 
7 ting his head clear on the principles « of scientific © pp. 190-209. I do not know whether these methods 

ae but equally no other thinking man can_ can be of wide service in current social science re-_ 
avoid a like obligation. search in the presence of numerous factors, of large 
4 2G. Undy Yule and M. G. Intro- unexplained variances, and of 


duction to the Theory of Statistics, London: Grif- of causation. 


‘fin, 11th edition, 1937, Chapters 4, 15, and 16. Kendall points out it that these are 
8 Jerzy Neyman, Lectures and Conferences on preferable. See his paper cited in footnote 4, and 
Mathematical Statistics and Probability, Washing- M. G. Kendall and W. R. Buckland, A Dictionary 
ton, Gs Graduate School of Department of of Statistical Terms, Prepared for the 
Agriculture, 1952, pp. 143-154. Herbert A. Simon, — Statistical Institute with assistance of UNESCO, 
“Spurious Correlation: A Causal Interpretation,” London: Oliver and Boyd, 1957. I have also tried d 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 49 to follow in IV below his distinction of “variate” a - 
pp. 467-479; also in his Models for random variables from for the usual 
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trolled variables which are confounded with - probability sample survey of adults of S 
- the Class I variables. FEI - United States we find that the level of 
b IV. There are extraneous uncontrolled - political interest is higher in urban than in 
variables which are treated - randomized rural areas. A test of significance will show 
errors. In “deal” ‘experiments (discussed whether or not the difference in the “lev as” 
below) they are actually randomized; is large enough, compared with the sampling 
surveys and investigations ‘they are only error of the difference, to be considered “sig- 
‘oe to be randomized. Randomization ‘nificant. ” Better still, the confidence interval — 
—_ be regarded as a substitute for  experi-_ ee the difference will disclose the limi 
_ mental control or as a form of control. a within which we can expect the “true” po 
_ The aim of efficient design both in experi- lation value of the difference to lie. If 
“ments: and i in surveys is to place as many of families had to urban and rural 


the second The aim of ofa true experiment, then the sampling e error 
in experiments is to place all of the third = would measure the effects of Class IV vari- — 
class into the fourth class; in the “ideal” ables against the effects of i when versus rural 
experiment there are no variables in the ‘residence on political interest; the difference 
class. And it is the aim of controls of various in levels beyond sampling errors could be 
4 kinds in in surveys to separate variables the ascribed (with ) the 


controls may involve the use of Actually, however, ‘residences are not as as- 
cross-tabulations, regression, standardization, signed at random. Hence, in survey results, 
-matching of units, and so on. ey se Class III variables may account for some of 
| The function of statistical “tests of signif- - the difference. ‘If the test of significance 
; icance” is to test the effects found among the rejects the null hypothesis of no difference, 
Class I variables against the effects | of the . several hy potheses remain in addition to that — 
| variables of Class IV. An “ideal” experiment of a simple relationship between urban versus — 
here denotes an experiment for which this — rural residence and political interest. Could pa 


“= be done through randomization without — differences in income, in | occupation, or in| 
any possible confusion with Class III vari- - family life cycle account for the difference 
ables. (The difficulties of reaching this in the lev els? The st y try t to remove 
= are discussed below.) In survey | Te- 


variables, which are extraneous to his 


a contrast the effects of the random variables. = interest; then he computes the 
_ of Class IV against the explanatory variables gifference, between the urban and rural 
of Class I confounded with unknown effects residents, of the levels of interest now free a 
of Class III variables. In both the ideal ex- of confounding This 


7 periment and in surveys the statistical tests _ ~ be followed by é a proper test of significance—_ 


h 
_ serve to separate the effects of the — or, preferably, by some other form of sta-_ o 


r 
explanatory _and confo ounded variables; Of course, other variables of Class Il may 
their separation poses severe . problems for 
logic and for scientific methods; statistics is a 
only” one of the tools in this endeavor. The 


‘scientist must make many decisions as to 
hi h bl t to hi bi The error measures 
wan ss variables are ex _— ad IS objec- = tion in the difference of levels due to the uct 

tives, which should and can be controlled, operations. The computation of the sampling error 
ss and what methods of control he should use. _ must take proper account of the actual sample de- 


He must decide where and how to introduce | Sign, and not blindly follow the standard simple 
random formulas. See Leslie Kish, “Confidence In-— 


_ Statistical of into the anal- tervals for Complex Samples,” American Socio- 
Review, 22 (April, 1957), PP. 154-165. 
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The : separation of Class I from Class III em e insofar as “there is no way o 
variables should be determined in accord knowing, in general, the sizes” and directions 
with the nature of the hypothesis with which of these uncontrolled variables, Selvin’s logic 
the searcher is concerned; "finding and advice should lead not only ‘to the 
measuring the effects of confounding vari- rejection of statistical tests; it should lead 
ables of Class Ht tax the ingenuity of = Pe to refrain altogether from using surv ey. 7 


search scientists. But “this: separation is ‘results for the purposes of finding explana- 
variables. dn this sense, not tests 


a 


point to causation. Their scientific inquiry than nan “ideal” 

to ask: “Is there anything in the data that periment, is “inapplicable.” That advice is 
needs explaining?” —and to answer this ques- most unrealistic. In the (unlikely) event of 

_ tion with a certain probability. its being followed, it would sterilize social 
Agreement on these ideas | can eliminate research—and other nonexperimental 
certain confusion, by Selvin in search as well. bi 


: 7 A Statistical tests are unsatisfactory in non- 1 hod 4 
experimental research for two fundamental based on nonexperimental methods. In suc a 


reasons: it is almost impossible to design cases the rejection of the null hyp pothesis = 
studies that meet the conditions for using the that 
tests, and the situations in which the tests . may explain the discovered relationships. It is ,.. 


are employed make it difficult to draw correct — 7 
inferences. The basic difficulty in design is the duty of scientists to search, with pain 


‘that sociologists are unable to randomize their effort and with bases on 


* ‘experimentai” and “control” groups 
(or their analogs in nonexperimental situa ‘oa “after 


tions) are a mixture of the effects of the led 
variable being studied and the uncontrolled 4! relevant” uncontrolle¢ varia 


variables or correlated biases. Since there is been -controlled—this seems rather far- 
no way of knowing, in general, _the sizes of fetched to scientists engaged in | “empiric 
these correlated biases and their directions, work who consider themselves lucky if they 


there is no point in asking for the probability — 
that the observed differences could have been | can explain 25 or 50 per cent of the total 


produced by random errors. The place for Variance. The control of all relev ant variables 

significance tests is after all relevant correlated is a goal seldom even approached i in n practice. 

biases have been controlled. ... In design and To postpone to - distant goal all statistical 
in interpretation, in principle and in practice, 

tests of statistical significance are — 

in nonexperimental | research. “J 


Now it is true that in survey results the . 8 Selvin performs a service in pointing to several 
co 


explanatory variables of Class I are con- mmon mistakes: (a) The mechanical use of “sig- 


nificance tests” can lead to false conclusions. 
_ founded with variables of Class III; but it Statistical “significance” should not be confused _ 


~ does not follow that tests of significance with substantive importance. (c) The probability 
: should n not be used to separate t the » random — levels of the common statistical tests are not ap- — 
ariables of Class IV. Insofar as the effects propriate to the a 
found “are a mixture of the effects of the among mass of 
Selvin gives poor advice on what to do about these 
4 variable being — and the uncontrolled _ mistakes; particularly when, in his central thesis, 
he reiterates that “tests of significance are inap- 
A. 7 Hanan C. - Selvin, oy Critique of Tests of ial plicable in nonexperimental research,” and that 


ss == & @ 


- pificance in Survey Research,” American Sociological “the tests are applicable only when all — 
Review, 22 (October, 1957), p. 527. In a criticism of variables have been controlled.” I hope that the 
this article, McGinnis shows that the separation of _ benefits of his warnings outweigh the domages of 
explanatory from extraneous variables depends on his confusion. 

the type of hypothesis at which the research is "ss noticed three misleading references 
; nk Robert McGinnis, “Randomization and In- rs article. (a) In the paper which Selvin appears to 
ference in Sociological Research,” American Soci- use as supporting him, Wold (op. cit., p. 39) spe- 


ological Review, 23 (August, 1958), pp. 408-414,  Cifically disagrees with Selvin’s central thesis, stat-— 
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* AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
EXPERIMENTS, SURVEYS, AND OTHER considering the larger ends of 
INVESTIGATIONS scientific research, only part of the total 


Until now, the theory of sample surveys mder objective enother 
“has been developed chiefly to provide de- part to 
scriptive statistics—especially estimates of and subjective—however skillful—judgment. 
and totals. On the other he scientist seeks to maximize the first part, 
hand, experimental designs have been used and thus to minimize the second. In assessing 


: primarily to find explanatory variables in the the ends, the costs, and the feasible means, 
analytical search of Gata. fields, he makes a strategic choice of methods. He 
_ is faced with the three basic problems of 
scientific research: measurement, representa- 
lytical tools in the search for explanatory "tion, and control. We ignore here the impor- 
‘Furthermore, i some research tant but vast problems of measurement and 
situations, neither experiments nor sam deal with representation ond couteel. 


_ surveys are practical, and other investiga- E 
xperiments are strong on control throu h 


domization ; but they are weak on repre- 
By “experiments” I mean here “Sdeal’ (and sometimes on the pl 


however, including the ‘social sciences, sur- 
vey data must be used frequently as the ana- 


xperiments in which all the extraneous vari- 3 
aneous vari-— ism” of measurement). Surveys are strong 


have been . By “surveys” representation, but they are often weak 
(or sample surveys”), I mean probability — on control. Investigations are weak on con- 
samples in which all members of a defined trod and often ca representation; “their use 
_ population h have a known positive probability, due frequently to convenience os low cost 
selection into the sample. By sometimes to the need for 
tions” (or “other investigations”), I mean in 1 “natural settings.” 
= collection of data—perhaps with care, _ Experiments have three chief advan sntegne: 
and even with considerable control—without (2) Through randomization of extraneous 
randomization of experiments or variables the confounding variables (Class 
_~ probability sampling of surveys. The dif- ]JI) are eliminated. (2) Control over the 
ferences among experiments, surveys, and i jntroduction and variation of the “predictor” 
4 _ vestigations are not the consequences of sta- variables clarifies the direction of causation 
& = techniques; they result from different from “predictor” to “predictand” variables. 


4. 


methods for introducing the variables and In contrast, in the correlations of many sur- 
= ane the population elements (sub- i veys this direction i is not clear—for example, — 


a allows for great flexibility, efficiency, and 
ing that “The need for testing the statistical in- powerful statistical manipulation, whereas 
ference is no less than when dealing with experi-— the analy tical » use of survey data presents 
mental data, but with observational data other special statistical problems. 


_ approaches come to the foreground.” (b) In dis- 
cussing problems caused by complex sample designs, _ The advantages of the _ experimental 


Selvin writes that “Such errors are easy enough to’ method are so well known that we need not 
_ discover and remedy” (p. 520), referring to Kish ; dwell on them here. It is the scientific method © 
ed excellence—when feasible. In many situ- 

not feasible and 


it is not true that the term is so used in literature. 

_ Specifically, the reference to Cochran is misleading, 
since he is dealing there only with errors of meas- 
urement which may be correlated with the “true” — ogical sciences. “Suc situations ‘i — 
value. See William G. Cochran, Sampling ‘Tech- frequently the physical sciences 
niques, New York: Wiley, 1953, p. 305. meteorology, astronomy, geology), the bio- 
Wold, op. ait.; 5. Compbel, ‘Factors logical sciences, medicine, and elsewhere. 

Settings,” Psychological Bulletin, 54 (July, 1957), 
Kis 


h, op. 
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as to e ex- ific know ‘fore. 


clude all the extraneous sight in the experiment, and hind- 
Dies; that i is, it may be difficult or sights in the results. 


“at 4 
‘ing a proper control for testing the effects of and to this refer 


= the Salk polio vaccine led to the use a here to “ideal” experiments in which the ‘ 
7 an adequate “placebo. ” The Hawthorne control of the random variables is complete. _ 


experiment demonstrated that the design of ms Second, it is generally difficult to design — 
a proposed “treatment versus control” may _ experiments so as to represent a specified 
_ turn out to be largely a test of any treatment i. important population. In fact, the questions 
versus” lack of treatment.’ Many of the of sampling, of making the experimental 


apy, which later turn into vain hopes, may > tion, have been largely ignored in experi- 
be due > to the hopeful effects « of any new mental design until recently. Both in theory 
treatment in contrast with the background ~ and in practice, experimental research has 
of neglect. Shaw, in “The Surprises of Atten- _ often: neglected the basic truth that a 
tion and Neglect” writes: “Not until atten- 
tion has been effectually substituted for 
neglect as a general rule, will the statistics only within specified u universes. The distribu. 
begin to show the merits of the particular tions of Telationships, as of characteristics, 
metliods of attention adopted.” exist only» within the framework of specific — 
_ There is an old joke about the man who _ populations. Probability distributions, like 
drank too much on four different occasions, all mathematical models, are abstract sys- 
~ respectiv ely, of scotch and soda, bourbon and _ tems: ; their aj application to the physical world 
soda, rum and soda, and wine and soda. Be- must include the specification of the popula- 
cause he suffered painful effects on all four oat For example, it is generally accepted — 


- 


occasions, he ascribed, with scientific logic, that the statement of a value for mean in- 
the common effect to the common cause: “I'll come has meaning only with reference to a 
never touch soda again!” Now, to a man __ specified population; but this is not generally 
= from Outer “Space) ignorant of the and clearly recognized in the case of “Tegres- 
_ common alcoholic content of the four “treat- sion of assets on income and occupation. 
- ments” and of the relative physiological ‘Similarly, the statistical inferences derived 
effects of alcohol and carbonated water, ,the from the experimental testing of several treat- 
subject i is not fit for joking, but for further ments are restricted to the population(s) — 
scientific inv included in the experimental design.’* The 
Thus, the advantages of experiments | over of the population sampling 
surveys in permitting better control are only pects of experiments is now being tackled 


vigorously by Wilk and Kempthorne and by 
1F. J. Roethlisberger rand W. J. Dickson, Cornfield and 


agement and the Worker, Cambzidge: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1939. Troubles with experimental 12 Jerome: Cornfield, “Statistical Relationships q 

— controls misled even the great Pavlov into believing Proof in Medicine,” American Statistician, 8 (De-— 
temporarily that he had proof of the inheritance cember, 1954), pp. 19- xd as 

of an acquired ability to learn: “In an informal 18 McGinnis, op. cit., p. 412, points out that 

statement made at the time of the Thirteenth In- b usually “it is not true that one can uncover general? 

a ternational Physiological Congress, Boston, August, p relationships by examining some arbitrarily selected 

1929, Pavlov explained that in checking up these population. . . . There is no such thing as a com- P 

experiments it was found that the apparent im- “ pletely general relationship which is independent of — 
provement in the ability to learn, on the part of : population, time, and space. The extent to which a ( 


_ Saccemive: generations of mice, was really due to relationship is constant among different populations _ 
nt in the ability to teach, on the part _ is an empirical question which can be resolved only 

@ the experimenter.” From B. G. Greenberg, The by examining different populations at different 

Bvolution, N York: Gute 1929, times in different places.” ony 

14 Martin B. Wilk and ‘Oscar Kempthorne, “Some 


STATISTICAL PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH DESIGN 
_ The experimental method a 
— First. it is ofte 
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tions. 
‘These designs are sometimes called “natu- 


then, what social experiments give el it is ; important to wg clear the — 
times are clear answers to ee ee among the methods and to re- — 
serve the word “experiment” for designs in — 
‘artificially “contrived ‘variables which the uncontrolled variables are ran- 
_ may have but a tenuous relationship to the ~ domized. This principle is stated clearly by 
variables the researcher would like to _Fisher,!5 and is accepted often in scientific 
vestigate. research. Confusion is caused by the use of 
_ The second and third weaknesses of ex- _ terms like “ ex post facto experiments” to 
periments point to the advantages of surveys. © describe surveys or designs of controlled in 
_ Not only do probability samples permit oo vestigations. Sample surveys and controlled © 
statistical inferences to defined populations, — investigations have their own justifications, 
- but the measurements can often be made in their own virtues; they are not just second- 
_ the “natural settings” of actual populations. — class experiments. I deplore the borrowing of | 
Thus i in practical research situations the -ex- the prestige word ‘ “experiment,” when ‘it 
perimental method, like the survey method, cloaks the use of other methods. eat ea 
has its distinct problems and drawbacks as - Experiments, surveys, and investigations 
well as its advantages. In practice one gener- can all be improved by efforts to overcome 
oo cannot solve simultaneously all of the their weaknesses. Because the chief weakness 
problems of measurement, representation, — of surveys is their low degree of control, 
a a and control; rather, one must choose and researchers should be alert to the collection | 
compromise In any specific situation ini¢ 
method may be better or more practical against confounding variables. They 
- than the other; but there is no over-all howl take greater advantage of changes 
superiority in all situations for “either method. ‘ introduced into their world by measuring the 
‘Understanding the a advantages and» weak-— effects of such changes. _ They should utilize 
nesses of both methods should lead to i more often efficient and useful statistics in- 


social research, in preference to both only t _ 


On the other hand, experiments and con-— 
led ir rolled investigations can often be improved © 


~ for reasons of cost or of feasibility or to 0 by efforts to specify their populations more a zs 
preserve | the “natural setting” of the meas- clearly and to make the results more repre- 
“urements. “Ingenious: adaptations of experi- sentative of the population. Often more 


_ mental designs have been contrived for thes e should be done to broaden the area of in- — - 


many situations the deliberate attempts of 
framework and analysis of experimental de- y 


d, but not th d tj f the researcher to make his sample more 
signs are us no randomization 


true experiments. These designs are aimed to ' mon sense will not dispel the error, reading 


provide flexibility, efficiency, and, especially, Fisher W hen he understands this, 


some control over the extraneous variables. 


They have often been used to improve con- 
Fisher, op. cit, ‘pp. 17-20. “Controlled investi-_ 
= el - gation” may not be the best term for these designs 


surveys and experiments, frequently some 
t 


* design of controlled investigation is chosen 


; ‘Aspects of the | Analysis of Factorial Experiment in “Controlled observations” might do, but “observ 
Completely Randomized Design,” Annals of Math-— tion” has more fundamental meanings. 
ematical Statistics, 27 (December, 1956), pp. 950- 16 Ibid. » Pp. 99-100. Fisher says: “We have seen 
985; and “Fixed, Mixed and Random “Models,” that the factorial arrangement possesses two ad- 
hee of the American Statistical Association, “30 vantages over experiments involving only single 
(December, 1955), pp. 1144-1167. Jercme Corn- factors: (i) Greater efficiency, in that these factors 
field and John W. Tukey, “Average Values of Mean are evaluated with the same precision by means of 
Squares in Factorials,” Annals of only a quarter of the number of observations that 
Statistics, 27 1956), Pp. 907- “949. 
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of his research in terms of situations— 
_4 ‘terms of costs and variances. He can often — (as to 1 region, income, ypwt for ex- 
avoid basing his research on a comparison ; ample); or better still in twenty different 
n of one sampling unit for each “treatment.” situations. A further improvement would re- 
he cannot obtain: a proper sample of the sult if stratification and selection of 
_ entire population, frequently he can secure, sampling units followed a scientific sample 
say, four units for each treatment, or a score design. 
each.!7 __ Using more sampling units and spreading 
os Suppose, for ‘example, that thorough re- them over the breadth of variation in the | 
- search on one city and one rural county, dis-— population | has several advantages. First, 
2 = higher levels of political interest in the 7 some ie yo~aelall the variability of | the 


= 


mon to present ‘this ‘result a as evi- inference 
7 dence that urban people in general show a ; the population can be made. Second, the 7 
_ higher level. (Unf nfortunately, I am not beat- base of the inference is broadened, as the 
i ing a dead horse; this nag is pening cage in . effect is observed over a variety of a 


the research will depend heavily on which 
q 

ty and which county the researcher picked 


These points a are out by fitz 


“typical.” The research wou ld have a an excellent example of controlled 


which also uses samplin effec-— 
broader base ifa city and a rural county “ ( ampling 


$$ 


comprehensiveness in that, in addition to the 
- effects of single factors, their 11 possible interac- the Province of Quebec the question: Are 


- ‘ oo are evaluated. There is a third advantage farm families smaller near cities than far 
“which, while less obvious than the former two, from cities, _ other things being equal? The 
a - has an important bearing upon the utility of the sample of 1.056 families was arranged in a 


experimental results in their practical application. - 6 7 
This is that any conclusion, such as that it is ad- 2° factorial design which not only controlled 


vantageous to increase the quantity of a given in- extraneous variables (income, education, 

- gredient, has a wider inductive basis when inferred etc. ) but incidentally measured the effect “4 
from an experiment in which the quantities of other § of these on family size. A significant effect — i 


_ ingredients have been varied, than it would have  o¢ distance from cities was found, from which 
from any amount of experimentation, in which © a 

these had been kept strictly constant. The exact is inferred a geographical dimension for the | 
standardisation of experimental conditions, which 

is often thoughtlessly advocated as a panacea, al- bers of children per alle « were found to be 
ways carries with it the real disadvantage that a 9.5 near and 10.8 far from | cities; - the differ- : 


highly standardized experiment supplies direct 
pram Ta only in respect of the narrow range of ence of 1.3 children has a standard error of 


conditions achieved by standardisation. Standard- 0.28. 
isation, therefore, w eakens rather than strengthens 
our ground for inferring a like result, when, as is OME MIS 
invariably the case in practice, 1 these conditions are MISUSES OF “STATISTICAL ‘TESTS 


17 For simplicity the following illustration is of ‘the many kinds of 


simple contrast between two values of the “ex-_ this ‘discussion is confined to a a few of the | 
planatory” variable, but the point is more general ; 2 _ most common. — There is irony in the cir- 

J and this aspect is similar whether for true experi-_  Comatance that these are committed — 


ments or controlled observations. Incidentally, it b the , 
4 mor t 
is poor strategy to “solve” the problem of repre- a sta istically inclined lined inve esti- 


_ sentation by obtaining a good sample, or complete gators; avoided in research 


census, of some small or artificial population. A 
_ sample of the United States or of Chicago _ 18 Nathan Keyfitz, , “A Factorial Arrangement of 7 


usually has more over-all value than the best of Family Size,” American Journal of 


of freshman English classes at x Univ ersity. 53 (March, 
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political interest amone different cities and periods. Finally, with proper design, the 
effects of several potentially confounding 
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“sented in of statements or tests give clear answers only to some simple 
simple. descriptions. decision problems; often these bear but 
First, there is “hunting with a shot- gun” faint resemblance to the complex problems — 
significant differences. Statistical tests are faced by the scientist. In response to these 
a pre- needs the ma mathematical statisticians are be- 
determined level of improbability (say at ginning to provide some new statistical tests. — 
P= .05) under a specified null Among the most useful are'the new ‘ 
esis of random events. A rigorous theory for — comparison” and “multiple range” tests of 
dealing: with individual experiments has been ‘Tukey, Duncan, Scheffé,? and others. W ith 
developed by Fisher, the Pearsons, Neyman, a greater variety of statistical prereeeare 
_ Wold, and others. However, the “researcher — available, it will become easier to choose one 7 
often faces more” complicated situations, without doing great violence either to them 
especially in the analysis of survey results; ortotheresearchaims. 
he is often searching for interesting telation- Second, statistical ‘ ‘significance”. is often 
ships among a vast -number of data. The ‘confused with and substituted for ‘substantive 
keen-eyed researcher hunting through the “significance. There are instances of research 
results of one thousand random tosses of results in terms of val- 


fifty “significant” results. (at the P = .05 noting the magni nitude and iene of the 
level). 19 Perhaps the problem relationships found. These attempts to use 
- more acute now that high-speed computers — the probability levels of significance tests as 
allow hundreds of significance tests to ‘Measures of the strengths of relationships 

7 made. There is no easy answer to this rs are vel very | common and very mistaken. The 
7 lem. We must be constantly aware of the function ‘of statistical tests is merely to 

t nature of tests of null hypotheses in as le Is the variation great enough for us — 


to place some confidence in the result; or, 
finding a result improbable under the null contrarily, may the latter be merely a hap- : 
_ hypothesis the researcher must not accept penstance of the specific sample on which _ 
blindly the hypothesis of “significance” cowl the test was made? This question is interest- _ 
to a presumed cause. Among the gti ing, but it is surely secondary, auxiliary, ~ ‘ 
alternative hypotheses is that of having dis- the main question: Does the result show 
_ covered an improbable random event through __ relationship which is of substantive interest — 
_ sheer diligence. Remedy can be found some- because of its nature and its ——, 
times by a reformulation of the statistical - Better still: Is the result consistent with an 
aims of the research so as to fit the available assumed relationship of substantive interest? — 
tests. classic statistical _ The results « of statistical “tests of signif- 
icance” are functions not only of the 1 magni- 
- 19 William H. “Sewell, ““Tnfant Training and the tude of the relationships studied but also of 
_ Personality of the Child,” American Journal of So- the numbers of sampling units used (and 
ciology, 53 (September, 1952), pp. 150-159. cot tHe efficiency of design). In small _— 


ing survey data for interesting results. After 


= 


- points to an interesting example: “On the basis of “f h 
_ the results of this study, the general null hypothesis significant, that is, meaningful, results il 


the personality adjustments and traits of chil- fail to appear “statistically significant.’ But 
- dren who have undergone varying training experi- - if the sample is large enough the most in- 
| ences do not differ significantly cannot be rejected. significant relationships will appear 


Of the 460 chi square tests, only 18 were ee q 

at or beyond the 5 per cent level. Of these, a 
in the expected direction and 7 were in Significance should stand for 1 meaning 
_ opposite direction from that — on the ee refer to substantive matter. The — 

of psychoanalytic writings. . . . Certainly, the re- 

sults of this study cast serious ‘doubts on the va- 

lidity of the psychoanalytic claims regarding the § 2° John W.. Tukey, “Comparing Individual Mean oe 

importance of the infant disciplines and on the in the Analysis of Variance,” Biometrics, 5 _— 

efficacy of prescriptions based on them” (pp. 158- 1949), pp. 99-114; David B. Duncan, “Multiple 7 

159). Note that by chance alone one would expect Range and " Multiple F Tests,” Biometrics, 11 

23 “significant” differences at the 5 per cent level. (March, 1955), pp. 142; Henry Scheffé, “A Method - 

A “hunter” would report either the 11 or the 18 for Judgirg All Contrasts in the Analysis of Vari- 


and not the hundreds of “misses. awe ance,” Biometrika, = (June, 1953), pp. 87-104. an 
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tests merely answer the question: Is there - textbooks and ultimately by the il 


a big enough relationship here which needs — 


7 explanation (and is not merely chance fluctu- 


ation)? The word significance should be 
attached to another question, a substantive 
question: Is there a relationship here worth 
explaining (because it is important and 
meaningful)? As | 
recommend that statisticians discard the 
phrase “test of significence,” perhaps in 
favor of the somewhat longer but proper 


_ phrase “test against the null hypothesis” al 


the abbreviation “TANH. 
ates, after praising Fisher’s classic Sta-. 
tistical Methods, makes the following obser- 

_ vations on the use of “tests of significance”: 
Second, and more important, it has caused 
research workers to pay undue atten- 
tion to the results of the tests of significance 


they perform on their data, particularly data 7 eses ) 
derived from experiments, and too little to — 


SS _ the estimates of the magnitude of the effects 
they areinvestigating, 
Nevertheless the occasions, even in research 

~ work, in which quantitative data are collected 
a solely with the object of proving or disprovi ing : 


a remedial step I would | 


matical statisticians. As Tukey it 
_ the real needs of the user. In a number of 
cases, statisticians have led themselves astray 
_ by choosing a problem which they could solve _ 
exactly but which was far from the needs of 
4 their clients. . . . The broadest class of such 
“cases comes from the choice of significance — 
_ procedures rather than confidence procedures. 
It is often much easier to be “exact” about — 
- significance procedures than about confidence ¢ 
3 procedures. By considering only the most null _ 
“null hypothesis” many inconvenient possi- 


‘Third, the tests of null hypotheses “4 
ero o differences, of no relationships, are fre- 
quently weak, perhaps trivial statements 4 


4 the researcher’ s aims. In place of the test of 


zero difference (the nullest of null hypoth- — 
, the researcher | should often substitute, 

say, a test for a difference of a specific size 
based on some specified model. Better still, in 

many cases, instead of the tests of signifi- 
cance it would be more to the point to meas- 


ure the magnitudes of the relationships, at- 1 


a given hypothesis are relatively rare. Usually taching proper statements of their sampling 


-quintitative estimates and fiducial limits are 
required. Tests of significance are preliminary 
The emphasis on tests of significance, 
= the consideration of the results of each ex- 
periment in isolation, have had the unfortu- 
nate consequence that scientific workers have 
= regarded the execution of a test of 
significance on an experiment as the ultimate 
— Results are significant or not signif- _ 


variation. The magnitudes of 
cannot be ‘measured in terms of levels of sig- 
i nificance; they can be measured in terms of | 
the difference of two means, or of the propor- 
tion of the total variance “explained,” of co- 
efficients of correlations and of regressions, of 


measures of association, and so on. “The: ; 
views are shared by many, perhaps most, 


icant and this is theendofit** consulting statisticians—although they have 


research results statistical 
estimation is more frequently appropriate 
tests ‘of significance. The estimates 
should provided with some measure of 
variability. For this purpose con- 


published full statements. of their philos- 


ophy. Savage expresses himself forcefully: — 


Null hypotheses of no difference are > usually 


known to be false before the data are col- 
lected; when they are, their rejection or 


fidence intervals are used most widely. simply reflects the size of the 


large samples, statements of the standard 
provide useful guides to action. 
problems need further development by theo- 


‘retical statisticians.** 


oO The responsibility for the current fashions 


should be shared by the authors of statistical 


Frank Yates » “The Influence of Statistical 


_ sample and the power of the test, and is not 
contribution to science.”* 
much of social research is planned 
and presented i in terms of the e mere ‘a 
‘of some ‘such individuals 
23 23 John W. The, “Ur nsolved Problems of Experi-_ 
‘mental Statistics,” Journal of the American Sta- 


Methods for Research Workers on the Development “tistical Association, 49 (December, 1954), p. 710. 
of the Science of Statistics,” Journal of the : American See also D. R. Cox, op. cit., and David B. Duncan, _ 


Statistical Association, 46 (March, 1951), pp. 32-33. 
R. Cox, “Some Problems Connected with 
Statistical Inference,” Annals of Mathematical Sta- 


24 Richard J. Savage, “Nonparametric Statistics,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 52 


tistics, 29 (June, 1958), pp. 357- 372, (September, 1957), pp. 332-333. 
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stage of may be the por is the far- -away of 
well served by statements of this order. But completely determinate behavior, , where 
’ a these statements are relatively weak | and can ev ery action and attitude is ‘explainable, with 
_ serve only in the primitive stages of research. nothing left to chance for explanation “Un 
Contrary to a common misconception, the _ The aims of most basic research in the 
‘more ; advanced stages of research should be social sciences, it seems to” me, should - be 
7 phrased in terms of the quantitative aspects somewhere between the two extremes; ; but — 
of the relationships. Again, to quote Tukey: too much of it is presented at the first ex- 


vel. This i tt 
‘There are normal sequences of growth in im- ' treme, at at the primitive level. =s ~ a 


te 
i mediate ends. One natural sequence of im- of over-all strategy , for an entire area of any any 
mediate ends follows the sequence: (1) De- science. It is difficult to make this judgment | 
scription, (2) Significance statements, | (3) off-hand regarding any specific piece . 
Estimation, (4) Confidence statement, (5) research of this kind: the status of research | 
Evaluation. . . . There are, of course, other th hout th h bee 
Bormal sequences of immediate ends, leading iroughout the entire area sho 
sidered. But the of 


mainly through various decision procedures, — 
which are appropriate to development re- 
_ search and to operations research, just as the that the over- r-all strategy of research errs in. 

sequence we have just discus discussed is S appropriate — this respect. The construction of scientific 
to basic research 

theories to cover broader fields—the persist-— 

At one extreme, then, we may find that ent aim of science— is based on the sy nthesis — 

_ the contrast between two “treatments” of a of the separate research results in those 

labor force results in a difference in produc- fields. A coherent sy nthesis cannot be forged — 

tivity” of 5 per cent. This difference may from a collection of relationships of unknown 

appear “statistically significant” in a sé sample ‘strengths and “magnitudes. The necessary 

of, say, 1000 cases. It may also mean a dif- conditions for a synthesis include an evalua- 

tetece of millions of cote to ) the company. — ‘ton of the results available in the field, a 


> 


> 


25 op. cit., pp. 712- of models based on those magnitudes. 


. 

Prod This paper refers to a prior article by the author in which the statistical idea of rn a _ 


_ as contrasted with correlation was developed and shown to be measured appropriately by 


a the intraclass correlation coefficient or a simple modification of it. Section I of this paper is Z 


entirely expository, and simplifies the original algebraic argument for the non-mathematical — 
} reader by yee some properties of agreement with reference toa series of simple graphs. 


OME time : ago I published a a ‘paper on “modification of it was an appropriate 1 meas- 
4 “T he Statistical Measurement of Agree- ; ure of agreement. The argument of the — 
‘ment ihe in which | I developed the idea was algebraic and somewhat compact. _ 
of agreement as contrasted with correlation ‘The original characterization of agreement 
from first principles, and showed that the "was as follows: “Agreement requires that 
intraclass correlation coefficient or a paired values be identical, while correlation 
— requires only that paired values be linked by 
_ 1W. S. Robinson, American Sociological Review, a linear relationship, or, if one defines cor- 
22 (February, 1957), pp. 17- 2. relation more broadly, that the paired values 
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be e linked to Fioure 2 
function. Perfect agreement has but one 
form, correlation may vari- 
ously be written X;=a+bXo, 
X,—logX., etc. Thus agreement is 
a special case of correlation, since two vari- aa 
that agree must be correlated, but 


x 

2 
agree. The research significance of the ® 
_ distinction is that agreement must be meas: 


ured _against the Xi=X2, while cor- 


class) scatter diagram showing the 

tion between two variables and Xz for 

and it is represent it it on a ‘small 

three paired values of these variables. lables. 


for the three observations of Figure 
To get the intraclass scatter diagram, one 
plots the three observations on X and Xo 
just as in Figure 1, and then reverses the 
values of and and plots these three 
"additional “observations” also, shown in 
_ Figure 2 as circles instead of dots. That is, 
one plots not only the points (1,2), (3, 7). ae 
(8,12), but also the points, referred to 

the original axes, (2,1), (7,3), and (12,8).8 
a The line in Figure 2 is not a regression a 
line. ( One might instead call it the line of 
: agreement. It is not - computed from the ob- 
servations, but is merely drawn on the 

"scatter diagram so as to connect points for 

| which X,—=Xo2. It is thus the line on which 

eng: the observations of Figure 1 would fall if 

each pair of values of X, and the 

values were in perfect agreement. 

ae The coordinates of the points in Figure 1 7. The three additional “observations” ql ; 


are (1,2), (3,7), and (8,12), the first number the intraclass scatter diagram (Figure 2) 

_ referring to the value of X; and the second - are symmetrically displaced from the three 

_ to the value of X Xo. ‘The line in Figure 1 is original observations (solid dots) of the 
_ the ordinary Pearsonian regression line for Pearsonian scatter diagram across the line 

values of f from values of of agreement, normal (or at right angles) to 

at from it on the other 

from values of Xo. ‘Because of the very the for the three 

‘high correlation in Figure 1, however, this original observations in Figure i is by defini- 
‘second | line i is almost identical with the he first, tion the Pearsonian correlation between the y 
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points of the intraclass scatter diagram of 
Figure 2.* The effect of computing the intra- 7 20 
Class correlation rather than the 
-may be seen by comparing Figures 1 and 2. 
_ The correlation for the three points in Figure © 
1 is obviously cousiderably greater than the — a 
4 7 ‘correlation in Figure 2 because of the sym- 
metric displacement of points in Figure 2. Xe 
The Pearsonian correlation for Figure 1 > 
_ 97, indicating very high predictability of X 
from X;, and vice versa. The intraclass cor- 
relation, that is, the Pearsonian correlation — 
for the six points of Figure 2, is. 63, indicat- 
considerably less agreement than ) pre-— 


dictability, 
Figures 3. through 7 illus- 
trate the distinction between Pearsonian and 7 
intraclass correlation or agreement, and pro-— 
vide graphic illustrations of the equation for 
the re relation between the two, , namely, tia by the vertical sida line, this individual — 
)2/2 4 has a socioeconomic status score of 9. How- 


n= (1) : ding to the scale of X2, as shown 
+ (Ki if ever, according to the s 2, as 
by the horizontal dotted line, the same indi- 


of Xt Xi vidual has a socioeconomic status score of 5. 
and r the Pearsonian correlation between 


ee henever there is such systematic “dis 
= and X,”' (1% is of —- the intraclass « cor- agreement in level or size of scores as as- 
_ elation coefficient). The figures are stand- sessed by two variables, the means of Xi: and 
ardized, with scales of from to 20 for 
both X, and Xo. will differ, that is, the value of (Xi— 


In Figure 3, in n which the cor- 2)? */2 in Equation (1) will not be zero. 
relation i is unity, the intraclass correlation is Since the standard deviations of X; and Xo 


56. This difference in values shows the effect in Figure 3 are the same, the difference be- a — 


in val 
of a systematic difference in origin (or lev evel) tween Pearsonian and intraclass correlations 


between the two variables. While X, and X» , shows the pure effect of difference in origin 
are perfectly correlated in a Pearsonian between | the two variables. That i is, law —So) 
- sense, the value of X, is four ‘units greater is zero in Equation (1), and the difference 
than the corresponding value of X. for each between Pearsonian and intraclass correla 


S observation, and the small value of the intra- tions is attributable solely to ) the > difference 
class correlation coefficient reflects this fact: between the 
‘that X; and Xe assign different. values to Incidentally, one can gain a rough 
‘the same observation. X, and Xz, of course, % of the difference between the Pearsonian and — 


not be perfectly c correlated this to intraclass correlations by mentally projecting 


_ 


— -o— 


occur. All that is required is that on the the observed values of Figure 3 normally 
average X;, values be greater than X2 values, _ across the line of agreement at and at t equal dis- 
or vice versa. (This i is the case in Figure 1.) tances from it. One then sees two sets of 
example, consider the encircled ob- points running parallel to the line of 
~ servation in Figure 3, and assume that X; ment and at equal distances from i 
‘ia X» are two different measures of socio- imtraclass scatter diagram), and the Pear- - 
~ economic status which have been applied to -sonian correlation for these two sets of points 


a the individual represented by that observa- _ (the intraclass correlation) is by inspection 


tion. According to the scale of X,, as shown — much smaller than the Pe earsonian eared 


tion for the original set of points. 


Figure 4 shows effect of a difference in 
Op. cit., p. 21, » Equation 
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10 and 3. The difference between the socio-_ 
1 nue ¢ status scores of the two individuals 
as measured by is thus 10—3, or 7, twice 
= difference when assessed by X;. 
rence 
sonian and correlations in Figure 
ee shows the pure effect of difference in scale 
or unit between X, and Xz “because for — 
‘Figure 4 the means of X, and Xz are 
(X,;—X2)2/2 is zero. . Thus 
only thing in Ate Ni (1) that can account 
for the difference between Pearsonian and 
intraclass correlations is 
oe Again, one can gain a rough idea of how 
the difference in unit will affect the Pear- 
: sonian correlation by mentally projecting the 
observed values of Figure 4 normally (at_ 
right angles) across the line of agreement 
and at equal distances from it. It is apparent 
that this projection will result in two cross- 
ing sets points on straight lines, and it is 
of X, is half the devia- that the Pearsonian correlation 
tion of Xi and Xz are still perfectly 
correlated in a Pearsonian sense, but the FIGURE 
intraclass correlation coefficient is .80. in 207-— 
Figure 4 assesses a difference’ between two 
observations as being only half as great as 
the difference would be if measured in terms A [ 
of Xo, and the difference between Pearsonian 
intraclass correlations reflects the failure x 
of X, and X, to agree in this respect. Of © 
course X, and Xe: do not have to be perfectly 
4 correlated for this to occur. All that is re- _ 
quired is that the swarm of points have a 
‘To see e what a difference in scale « or unit) 
difference between Pearsonian and intraclass Bo ly eo 


| 

servations in Figure 4, and for concreteness 
ferent measures of of socioeconomic Status ‘ag 
which have been applied | to the two indi- for ont aie “a points (the intraclass 
viduals represented by the encircled observa- correlation) will be smaller than the Pear 4 
tions. The values of X, for the two encircled ‘aan correlation f for | the original - 
observations | are 8.75 and 5.25, as indicated points. It is also apparent from the same 

= the vertical dotted lines. The difference mental inspection that the Pearsonian = 


between the X, values of the two observa- relation for the two crossing sets of points 
tions i is thus 8. 75—S. 25, or 3.50. | Hb erred will be greater than the Pearsonian correla- 
However, if “one measures the socioeco-_ for the imagined intraclass scatter dia- 
~ nomic status values of the two observations — gram of Figure 3, and thus that the intra- 
in terms of Xo, a as indicated by the horizontal — class correlation for Figure 3 will be lower | 
dotted lines in Figure 4, one finds that the that for Figure ren 
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difference i _ Figure 7 is introduced to make > clear the 
and the unit) relation between the regression lines and the 
Figure 4. W nile the Pearsonian correlation. line of agreement, and to illustrate a situa- 
for Figure 5 is still unity, the intraclass tion in n which agreement and correlation are 
correlation or agreement has dropped toa i 
mere .24. As in Figures 3 and 4, one ee the observations are distributed fairly 
for Figure 5 get a rough idea of how agree- evenly about the line of agreement, their dis- 

ment will penalize Pearsonian correlation by tances from the line” of agreement being 
“mentally projecting the observed points in ‘measured by lines normal to the line of agr agree- 
Figure 5 across the line of agreement. The ment, that is, at right angles to it. Projec- 
result will be two sets of observations falling tions of the observations across the line of 


straight lines a and forming a a its agreement and at equal distances from it 


= 


6 


that the | Pearsonian diagrams would have about the same Pear-_ 
two sets of observations (the intraclass cor- sonian correlation. In fact, the Pearsonian a 
es relation) will be very much smaller than the and intraclass correlations for Figure 7 are 
P. earsonian Coen for the original set of identical and both equal to .82. The identity 
of the two coefficients follows from the fact 
that in Figure 7 the means of X, and X2 
which perfect correlation are the same and the standard deviations of 
= to = agreement—a situation in X and X» are the same. Thus by virtue of — 
Equation the two coefficients must 
‘identical. 
servations 
does no not an the Pear- is a line. Only in 
sonian scatter are the case se of Figure 6 are > the t two re- 


distributions of X, and are incident. The regression 1 line estimating 
thus that their means are. equal and their values of X» from: values of X, is. shown in 
weeny deviations are —. Therefore, by agp 7 as a broken line, and it is sevidently 
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“intraclass correlations will be equal also. The regression lines and the line of agree- 
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are defined to ) express different things. by O ) has X, an and coordinates 
Deviations from the regression line in 1 Figure equal to )/2 will be called 
7, for example, are measured vertically, that ‘the me mean of t the intraclass system. For our 
“% is, with reference to the scale of Xo, while purpose it serves merely asa reference point + 
from the line of agreement on the line of agreement.7 
‘measured (at right angles) to the e Now consider a straight line drawn from 


line of agreement. While the regression lines - the point O to the observed point which has 
and the line of agreement have interesting — _ coordinates X,; and X2;. For want of a better 
| ‘mathematical relationships, these are not _ name, this line is called the pair ector Tor 
treated here the observed point, that is, the vector repre- 
senting the pair of values Xj and Itis 
_ dénoted by V (for vector) in Figure 8. The — 
position of the observation, of course, is 
a2) #- ‘The foregoing discussion i is — with well defined by the length and direction of | 
oes graphic jon and a of the relation between the vector as it is by it its Xi and X_ coordi- 
2 The D in 8isa straight line 
— drawn from from the observed point (X1;,X2j) 
normal, or perpendicularly, to the line 
a. _ agreement and intersecting it. The line D is a 
termed the disagreement component of the 
| “f point (Xj;,X2;) or, more properly, of the 
_ Pairs vector V. It is so termed because its 
is the distance from the observed 
point to the line of agreement, that is, a 
+. measure of the extent to which the values of 
and Xo fail to agree. 
oy The line A, falling on the line of agree- 
ment and extending from the point O to the 
intersection of D with the line of agreement, _ 
4s named the agreement component of V or 
of the p point (Za Med. ‘It is apparent that 
the lines V, D, and A form a right triangle, 
7 D and A being the two components in the 


howeve that the original It is easily shown that for the N -observa- 


ina Pearsonian scatter diagram the co- 

_——*- has a geometric ‘interpret: ation efficient of agreement A * can be be simply ex- 


of agreement as 2 as a 1 statistical concept. a = In ordinary correlation theory, the mean of the 

_ Consider in Figure 8 a single point ite Pearsonian (or interclass) system has coordinates . 

a Pearsonian an scatter diagram, chosen to illus and Xs referred to the X; and axes, 
trate the ‘argument that follows. _ The point spectively. It is the point through which both og 


has | coordinates X41; : and X25 referred to the they intersect. For an intraclass scatter diagram, 
X; , and X2 axes, respectively. The subscript j which incidentally Figure 8 is not, the point O is - 
merely indicates that the values of Xi and Xz the mean of the intraclass system, and the point at a 
are for the j- th pair of values of X; and z. which the two (meaningless) regression lines inter- — 
The relation between the mean of a Pearsonian 
+The diagonal line in Figure 8 is the line system and an intraclass system is simple; if the 
of agreement, connecting points for which | mean of a Pearsonian system is projected normal 
X,—Xoe. The point on the line of agreement (or at right angles) to the line of agreement, it in- 
; . tersects the line of agreement at the mean of the 


regression = pass and hence the point at which © > 
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pressed i in of N Vv, D, cURE 9 
and A for the N observations.® In fact: fact: _ 


Mean square length of the N pair vectors of the N pair vect vectors’ 


Mean sq square length of the 
agreement components 
Man — of N pair vectors 


The original definition of ‘ fundamental 


of agreement” is" 
where X; represents the mean of XL and Xs 


the +th pair of values, and X= 


measure re of a agreement” al 
Equation (6) and Equations (2) to (S) is "ment A, A and the intraclass 


’ very simple. The numerator of the fraction | correlation coefficient for two variables differ 
in Equation (6) is merely the sum of the only in that one varies from 0 to 1 and the a 


‘squares of the N disagreement components _ other from —1 to +1, the explanation holds 

in a Pearsonian scatter diagram, and the de- for the intraclass correlation as well. oe 

- mominator is the sum of the squares of the WwW hen all of the points on the Pearsonian 

scatter diagram fall on the line of agreement, 
pair vectors. From this and the Pythag- 
each agreement component is equal in length © 
= theorem follow Equations (2) to | (5). to the vector of which it is a component, and a 

i Figure 9 shows a Pearsonian scatter dia- then by Equation (5) the agreement coeffi- 
= in which the pair \ vectors and the dye cient (as well as the intraclass correlation co- | 

“agreement and agreement components are efficient) is unity. If the observed points do 
all displayed. Each line drawn from the mean not fall” on the line of agreement, then the : 

the intraclass system O to an observa’ 

is a nair vector V. Each line running per- pair vectors, and by Equation (5) the — 

_pendicularly from an observation to the line ment coefficient and the ‘intraclass. 


agreement is a disagreement component tion are less than unity. shinged” 


point is the distance along the Une of agree- 
ment t from the mean of the intraclass system 
O to the ‘point at which the disagreement agreement is a measure of the of 
"component intersects the line of agreement. 7 the pair vectors to be collinear 1 with the ber 
In fact, one might compute the value of A of agreement, that is, to lie on the line of 


“ 
the vectors and their ‘components on te Thus when the pair \ vectors are collinear 


diagram pac’ substituting the into with the line of agreement, the intraclass 
correlation and the agreement coefficient are 


any one of E uations 
an unity. As the pair vectors swing out of col- 
F a; linearity with the line of agreement—as they 
F a A. simple proof i is available upon request to the make larger and larger angles with it— the — 
author, Department of Anthropology and Sociology, ’ agreement coefficient and the intenstons cor- 


_ University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. nia. 4 
Robinson, op. ct cit., ‘Equation (6). relation diminish because the disagreement 


g 
a — 
vations Agreement can now be very simply ex- 
tm 
i 
— 
— 
a 
4 
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iin for more and more of the most, t, and the three-variable illustrations _ 
the pair vectors and the agreement com- are too to be here. 
ponents account for less and less of the pair 
If the pair vectors swing maximally away 
the line of agreement they again be- 


come collinear, but the line on which they | 
all fall is normal (at right angles) to the i 
dine | of agreement. In In this case each pair Ys 
vector has but one component, the disagree- 
ment component; hence by Equation (5) 


“ll 


traclass correlation takes on its minimum 
value of —1. An approximation to this case 
: is shown in Figure 10, in which the disagree- 
ment components are on the | average much > 
lager than the agreement components. wen 
Ss The preceding argument can be extended 


ELS > 


‘The departure of this paper is ‘the the | differential “commitment 
to the dominant values of the society has consequences for the posthospital fate of the a 
patient. The major hypothesis tested concerns the relationship between patients’ ieee 
performance and the class status of their families. In addition, the relationships real 
; performance levels and three other variables which presumably refiect degree of ip beeen fey - 
to the dominant values— namely, class self-identification, religion, and ethnic background— 
are in the predicted direction. The documented relationships are part of a series based on the a 


® "proposition that tolerance of deviant behavior on the part of family members is a key factor 


the course of a patient’s posthospital 


iE relationships. of social class to such employed more frequently than 
T== of mental illness as etiology, other sociological variable in mental illness 
“epidemiology, diagnosis, acceptance of research, as well as in studies in other medical — 
” psy sychiatric services, and perceptions of ilIness fields. 2 The demonstrated predictive power 
have been the subject of considerable re- of this variable led us to include it in a_ 
search? Indeed, social class probably has — systematic s study of the posthospital -experi- 


_ * This senennels is being undertaken by the Com- munity f tended ds after 1 
munity Health Project, under the direction of Ozzie COR) St Cees perio a 


_ G. Simmons. The Project is sponsored by the Social from a hospital. Our major objective was to 
Science Program at the Harvard School of Public identify correlates of posthospital levels of 
the Na from occupational and social performance among 

Hollingshead, Redlich, and their associates. See 2 With respect to public for example, see 
- August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, Ozzie G. Simmons, Social Status and Public Health 
Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: Wiley, (Social Science Research Council Pamphlet 13), 
— New York: Social Science Research Council, 1958. 


ence of mental patients who remain in the 
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The concern of families with “inadequate” 


is that, among ‘patients: who re remain in _ ‘ecvupatiensl and social performance and con- 
community for a year or more after hospitali- — eo definition of the family member as 
aim, , a direct relationship exists between a deviant require awareness of and readiness - 
their levels of posthospital occupational and Pe act in the ways the dominant culture speci- 
social performance and the class status of ‘fies as “appropriate.” Although the power of 
‘their families. This hypothesis is one of a the mass media has attenuated class differ- — 
“series based on the proposition that the tol- b ences in awareness of the dominant | values of F 
erance of deviant behavior on the part of the society, differential exposure to the for- 
family members is a key factor affecting the ‘mal educational process (and to the variety 
course of a patient’s posthospital experience. 3 of interpersonal situations for which -consid-— 
‘It was predicted that middle class families erable education is a prerequisite) continues — 
are less tolerant than others of deviants and to influence the internalization of values and ro 
_ more likely to exclude them from their midst ; readiness to act in accordance with them. __ 
thus, they should contain proportionately — Moreover, and perhaps most important, the 
fewer former patients who neither work primacy accorded work and other instru- 
steadily nor participate regularly in social s mental roles in the value hierarchy of middle 7 
activities. class persons severely limits their tolerance 
4 The general thesis from which we derived of deviant performance in these role. 7 
- both the working hypothesis and the proposi- —_—‘In addition, the preoccupation with con- 
a tion of an association between social class — formity to the prevailing standards that is 
and tolerance of deviance is that the | post- 1 more common 1 among middle class Persons 
4 hospital fate of the patient is influenced by — _ with respect to the entire gamut of ideological © 


his family’s commitment to the dominant _ imperatives—including, of course, work and 


values of the society. Families less com- social participation—also restricts their 
y mitted to these values are more likely to tol- , erance of deviant behavior. Accompanying 
erate deviant performance in occupational _ these expectations of conformity is an elabo- 
_ and other instrumental roles. Although varia- _rate and specific punitive system for dealing — 
tions in the degree of commitment to the _ with the member whose behavior deviates _ , 
_ dominant values are manifested in a variety 4 from accepted norms. This strong emphasis E 
_ of subcultural identifications and affiliations, upon conformity in the middle class has re- 
social class is perhaps the most | prominent lated ‘consequences on on the personality level, 
and certainly the most frequently employed _ for example, the tendency to delay gratifica- -— 
_ point of reference for the analysis of value tions and control impulses.® These observ. - 
differences in American society. tions have been integrated in analyses of the 
A number of conceptual formulations re- aimee aspiration pattern and are 
garding the differential behavior and expec: considered in a number of general commen-. 
‘aie of social classes, as well as various _taries on American society. . eee 
empirical studies, this point of view.‘ Finally, although perhaps a less direct 
point, the ability of middle class persons 
post- deal with complex, symbolic processes may 


also be related to the less frequent reten- 
ted by us in other ‘papers. “See “Mental Pa- 


- tion in these families of patients with low | 
tients in the Community: Family Settings and Per- 1 f e. f th 
formance Levels,” | American Sociological Review, — evels 0 perrormance virtue 


23 (April, 1958), a 147-154; “Wives, Mothers, ‘middle class emphasis u upon and practice of 
and the Posthospital Performance of Mental Pa- i interpersonal manipulation, these families 
tients,” Social Forces, 37 (December, 1958), pp. can more readily mobilize and exploit the 


153-159; “Familia! Expectations and Posthospital ae 
Peformance of Mental Patients,” Human Relations — outside community so as to facilitate the re- if 


(in press); “The Social Integration of Former 


Mental Patients,” International Journal of Social 5 Cf. Louis Schneider and Sverre Lysgaard, “The 
Psychiatry (in Deferred Gratification Pattern: A Preliminary 
_ For example, the studies reported in R. Bendix Study,” American Sociological Review, 18 (April, 
and S. H. Lipset, editors, Class, Status and Power, 1953),pp.142-149,00 
Ill.: Free Press, 1953, particularly sections E.g., Robin M. Williams, American Society, 


and 4 New York: Knopf, 1955. 
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SOCI AN D -POSTHOSPITAL PERF FORMANCE 


or verbal ability of middle class” 


_ persons is useful in effecting the rehospitaliza- _ Performance | level, as emp ploy ed here, is 
a combined rating of patients’ steadiness a 


tion of a family member in the face of the a posthospital employment and extent of par- 
frequent reluctance of hospital personnel to ticipation in social activities. Patients who are’ 
the former patient. rated high had worked full time since hospi- 
No attempt was made to test directly any _talization and had participated regularly, and 


of these points. Rather, these considerations ~~ 


; frequently as other members of their — 
led to the development of the hypothesis of "ne in formal and informal social activi- 7 
a direct relationship between the class status 
of a patient’s family and his levels of social _Breadwinner’s tet, 
other variables, in addition to social class, 

_ were included in the study to amplify the 
hypothesized relationship and to provide — 

support for the general thesis of a linkage 

betw een tolerance of deviance and differential 

commitment o the dominant values. 

_ addition to measures of objective class status, 
we have analyzed the relationship between — 
performance levels and three other variables _ 


le 
generally held to reflect differential commit- class 


social class. Each of these three indexes is 
significantly associated with the other two. q 
Table 1 shows the relationships of perform- a : 

ance levels to the social class variables, and 

the point biserial correlation coefficients 
(r ope) for these relationships. Although re-_ 

ported as dichotomies, the relationships re- 

main stable when more finite categories are’ 

employed in ranking families on the three 


There is also a direct relationship between 7 
ment to the dominant values: religion, ethnic f aft P 7 


background, and class self-identification. We 

attempted to elicit directly expressions of 

values in one area, namely, socio-economic 


performance levels of patients and the class _ 
self- identification of the informants (see Ta- 
ble 2). Indeed, the class self- 
family members appear to be more closely 


aspirations. ‘These data are also included in associated with the performance level of the < 


the analysis. 
acteristics. In Table 3, the families are 

vided into three groups on the basis of their 

ry _ The female informants interviewed were 1.S.C. and self-identification responses. The 

all relatives, predominantly wives” largest proportion of high level patients is 

mothers, of male patients who succeeded in found | in families rated middle class both = 

remaining in _the community since their 

latest release from a mental hospital some- 

time between November, 1954 and Decem- 
_ ber, 1955.7 Every male patient was included patients with high performance levels, even 
in the potential study group who had the jf the family member perceived herself as 
following characteristics: between 20 and 60 middle class. But the greatest contrast is 
_ years of age, white, native born, living in the etween these two groups and families who 
Boston area at the time of release, hospital- _ are rated objectively as lower class and whose _ 

ized more than 45 days prior to release, not 


this g group, families rated objectiv ely a as sc 
class have a slightly lower proportion of 


phy sically handicapped to the extent of being 


Boston area. 


unemployable, not addicted to narcotics, and 


not primarily "hospitalized f for acute alcohol- 


8 These scales are more fully dectstned in Ibid. 
Social participation was rated relative to the 
participation of other family members in order to q 


ism. By diagnosis, all were psychotics with compensate for class differences in informal and 


non-organic disorders, the majority schizo- 


phrenic. Patients selected were last hos- 


pitalized in one of 13 mental hospitals in the - 
Of the 209 interviews at- 


tempted, 182 (88 per cent) were completed. 


The is more fully described in 


Patients in the Community: ‘Set- 
tings and Performance Levels,” op. cit, wed 


symptoms ‘manifested by the patients; cf. 


_ formal social activities. The findings reported here — 


also apply when either work performance or social — 
participation is employed by itself as a criterion of 
_posthospital performance, and also hold when a “so- 
cial integration scale” is employed as the dependent 


variable. The latter scale was constructed from the © 


_ performance measures and a rating on psychiatric 
“The 
Social Integration of Former Mental Patients,” 
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i3 cases not included because of no information, 


identified as laboring lated to performance levels. . Among. patients 
class. Almost half the families in this last with foreign- born fathers, 10 17 whose 
group patients in the lowest of the four fathers w ere born Eastern E Europe 
found in the highest performance category, 
in comparison with five of 15 patients whose 
father were born in Ireland, and eight out of © 
21 patients whose fathers were born in Italy. 
The same relationship holds when the nation- 

Labor Middle-Upper_ patients with native-born parents, “however, 

«20.0% +—«-39.7% there are less marked differences in perform- 
iat levels with respect to national origin, 

Since the study group was restricted to 


. Self-Identification 


native-born patients, the number with for- 


eign- born parents is and these Ratings 


11 cases not included because of no level patients among and Trish 
thesis that performance levels are “of 
associated with differences in the commitment tive lack of on n achieve ement directed 
of families to the dominant values of the — activities and on the future.? But the seem- 
society is supported by the relationship be- — ingly low tolerance of the Eastern European — 
tween performance levels and religion. Fam- who are mostly Polish, is noted only 
a ilies belonging to religious groups who pre- as an | interesting question for future research, a vi 
subscribe most fully to the dominant 
to have a disproportionate number of high — yariations in the Basic Values of Family Systems, a Lo _ 
level differences are also Social Case We ork, 39 (February, 1958), pp. 63-72. 


3. PERFORMANCE LEVELS AND OBJECTIVE-SUBJECTIVE STATUS EVALUATION 


‘Under 50 ‘~Middie and Upper 10.8 8.2 
50 and over Middle and Upper ‘9 


cay Ye 11 cases not included because of no information about Class Self- Identification ; also - 4 cases with P 


under IS. C— —Labor Class" Self- Identification are not included. 


TaBLE 1. PERFORMANCE LeveLs AND STATUS CHARACTERISTICS | 
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Taste 4. PERFORMANCE LEVELS AND 


Performance Level 


4 
Jewish 45.5% 36. 4% 17.2% 10.9% 585 
Catholic 27.3. 28.3 15.8 28.3 127 


since we 2 are not aware of empirical data 
directly relevanttothispoint. 
_ As noted in our introductory comments, 


7 many of the themes of the dominant culture © 


have so pervaded the society that awareness 

of the dominant values is found in all : strata. 
Additional evidence of this situation is our 
~ somewhat abortive attempt to measure levels 

of socio-economic aspirations with a series of 

_ direct questions. In the case of several items, 

almost all the informants gave the most 


socially approved response. For example, 156 


a 182 informants would prefer that a son 
_ who graduates from high school go to college 
_ rather than do something else. In the case 
of a few items, however, there is some in- 
ication levels of aspiration are asso- 
‘ciated with performance levels, although the 


class than lower class patients. 


CLASS AND POSTHOSPITAL PERFORMANCE 


Patients families. These » relationships, as well 


as the more tentative associations of ethnic 
level of aspiration with 
performance levels, suggest that high tol- | 
erance of deviance is linked with minimal — 
commitment to the dominant values on the — 
part of families of former mental patients. .- 


COMPARISON WITH THE YAI YALE RESEARCH 


Although the rela relationship reported here 


between social class and performance levels 
is not likely to be limited to our particular 
study group, support for the proposition | that 
differential tolerance of deviance in ‘middle 
and lower class families underlies this cor- 
relation is necessarily restricted by our re- 
search emphasis on families of patients | who 
succeeded in remaining in the community. a 
This proposition (of tolerance of deviance) 
could receive strong additional support b by 
examining the social class of patients Tes 
turned to the hospital. On the basis of our 7 
inference of differential tolerance and the 
rq 
findings presented above, we would expect a 
higher rate of rehospitalization among middle 


The study by Hollingshead and Redlich 7 


correlations are quite weak. If only families q provides data by social class on the propor- 


in which ‘members identified themselves as 


“laboring class” are considered, the results 


4 become more suggestive; for example, among 


tion | of patients who re-enter psychiatric 
treatment.!” In discussing their patient popu- 
lation, these authors report that while there - 


family members of patients in the highest of | is no relationship between re-entry into treat- 


four performance categories, six of 11 


would take a temporary salary cut in order to group, there is a significant association be- — 


a. ahead in the community compared with 


five of 22 relatives of patients in the 
lowest performance level category; similarly, 


seven of 11 relatives of patients with the 


highest performance level, compared with 


tween social class and re-entry into treat- — 


‘ment and social class for their total patient = 


ment among those persons diagnosed as 
schizophrenic. Schizophrenic patients in the 
highest social class, they indicate, are more © 


than twice as likely to return to treatment © 


“five of 22 with the lowest, would become within a: ‘year than patients the lowest 


_ more friendly with their supervisors at work 


so as to get ahead in the community. _ Admit-_ 


social class.! Since 82 per cent of our study 
Fe Hollingshead and Redlich, op. cit. Their data ro 


-tedly our attempt to assess levels of as ira- + 
y, P P are not strictly comparable with ours, in that they 


was less than successful, but slight employ a different class index. In the discussion that 
trends indicate that performance levels” of follows we employ the terms and definitions used 
“ 
~ former patients are directly associated with | in their volume. Thus, we refer to “re-entry into 


the socio- economic aspirations of their fam- treatment” instead of rehospitalization, although, — 

‘ilies. me _ of course, treatment for most psychotic patients in- 

volves hospitalization. Professor Hollingshead read 

the original manuscript, and we wish to express 
a direct appreciation for his comments. But we should note 


levels of patients and the class status of their that they were only partially incorporated in this 


families. In addition, performance leve Is are ‘paper since our interpretations continue to differ in 
els ‘some respects fromhisown, 


directly associated with religious affiliations 11 ypig p, 295, Table 38, cases categorized “Short 
-and with social class self-identifications of Remission.” . 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL R REVIEW 
group was diagnosed as schizophrenic, these this is done, the class differential disappears 
findings support the proposition of tolerance 7 —except that the re-entry rate of classes 1 — 
of deviance, although they suggest that the : and 2 is between 25 and 50 per cent higher 


generality of this proposition may not extend than those of the other social classes. This 


to patients in other diagnostic categories, _ new statistic probably still overestimates the 
especially the organic psychoses. relative re-entry rate of the lower classes. aks 
In ‘discussing the re- entry rates of the 4 For a less conservative estimate, prev evalence 


population (with age and sex adjusted), mates proportionate 
however, Hollingshead and Redlich report, of a lower class person to re-enter treat- : 
even among schizophrenics, an inverse rela- ment, since we do not control ‘differences by 
tionship between re-entry into treatment in age at onset of illness and a number | 
and social class.!* On the basis of our research of, other variables. ‘Using prevalence rates a 
and their an: analysis o of re-entry rates, we would in the same manner as incidence rates = 
expect exactly the opposite result, that is, a were employed, however, results in a marked © 
higher proportion of middle | class than of direct relationship between re- entry = 
lower class patients re- entering treatment. social class, suggesting that the re-entry rate 
_ Since their finding vitiates the proposition of the two highest social classes may be as | 
- that tolerance of deviance is of central im- much as four times that of the lowest social __ 
in some detail the empirical facts upon which Ss The higher | tolerance of deviant behavior a 
Hollingshead and Redlich base their interpre- by the lower class that is indicated by our 
tation, and, in in particular, one point they research as well as the Yale study, ‘if also a 
note but do not discuss. 18 They did not present prior to hospitalization, serves to 
control for the disproportionate opportunities amplify certain of the other findings of the 
to re-enter treatment of members of different latter investigation. For example, it is re- 
classes. Unless an inverse relationship be- ported that ‘among. patients of private practi- 


tween social class and re-entry into treatment | * as well as among those i in clinics and — 


can be demonstrated, taking into account the hospitals, a high correlation exists between 
_ number of persons in each social class who type of treatment and social class. Char- 7 
are | eligible to re-enter treatment by virtue acteristically psychotherapy is prescribed for 
of once having been a former patient, their ypper class patients and shock treatment for 
interpretation of the data is misleading. _ those of the lower class. ss. Undoubtedly, as the 
We: agree with Hollingshead and Redlich yaje group and others have pointed out, this 
‘that it is not possible to estimate, with ja function of class differences in the practi- 
precision, the number of former patients tioner- patient relationship, “types of treat-— 
__ each social class. But we do not believe that spent institutions to which patients of various 
this issue should therefore be ignored. > Goes are referred, and ability to pay. If 
- deed, the rates of incidence and prevalence lower classes are more tolerant of deviant 


they present indicate, relative to the proba- behavior, however, patients from these fam- 


_ bility of re-entering treatment, a direct rela- ities are probably “sicker,” in the sense ~s 


_ tionship basis of manifesting more bizarre behavior, when first 
‘Teferred for treatment. Thus, they may re- 


‘study of former mental Patients. ceive shock treatment rather ‘than psy cho- 


? 


An indication of the chances of a membe 
of a particular class to re-enter treatment, | g 


relative to the pool of former patients of that (in the notedabove). 
“class, can be calculated by dividing hom - Similarly, the findings of Hollingshead and 
entry rates by the incidence rates. When Redlich that lower class psychotic 
are under treatment for more years than 


bid. p.219,fm. 26.0 15 We are grateful for the advice of Sol Levine 
- 14] bid., p. 235, Table 16. The results are similar — and Robert B. Reed concerning this procedure. Of 
when all psychotics or only schizophrenics are ana- = course, they are in no way a? aia the 
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higher class patients may, to some at tients? posthospital levels 


least, be a function of the development of certain variables pertaining to differences in 
graver illness before their more tolerant fam- family structure and in the personality char-— 
ilies sought treatment for them. Indeed, our acteristics of family members, is based on the — 

inference of differential tolerance of deviance proposition that the latter's” s tolerance of 
‘strengthens the Hollingshead and -Redlich— deviant behavior is a key factor affecting 
basic thesis of a close relationship between the course of a patient’s s posthospital ex 
mental illness and social class. If lower perience? 

class families are more tolerant of deviance, § Our findings - provide | support for | the - 

the strong association they report between | pothesized relationship between class status 
incidence of psychosis (when only treated al and performance levels. In addition 
‘patients: are considered) and social class measures of objective class status, the rela- 
actually underestimates the proportion of the tionships between performance levels and — a 
os lower classes who ai are psychotic, since they three other variables (class self-i identifica- ah 
must manifest more acute “symptoms of bil tion, religion, , and ethnic background) gen- 

ness before referred for erally believed to reflect degree of commit- 


a ment to the dominant values are all in the 7 


Patients in the Community: 


was ‘initiated by 
a depiction of the general thesis that the dif- 
ferential commitment of ‘relatives to the 
dominant values of the society has substan-_ 
tial consequences for the posthospital fate of 
the mental patient. Evidence has been pre- 
sented to support the hypothesis of a direct 
relationship between patients’ posthospital 
levels and the social class Status 
of their families. This hypothesis, one of a 
Series specifying relationships between pa- 


a Our research does not control in the influence 


performance levels and ethnic background, 
_ however, must be regarded as tentative. 
om These findings regarding social class, and 


_ predicted direction. The correlation — 
q 


- those of the Yale study considered in this 7 
paper, provide further support for the prop-— 
osition that the differential tolerance of 4 
family 1 members is critical to the posthospital — 
fate of the mental patient. 


regarding social class to our previously reported — 
correlates of performance levels. Many of these— 


reflecting structural differences among families and — 
personality characteristics of family members—are, 7 


of prehospital performance level or differential ef- - of course, associated with social class. An examina- 


a” fectiveness of hospitalization. With respect to cer- 
tain of our other findings, these variables received 
limited consideration ; 
and hospital conditions do not vitiate our proposi- 


experience of former mental patients. Cf. “Mental 


Performance Levels,” 


analysis of the prehospital aa sense, 


tion of the interrelationships between social 


», their associations with "performance 
levels are not artifacts of each other. On a con- 


tion of tolerance as a key factor in the posthospital - ceptual level, however, we have not yet thoroughly | 


exploited the data, and the various findings need 


Family Settings and be more fully integrated. We acknowledge there- 


op. cit., pp. 152- ——. fore the incompleteness of our research task. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND | THE EXERCISE OF 
PARENTAL AUT HORITY * 


or from doing so, to be quite diferent. Working- 
parents are more likely to respond in terms of the immediate consequences of the — 
actions, middle-class parents in terms of their interpretation of the child’s intent in acting 

; ; « he does. This reflects differences in parents’ values: Working-class parents value for ‘not 

J _ children qualities that assure respectability; desirable behavior consists essentially of not 

: a violating proscriptions. Middle-class parents value the child’s development of internalized 

i standards of conduct; desirable behavior consists essentially of acting according to the 


dictates of one’s own principles. The first necessarily focuses on the act itself, the second on 


the actor’s intent, net 


UCH past research on ‘the | 


appeals to guilt, and other methods involving 
M the threat of | loss of ee 
of parental has been con- ‘The s studies to which re- 
; cerned with the question of whether or not fers have relied primarily on parents’ gener- — 
working-class parents | typically employ dif- alized statements about their usual or their 
7 ferent techniques from those used by middle- preferred methods of dealing with discipline = 
_ class parents in dealing with their children’ s. problems—irrespective of what the particu-— 
misbehavior.1 Bronfenbrenner has summa- lar problem might be. But obviously not all _ 
Snes the oe of twenty- five years « in discipline problems e evoke the same ‘kinds of 


“In matters of discipline, par- the fits the crime. Under what 
ents are consistently more likely to employ — conditions do parents of a given social class _ 
phy sical punishment, yd while middle-class punish their children phy sically, reason with © 
families rely more on reasoning, iecletion, them, isolate them—or ignore their actions _ 

: is A revised version of a paper presented at the 


The present study attempts to specify the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological So y 


ciety, August, 1958. This is the second report of a — 
_more general inquiry into the relationship of class 
7 and family directed by the author and John A. 
_ Clausen, with the collaboration and aid of Eleanor 
Carroll, Bernard Finifter, Mary Freeman, Paul 
Hanlon, Sylvia Marshall, Alexander Shakow, and 


of “middle- and working- class par- 


ents in various circumstances, and from rand 
information to develop a more general in- 


_terpretation of the relationship of social class _ 
the exercise of parental authority. 


Eleanor Wolff. Expert advice on sample design and a 
problems was generously provided by SAMPLE OF DATA 
Samuel W. Greenhouse. The interviews were ca- 
ducted during the period March, 1956 to March, T;- W ‘ashington, D. C.—the locus of this 
4  study—has a a large proportion of people e 


Sometimes the been put as to. ployed by government, relatively little heavy 
whether or more industry, few recent immigrants, a white 
“severe” techniques. is oO course involves an 

q ‘ working from 


@ priori pe as to which techniques are most 


Another major question, arising out of studies of Urie -Bronfenbrenner, ‘ ‘Socialization and Social 

the training of infants and very young children Class Through Time and Space,” in Eleanor E. ee 
weaning, toilet training) has been: which so- Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. 
cial class is the more “permissive,” which the more> Hartley, editors, Readings in Social Psychology, New -_ 
“rigid,” in its training procedures? These terms — York: Holt, 1953, ?p. 424. This article provides a 
lead to difficulty because of the ambiguity as to. _ fine analytic summary of past research on class and 

_ what behaviors may be regarded as constituting family, as well as a enely of the major 

“permissiveness” and “rigidity. in this field. 
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parent interviewed the 
ple of one city during one limited period of We secured the cooperation of 86 per cent — 
time are, of course, tentative. — ion eee of the families where the mother alone was s 
- Our intent in selecting t the families to be to be interviewed, and 82 per cent of the : 


= 


_ studied was to secure approximately two 
hundred representative white working- -class_ 
families and another two hundred _‘Tepre- 
sentative white middle- class families, each 
family having a child within a narrowly de- 
_ limited age range. We decided on fifth-grade 
children in order to be able to direct the 


families where mother, father, and child were 
to be interviewed. Rates of non-response do— 
not vary by social class, type of f neighbor- 
hood, or type of school. This of course does 
not rule out other possible selective biases 
introduced by the non-respondents. reer 
Index of Social Class. Each family’ s social - 


_ interviews to relationships involving a child — class position was determined by the Hol- 


: a enough to have a developed capacity for ry 


verbal communication. 
The sampling procedure nvolved ‘two 
~- the first, selection of Census tracts. 
Tracts with 20 per cent or more Negro pop- 


ulation were excluded, as were those in the 


lingshead Index of Social Position, assigning: q 
the father’ s occupational status a relative’ _ 
weight of 7 and his educational status -_ 
weight of 4. Here we consider Hollingshead :- 
Classes I, II, and to be “middle-class,” 
and Classes IV and V as. “working-class. a 


highest quartile with respect to median in- The middle-class sample is composed of two 


come. F rom among the remaining tracts 


fairly distinct groups: Classes I and II are— 


then selected four with a predominantly om entirely professionals, proprietors, or 


_ working-class population, four predominantly | 
middle- class, and three having large propor- 
tions of each. The final selection of tracts: 

was based on their ‘occupational distribution 

and their median i income, education, rent (of 


rented homes), property value (of 


owner-occupied The second step 


managers, with at least some college training. 7 
Class III is made up of small shopkeepers, 
clerks, and salespersons, but includes a small 
number of foremen and skilled workers of 
unusually high educational status. The work- 
ing-class sample is composed entirely of 
manual workers, but preponderantly- those 


_ the sampling procedure involved selection of of higher skill levels. These families are of 


= From records made available by the 
public and parochial school s} systems, we com- 


“stable working class” 


rather than 
in the sense that the men 


‘lower class 


- piled lists of all fifth-grade children whose have steady jobs and in that their education, 
families lived in the selected tracts. Two income, and skill levels are above those ai 


hundred families were then randomly secio- economic strata. 


had a “white-collar” occupation and another 


two hundred from among those in which the 
father had a manual occupation. 
In all four hundred families, the mothers 
were to be interviewed. In every fourth 
- family we also scheduled interviews with the — 
_ father and the fifth-grade child. (When a 
broken family fell this sub-sample, a 


- substitute was chosen from our overall sam- 
ple, but the broken family was retained in 
_ When interviews with both parents were 
scheduled, two members of the staff visited 
the home together—a 1 male to interview the — 
father, a to interview the mother. The 

onducted independently, in 


rooms, with essentially identical 


The context for our re- 


actions to specific disciplinary situations is 
provided by a cursory examination of three — 
general aspects of authority: the relative 
role of mother and father in making family 
decisions, the relative role of mother and 
father in setting limits upon the children’s 
freedom of movement or activity, and the - 
frequency with which mother and ‘aber 
resort to physical punishment enforce 
obedience. From none of these perspectives — 
do we find a any appreciable difference be- 
tween middle- and working-class families, — 
Middle- class parents’ and children’s evalua- 

_ tions of the extent to which each parent par-— 
ticipates in the making of day-to-day de- 
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an Decisions are Made. Primarily by: ye sia Parent Participates in Decisions: 


Middle Working Middle Working Middle Working Middle 

‘Type of decision Class Class Clas Class Class Class Class 


95 


> 
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Decisions that affect 
the fifth- — 
child most 38 43 06 


a Number of cases: 163 middle- -class and 146 working-class. (This table is limited to mothers living with © 
heir husbands ; the total | sample is — of 174 middle-class and 165 working-class families.) . 


cisions, major family decisions, and 


= 


the parent is ‘more likely to the 


_ decisions that affect the fifth-grade child children’s freedom, “ lay down the law” when 
most directly, gre quite similar to those of the child misbehaves, or dominate the | child 
working-class parents and children (see Table 2). Finally, middle-class parents 
: _ Table 1).5 Nor is there any appreciable dif- 
ference between the social classes in mothers’, 
fathers’, or children’ s evaluations of which ? 


= 


report that they make use of physical punish- — 
ment about as frequently as do working-class ~ 
parents (see Table 3). 
Nevertheless, there are distinct differences 
working- class parents resort | to physical 
punishment. We shall see that parents" of 


: ie... Tables 1 and 2 present only the m mothers’ evalu 
ations. The evaluations provided by fathers and | 
children yield entirely consistent results. (Although | 
there are no appreciable differences between middle- — _ both social classes reserve physical punish- 
and working-class families with respect to which ment for fairly extreme circumstances. But : 
_ setting, it may be that working-class respondents 4 tions that are intolerable to working-class 


are less likely to perceive the two parents as sharing ~ y ' 
equally in these functions. This question will be _ Parents are not punished by middle- class= 


report.) ‘parents, and other actions intolerable to 
2. WorKING- Moruers’ EVALUATIONS or THER OWN AND THEIR Hivenanos’ 


SETTING Limits Upon THEIR CHILDREN’S FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT OR ACTIVITY 


Proportion of Mothers Who That: tie te Class 


Mother is stricter than father .32 a 


Mother i is more to restrict child’ s freedom 


—, 


— 
i 
— 
tm 
i} 
Mother is more likely to“laydownthelaw” 
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q TABLE 3. THe Reportep Use oF PuysicaL PUNISHMENT BY Mippie- AND WorKING-CLAss PARENTS 


Proportion of parents Who Report Using Physical Punishment: 


Responseto Response to 
Response to Some Daughters ~ResponsetoSons Daughters 


Middle Working Middle Working Middle Working Middle V "Working 


Parent reports that 
(or she) punishes 
child physically: — 

_ Occasionally or a 
frequently 


4 


child Physically: 


Within past w 
Within past month © 30 


Within past six 
‘months 


These questions were not asked of the first 26 mothers interviewed. 


 middle- class parents art are not punished by Parents’ reports on their reactions to 
working-class parents. children’ s behavior were classified according 
In attempting to specify the conditions to following scheme 
under which middle- and working-class 1. Ignore: not doing anything about 
ents use physical punishment, we rely here 2. Scold, admonish to be good, demand -— 


on parent’s reported reactions to eight types ‘that he stop, inquire into causes of behavior, 
of situation: : the child’s wild play, fighting — ‘scream at him, threaten to punish him. (It 


a with his brothers or sisters, fighting with _ has proved impossible to differentiate oll 
ze children, really losing his temper, re- several verbal reactions reliably from inter- = 


fusing to do what his parent tells him to do, , view material. . We could not peer” 


” 4 
“swiping ‘something from home or from 
other children, smoking cigarettes, and using to them in age). This does not mean that a < disin 


a. language hi arent doesn’t want him to use. "terested observer would agree that working-class 
ape boys are less likely than are middle- class boys 4 7 


Parents were questioned in some detail play wildly or fight with their brothers or sisters, 
4 


example, whether or not the fifth-grade child formation from the interviewers. Instead, it —_— 
ever loses his temper; precisely what he does that mothers these ms that 
do not occur conceive o “wild play” in terms 
hen he his what parent we would classify as aggressively wild play (not 
“generally does when he acts this way;” _ boisterousness) and fighting in terms that we a 
__ whether he “ever finds it necessary to “do classify as physical combat (not an argument). ~— 
In general, middle- and working-class mothers 


any ything else” and, if so, “under what cir- 
who say that any given situation does occur — 


1 
cumstances” iecmie: he does. r likely to describe their children’s specific actions in 
quite similar ways. Two notable exceptions are that 
4 Middle- and. w working- class —o were equally 7 working-class mothers were more apt to describe © 
likely to report that their children have lost their their sons’ fights with brothers or sisters and their | 


a tempers, fought with others, refused to do what . - daughters’ fights with other children as physical 
d 


about each of these situations. We asked, = or that working-class mothers have withheld in- _ 


7. they were told, swiped something, smoked, or used encounters, while middle-class mothers were more | 
_ disapproved language. Middle-class mothers, how- | likely to describe them as arguments. = =| 
ever, were more likely to tell us that their sons had > "oa 5 The standard of coding reliability used here 
; layed wildly (71 r cent vs. 52 r cent) and and througho h » 
p y pe pe 3 ghout the study was 90 per cent inter- 
fought with their brothers or sisters (97 per cent vs. on - 


_ 87 per cent of those having brothers or sisters close 
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or parent’s larger proportion of working- class than x 
_ attempt ; to discover the causes of a fight was F of middle-class mothers report using physical ca 
in fact a ‘scolding. Therefore we have reluc- 7 punishment, although only in the three com- 
tantly decided to treat these several responses _ parisons noted above is the difference large 
asa single category.) === ~~ enough for us to be confident that it is not = 
= Separate from other children or divert simply a a chance occurrence.) But we previ- — 
attention: removing the child from the situa- ously noted that middle-class mothers 
tion or providing alternative activities. — they use physical punishment about as fre- 4 
_ 4, Punish or coerce: (a) Punish physi- quently as do working-class mothers. There- 
cally—everything from a slap to a spanking. fore, it is ‘not likely that working- class 
(b) Isolate—confining child alone for a pe- mothers’ propensity to use physical punish- — 
_ riod of time, for example, sending him to ment is sufficiently greater than that of mid-— 
bed during the day. Restrict usual ac-  dle- class mothers to be of 


a tivities—limiting his freedom of movement more important difference lies in the condi- 
or activity short of isolation, for example, tions under which mothers of the two social 


- letting him im play outside. classes punish their children physically. ing 


_ The Conditions under Which W orking- 
THE EXERCISE OF MATERNAL AUTHORITY “ct Mothers Punish Their Sons Physically 
Working-class mothers are apt to resort to 
‘mothers—in both social | classes— physical punishment when the immediate 
_— Teport that their usual response in the eight ‘consequences of their sons’ disobedient acts 
‘situations about which pt inquired is to ig- are most extreme, and to refrain from using z 
nore the child’s actions altogether, or at punishment when its use might provoke an 
most to admonish him (see Table 4). Few even greater disturbance. _ Pe = sy 
mothers isolate or restrict their children at We have noted two actions for ‘ebitch 
this stage of things, and virtually none pun- werking-class mothers are more likely than 5 
ishes them physically. One can not conclude are middle- class mothers to punish their sons b 
that mothers of either social class are espe- Wi") 
cially quick to resort to phy sical — saldiers or sisters. In either situation, the 7 
or to other forms of coercion. More extreme their sons’ actions, , the more 
a But when their children persist in wild ve 
Play, fighting with their brothers or sisters, pr “Table 6). Those 


or displays ‘of temper, both middle- and _ whose descriptions of their sons’ wild play 


. 7 working-class mothers are apt to turn to — indicate that it is nothing more than boister- 
or another form of punishment (see Table gysness or running around are no more _ 


_ 5). Working-class mothers are more likely to resort to physical punishment than are 
than are middle- class mothers to do so in the an middle-class mothers in the same — ; 


case of their sons’ prolonged loss of temper; — stances. But those whose descriptions of wild 
middle-class mothers, on the other hand, are — play include elements that we see as aggres- 
more likely to punish their sons for — sion or destruction are far more likely | 
a do as they are told.® are middle-class mothers to employ 
WwW -class mothers are more likely class 
| in wild play fighting with brothers for fights with brothers or 


sisters, or when their daughters fight with when the “fights” are pe 
_ other children. There may be in addition a gn $x. gt 
me ments, but they are more likely to resort to 
general, albeit slight, greater tendency for 

_ physical punishment when the fights ie 
working-class mothers to resort to physical 
punishment att hat the situation. _ Physical combat. 
matter wha ons, a some This suggests that the more extreme forms” 4 

at - 
ae & of wild play and fighting are particularly in- 


tolerable to working- -class | mothers, and 
8 
; The criterion of statistical significance used x to middle-class mothers. This impression 


_ throughout this paper is the five per cent level, — 
based on the chi-square test. is sustained by the fact that those 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV mie 
4" class mothers who consider themselves un- on the last occasion they used physical pun- 
7, usually strict and “ready to lay down the ishment it was invoked in response to dis- 
law” are especially likely to punish Sie eee. But there is a world of difference _ 
sons physically for physical combat with between punishing a boy for violating a neg- 
= or sisters. And those working-class = injunction and punishing | him for ‘not 


ae by their sons’ actions or unwilling = W orking- -class mothers appear to be far 
to “give in” to them are especially likely to more likely to punish their sons for the 
as * punishment _ for aggressively ‘former type of disobedience than for the 
: wild play. They cannot or will not tolerate latter. In fact, they are less likely than are | 
_ these forms of aggressive behavior. - middle- class mothers to punish their sons for — 
i ‘But working-class mothers do not find all Tefusing to do things they have been told to 
aggressive behavior intolerable. They are far do (see Table 5). 
~ less likely to punish their sons physically for The immediate consequences of acquiesc- 


fights with friends or neighbors than for jing to a son’s refusal may be 


equally serious fights with brothers or sisters. nothing more’ than doing a minor household 
_ It would appear that it is not for aggressive chore when he will not comply. However, 
“behavior as such, but for the disturbances _ under some conditions—specifically, when 7 
arising out of aggressive behavior, that work- . the boy is adamant about his refusal— 
_ing-class boys are punished. Their mothers _ consequences of forcing him to do as he is : 


~ seem unwilling or unable to tolerate the im- told may be serious. Working-class mothers | 


mediate consequences of their sons’ aggres- are highly unlikely t to punish their sons— 


sive acts. physically or in any other -way—in ‘such | 
The responsiveness of circumstances (see Table 7). No working- 
class mother who described her son’s re- | 
fusals as prolonged delays under conditions __ 
_ oe under which they do not watt de their where he had unquestionably heard the or- | 
_ sons. They shun punishment if it might pro- Fe der, or as an act of outright defiance, told a 
_ voke a disturbance more serious than that us that she punished him phy sically, re- 
already underway. stricted his activities, or isolated him. They 
There is ample evidence ‘presented above were more likely than middle-class 
that working- class are mothers to tell us that they took no action 


these circumstances. Nor does this 


are middle- class mothers to report that inicate that these do make an 


7. Morners’ REPORTED RESPONSES WHEN THER CHILDREN DEFIANTLY REFUSE T To Do 


Proportion of Mothers Who Report that 
To Daughters 


them physically 
-Scolding, admonishing, insisting that 
child obey, threatening to e4 


any thing about it 4 


* Social class differences statioticalty | significant, 05 or using chi-square 
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tempt to secure but then back against the mother herself. Short of a a frontal 


_ down. This is ; especially true of those who | assault, however, this is largely a matter of 3s 
say they are “easily upset” by their sons’ the mother 's interpretation. The interview 
actions. They seem unable to bring them- . reports indicate that the distinction between 
selves to take strong action, but are hardly é wild play and loss of temper was most often 
indifferent. in terms of the child’s presumed intent, 
The Conditions under W hich Middle- as judged by his preceding actions. If in the 
Class Mothers Punish Their Sons Physically. conus of play he became very excited, this . 
It is clear that middle-class and working- was not judged to be loss of temper—how- 
7 class mothers make different discriminations ever extreme his actions. But if his actions 
in their use of physical punishment. Middle- seemed to stem from the frustration of not 
_ class mothers seem to punish or refrain from having his own way, they were judged to 
_ punishing on the basis of their interpretation indicate loss of temper. The overt behavior 
of the child’s intent. Most indicative of this in the two types of situation might be, and 
are their responses to wild play and loss of often was, nearly identical. ee er ae 
“temper (see Table 6). They : are not likely a The Conditions under Which Mothers i 
_ to punish their sons physically for wild play, Punish Their Daughters. Middle-class moth- 
_ however serious it may be. Nor are they ers appear to respond to their daughters’ 
= likely to punish tl them physically — actions much as they do to their sons’ (see 


CLASS" AND PARENTAL AUTHORITY 


for loss of temper when it is manifested only Tables 5 and 7). But working-class mothers 
as pouting, yelling, or sulking. But a violent are more likely to use physical punishment 

or aggressive outburst of temper is far more — when their sons play wildly or fight with 

likely to elicit physical punishment. In these _ brothers or sisters than when their daughters 
circumstances, middle-class mothers are as. _ do so (see Table 5). This tendency, reso 
prone as their working-class reflects the fact that boys’ wild play 

to punish their sons physically.” fighting: are more apt to be extreme. = ' id 


_ The descriptions of temper- -loss” classified ters are only slightly less likely to be pun- 
here as “a violent or aggressive outburst” ished physically for behavior which is ac- 
are quite similar to the descriptions of wild tually similar. They are, in fact, more likely © 
play classified as “willful aggression or de- - to be punished physically when they swi ipe 4 
struction.” ’ Working-class mothers respond something or fight with children other than 
to the one much as they do to the other. brothers or sisters. (Nevertheless, working- 
‘But middle-class mothers are far more likely class mothers are far less likely to —% - 


- to punish their sons physically for what they their daughters physically for fights with 
all loss of temper than for behavior defined | friends than for equally serious fights with 
as wild play. They appear to find the child a brothers or sisters. In this crucial respect, - 
loss of temper, but not his wild play, particu- their treatment of boys and of girls is ech 

There is one salient respect in which an 7 The most dramatic difference in the work- 
= of temper may be quite different © ing-class mothers’ response to boys and A 


from wild play: the outburst m may i edeneuel girls occurs when the child defiantly refuses 
to do as he is told: boys are permitted 
7 ™We noted earlier (with reference to ference to Table 5) have their own way, while girls are punished - 
that working-class mothers are more likely — on physically (see Table 7). Something more is - 


are middle-class mothers to punish their sons fo ;, 
loss of temper. It is now clear that this difference expected of a girl than of a boy—she = 


obtains almost entirely among mothers who describe not only refrain from doing what she’s not 


the child’s loss of temper as pouting or yelling, for supposed to do, but | must also carry out aa 
_ middle-class mothers are nearly as likely as = tions her usdiiea wants her to do. Sephogdeahven 


working-class mothers to punish a violent or ag- 
gressive outburst. This, too, we take as evidence iy There is no indication in ‘these da data a that 


_ (admittedly indirect) that working-class mothers | working-class mothers a are “more | prone to 
are attuned to immediate consequences. Although — ‘examine their daughters’ than their sons’ 
yelling or pouting may not be of very serious im- "intent, but ‘clearly, the actions are evaluated 
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| 

| 

fi 
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sarily lose control over his actions), it is discon- to 
certing, and working-class mothers do not abide it. Ofwhythisisso9 | 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Hypothetical Re Reactions. Whenever a are forced to interweave the analysis of 
‘mother told us that her child had not per- fathers’ self- -reports with wives’ reports on __ 
_ formed an action about which we inquired, their behavior. This procedure is not entirely 7% 
we asked her what she thought she would satisfactory, for Teasons- presented in the 
if the situation did occur. . Middle- -class. 
_ mothers who said that a given situation had vr Working-class fathers are appreciably less 


By occurred thought that they would proba- than are their wives to say that they 


place. This is not the case ‘more than are middle- class fathers to 


class mothers. _ Although no_working- class report using physical punishment in this situ- 
ation. This reflects the fact that few working- 
something, smoked, or ot defiantly refused to class fathers describe their sons’ wild play as © 
D carry out an order reported punishing him anything more than boisterousness — for — 
! 2 physically, roughly one- fifth of those who which 1 they are most unlikely to Loren boys 7 
said that their sons had not done these things _ physically. However, those few working-class ~ 
expected to use this sanction if the situation mothers who indicate that their husbands 


-weretooccur. go | = are exposed to aggressively wild play are far 


It is possible, of course, that those work- more likely than are middle-class mothers to _ 
ing-class mothers who are most prone to use i" report that in these extreme circumstances 
{ physical punishment are unwilling to admit their husbands resort to physical punish-— 
that their sons misbehave, or have some- ment. It would appear that working-class _ 
-~ how forestalled their sons’ misbehavior. This — fathers respond in two ways: if the child’s 
- 7 does not seem likely, however, for in circum- behavior does not compel their a, _ 
_ stances when working-class mothers are quite they are apt to ignore it; but if it is suf- —* 
likely to use” physical punishment—when ficiently disruptive, they are very likely to 
_ their sons engage in aggressively wild play— __use physical punishment. They may be even - 
_ those who say that they have not faced - more responsive to immediate consequences 
the’situation are quite unlikely to predict _ than are their wives. Gane 
they would resort to physical -punish- a. Middle-class fathers apparently are a good 
ment. (Roughly one-fifth of such mothers deal more likely than are their wives to 7 - 


; think that they would do so—about the punish sons physically for fighting with their a 


_ same proportion as those who think that they _ brothers or sisters (see Tables 5 and 8). This 

_ would punish their sons physically for swip- seems to be true however serious the fights. oe 

_ing something, smoking, or being defiant.) a Thus, middle-class fathers are as ‘Tikely as Pe 
It seems, then, that working-class mothers are working-class fathers to resort to 
‘ -~ unable to envisage either the conditions cal punishment when their sons fight. Ne Nev <a - 


under which they would be way likely to theless, working-class fathers are somewhat 


ment, and more to report 
do 0 $0. Considering the degree to which h they using isolation or restriction, when their sons 7 


: on responsive to immediate circumstances » fights are serious. The wives’ ’ reports lead to 
1 Sher In other respects as well, our information 
indicates that the major conclusions about 
ip considering fathers’ reactions to their .~ conditions under which mothers of the — 


id ae s behavior, we rely « on 1 interviews — two social classes punish their children phys 7 


_ both with a sub-sample of eighty-two fathers — ically, noted above, also apply to fathers. 
g and the much larger sample of mothers. The In particular, middle- “Class mothers say that 
- small_~number of interviews with fathers their husbands are far more likely to punish 
limit: limits us severely in attempting to take ac- their sons physically for severe loss of temper 
count of the sex of the child and the father’s than for aggressively wild play. (The ‘small 
number of | fathers’ reports on reactions 
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“sev ere loss of temper prevents our determin-— 


class mothers, furthermore, tell u us that their 
iain are not likely to punish their sons’ — 
defiant refusals to do as they are told, but are 


Number of Cases 


er 

q 


Middle Working 
Class Class 


_ Punishment of Any Type 
‘ 


ann AND LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 
_fltiow we have reports from all three 


Working 
Class 


Middle 
Class 


_ question as to whether ¢ or not disinterested 
observers would present similar descriptions. 

Moreover, interview responses are in their 
nature 


we cannot re- 


1g 
Class 


orkin 


Restriction _ 


Middle 
Class 


hevior; we e cannot tell whether or not a a 
=a interpreted by his child as a wane of 


ent expresses his displeasure by grouchiness, 
love. | ane 


assuming an air of martyrdom, or _simply 
Each respondent has st a 


“acting differently ;” and we do not know to 

_ hat degree any of a parent’s actions may be 
of his own and another’s actions. We do 5 


orking 


Class 


not -know how frequently situations of a 
en type have occurred,® or how consistent 
a parent’s reactions have been. Nor can we, 
for example, assume from a parent’s de- 
- scription of his child’s fights as arguments, 
3 that the child never fights physically. 
=m a On the other hand, the parents’ ability to 
differentiate between what they 
do and what they do in more pressing cir- 7 
cumstances gives Teason for confidence 
= the findings. So does the fact that the rela- 7 
tionships we have found between social class 
= and mothers’ reactions are not appreciably 
modified by controlling other relevant vari- 
ables (including mother’s age, size of the 
family, ordinal position of the child in the — 
_ family, length of time the family has lived 
in the neighborhood, the socio-economic — 
status of the neighborhood, whether or 
the mother has a job, and if so what type of 


ss Proportion of Fathers Who Report that They Use: 
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sit. is 5 primarily | fee this reason that one cannot 
_ draw from our data on parents’ reactions to specific 
_ types of situations the inference that working-class — 
parents use physical punishment more often than 


do middle-class ss parents 
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job, whether or not she has been > socially ci consistent with their parents’ reports. But 
_ mobile or feels socially mobile, her social working-class boys are rather unlikely to tell 

class identification, her level of education, — us that their mothers punish them physically 
_ her religious background, whether her back- for fighting with brothers or sisters or for 
_ ground is rural or urban, whether or not she loss of temper. They acknowledge that their 

reads popular literature on child-rearing, red fathers do so, but they report that their . 
ze or not her husband works for the mothers isolate or restrict them r oo 


_ Furthermore, the information provided by 


4 


| 


the sub- -sample of fathers and children en- 
ables us to check some of the inferences we 
have drawn from mothers’ reports.” ® We asked 


each father, for example, “What ‘does your 
wife generally do when [child] fights with their children. misbehave. It seems, instead, 


his brothers or sisters?” Although the ques- _ that parents of both social classes initially 
tion parallels ‘ ‘What do generally post limits for their children. But children 
do... ?”, it was put immediately after we § 
asked him what he does in | circumstances _ spite _— parents’ attempts to “forestall: 
other than those that usually prevail. Most = At this juncture, parents may turn to 
parents seem to have answered with the _ physical punishment. 

- Tate circumstances in mind. This precludes i The conditions under which they ‘punish 


a comparison of what fathers say they do their children physically, » OF refrain from 


7 with what they say their wives do in exactly _ - doing so, appear to be quite different for the = 
the same circumstances. But it does give us two s social classes. W ‘orking- class parents are i 


‘some haste for judging whether « our “more likely to respond in terms of the im- 
mediate consequences of the child’s actions, 

middle-class parents in terms of their inter- 
of the child’s intent in acting 

e does. This should not be interpreted to 
‘ingly that while middle-class parents act on 
the basis of long-range goals for their chil- 
dren’s development, working- class parents — 


INTERPRETATION 


Neither middle- nor parents 


ometimes persist in their misbehavior de- 


inferences about social class differences in 
the conditions under which mothers use 
physical punishment. are 'e supported by what 
"The only respect t in which the fathers’ 
reports of their wives’ reactions raise a — - 
tion about the inferences we have drawn is 
& two of the nine working-class fathers 4° not. On the contrary, we believe that 
who say that their sons defiantly refuse to do ‘Parents of both social classes act on the 
as they are told also report that their wives basis of long-range + goals—but that the goals 


punish the boys. Perhaps, then, we have are quite different. 4 
an earlier study we have examined the 


“relation of social class to the values parents 
most wish to see incorporated into their — 
children’s behavior.11 We concluded that 
parents are most likely to accord high — 
to those values which seem both important, — E: 
in the sense that failure to achieve them — 
the child’ future adversely, 


overstated the case in concluding that work- — 

ing-class mothers are singularly unlikely to 

punish theirsonsfordefiance. 

Concerning the fathers’ reactions, 
_ Pears that interviews with fathers and with 
_ mothers | yield much the same conclusions. = 


= holds even for the conciusion that 


parents’ reactions in three of the situations: ©" 


fights with brothers and sisters, fights with 
other children, < and loss of temper. The >. 10 This distinction, of course, is closely akin to 


that made by Piaget in his discussion of “moral 
formation provided by middle-class children, - realism.” See Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of 


although based on few interviews, is entirely the Child, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, nd., pp. 104- 
®In most instances the number of cases is so 11 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and Parental 
small as to preclude the possibility of statistical Values,” American Journal of Sociology, 64 (Jan- - 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 


centers around qualities t that assure those they hold out their 
a for middle-class parents, it centers (dependability, being a good student, and 

- around internalized standards of conduct. In ambition). They want their daughters to be ry 
the first instance, desirable behavior consists “little ladies” (a term that kept recurring 
essentially of not violating proscriptions; in in the interviews) and their sons to be manly. — 
the second, of acting according to the dictates - This being the case, the criteria of dis- a 

_ of one’s own principles. Here the act becomes obedience are » necessarily different for boys , 
less important than the actor’s intent. | -—and_ for girls. Obedience is valued highly 

We believe that the reactions of parents for both. But working-class mothers who — 

of both social classes to their children’s value obedience most highly punish ‘their 

undesired behavior are entirely appropriate daughters physically for refusing to carry 7 
to their values. To say that working- class out parental requests and orders, while they 

parents are particularly responsive to con- | are much less likely to take any action when © 

sequences and relatively ‘unconcerned about their sons do: $0. 

intent, is equivalent to saying that their Middle-class- parents “make little or no 


_ 
_ forts are directed to enjoining disobedient, distinction between what they regard as 
disreputable acts. To say that middle- class desirable for boys and for girls—the issue for 
- parents are more concerned about intent is — ~ both sexes is whether or not the child acts _ 
- equivalent to saying that their efforts are jin accord with internalized principles. There- 


- directed to encouraging their children to” fore, the conduct of both boys and girls _ 


develop internalized standards and to should be judged by the same criterion: in- 


s the | basis of these standards rather than tent. | Our evidence supports this interpreta- ’ 


see parents’ to their children Finally, why do middle-class parents react 
misbehavior as a function of their values | Ft differently to aggressively wild play and 


helps to answer several "questions: which to outbursts of temper? Why do they inter- 
‘otherwise may be perplexing. these overtly similar behaviors as imply- 
_ First, why are working- class parents so ing radically different intent? The answer is 
much more likely to their provided by the fundamental importance 
physically for fighting than for | they attach to internal standards for govern- 
their or aisters?—0 or for aggres-_ ing one’s with other and, 


wild play are disobedient, garded as a childish of emotional ex- 
reputable behaviors only when sufficiently — pression—unpleasant, but bearable, since 
a extreme to be seen as transgressions of an there are virtues in allowing its free ex- — 
Second, why are _working- -class parents pression in a ten- or eleven-year old. This 
more likely to administer physical punish- is evidenced by the fact that those middle- 
- ment when their daughters fight with friends, class mothers who accord highest priority 
__ swipe something, or defiantly refuse to do as_in their scheme of values to their chil- — 
they are told than when their sons act in _dren’s happiness are least likely to punish 
these ways? The answer seems to lie in differ- wild play. An outburst of temper, however, 
conceptions of what is right and proper signal serious difficulty in the child’s 
for boys and for What may be papell at self- it is the type of be- 


in a young girl. Working-class parents dence supports the interpretation: those par- 
ferentiate quite clearly between the qualities ents who value self- control most highly are — 


they regard as desirable for their cea att likely to punish their children for = 


ig 


i 
7 
— 
i 
The answer seems to be that disreputability Wild play, 
is defined in terms of consequences: the hecessarily re 
measure of disreputability is the degree to although it may indicate that the 
— 
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middle-cl: are to act in accord 
with their values, they must take explicit p play. 
account of subjective and emotional factors, ‘The working- class orientation, on the other 
_ including the possible effects of punishment. — hand, excludes or minimizes considerations 
They give » considerable evidence that they of subjective intent, and places few restraints 
$0 do. For example, when asked if there are on the impulse to punish the child when his 
P any ways in which they _ would prefer to behavior is out of bounds. Instead, it pro- — 


act differently toward ‘the child, they are vides a positive rationale for punishing the 


likely to cite the desirability of fuller under- child in precisely those 
standing. When the child does poorly one might most ate 

» they “often try be : supportive, 12 Tt is revealing that the middle-class mothers 
while working-class parents are likely to who are most apt to report the frequent use of 
respond negatively. Of course, parents = _ physical punishment are those who have least con- — 

rationalize. It is easy to believe that behavior 7 fidence in their ability to assess the child’s intent— 

that is, the mothers who say they are “unsure of 

which i ” at the moment infuriating | ought to themselves” in dealing with their children. The 

working-class mothers who are most likely to make 


ever, that although middle- class r parents. may frequent use of physical punishment are those who — 
- are most sensitive to the immediate situation—who © 


when angry, they try restrain say they are “easily, upset” by their children’s 


| 


> 


fe = that the former group has a significantly lower degree of masculinity than the latter. — 
The role of deficient masculinity and/or latent homosexuality in the etiology of alcoholism 

= discussed within the framework of role and self theory. _ The dynamics of addiction are — 
seen to operate as a special case of the general theory which ascribes decisive significance in 


a personality disturbance to the discrepancy between personal characteristics and role expec- 


and possibly broken homes are associated with low of Both 
_ alcoholics and moderate drinkers with a preponderance of male siblings seem to show 
lower degrees of masculinity than do those with the opposite sibling distribution. # - 


EXUAL deviation as a factor in | alcoholism oedipal tendency (mother fixation, mother — -_ 
has been noted by numerous investi-— preference, mother attachment, mother in- 


8 P y 1-13; E. Bergler, “Contributions to the Psycho- 


genesis of Alcohol Addiction,” Quarterly Journal 
q Bese by various “writers to be present, in of Studies on Alcohol, § (December, 1944-45), pp. 
‘Varying degrees, includes the following: dis- _ 434-449; Ruth Bochner and Florence Halpern, The 


turbances of | an oral character (oral — 4 Clinical Application of the ——— Test, New 
cism, oral frustration, oral regression) ; } DL 
xerard, “Intoxication and Addiction: Psy- 
 * The assistance of Leiper M. Robinson in the Drug Addiction,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
_ administration and scoring of tests is gratefully Alcohol, 16 (December, 1955), pp. 681-699; George 7 
acknowledged. The cooperation of the staff of the Lolli, “Alcoholism and Homosexuality in Tennessee 
Governor Bacon Health ‘Games is also ap- Williams’ ‘Cat On a Hot Tin Roof,’” Quarterly 
preciated. 
--Bergler, q 


(July, 1942), 2 2 (September, 1941), pp. 277-292. 
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SEX TEMPERAMENT AND ALCOHOL of. 
dulgence, over protection) ; ; narcissism; activity (“sexual athleticism, “Don Juan- ] 


‘passivity, dependence, infantilism; sadism ism”); * latent or repressed ‘homosexuality 
masochism; “inadequate heterosexu- (and in some instances active or true homo-— 
ality” (weak sex drive, impotence, incom- sexuality). Ral 
plete sex structuring, “latent heterosexu- a ‘These several kinds of deviation, of course, 
ality”) pre compensatory heterosexual are not mutually exclusive classes. Nor do 


they usually appear singly in a given alco- 
*M. _C. Bonney, “Parents of Social holic personality; two or more may often 
- Deviates,” Social Forces, 20 (October, 1941), p —. a part of the total syndrome of the case. Pal 


77-87; E. Davidoff and C. A. Whitaker, “Pre- i 
-chotic Personality in Alcoholic Psychoses,” Psychi- _ Moreover, there is a lack of agreement re- 


atric Quarterly, 14 (January, 1940), pp. 103-120; garding the generality, necessity, and suf- 
-: K. Jackson and R. Connor, “Attitudes of the ficiency of sex abnormality as a factor - 
‘drinkers Toward Driaking,” alcoholism. This problem is considered more 
Studies on Alcohol, 14 (December, 1953), pp. 596- fully below. 
; 613; R. P. Knight, “The Psychodynamics of _ One of the most persistent co eal 
Chronic - Alcoholism,” Journal of Nervous and of alcoholism assigns a prominent ¢ etiological 
; Mental Disease, 86 (November, 1937), pp. 538-548; 
= Levine, “The Sexual Adjustment of Alco- 
holics—A Clinical Study of a Selected Sample,” 
~ Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 16 (De- oma to this factor— ate not with uni- , 
_ cember, 1955), pp. 675-680; N. D. Lewis, “Per- : form emphasis. Clinical studies by -psychia- 
sonality Factors in Alcoholic Addiction,” Quarterly 
- Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1 (June, 1940), pp. Button, op. cit.: Davidoff and Whitaker, op. cit.; 
21-44; Harriet Mowrer, “A Psychocultural Analysis P, J. Hampton, “A Descriptive © ‘Portrait of the 
of the Alcoholic,” American Sociblogical Review, Drinker,” Journal of Social Psychology, 25 (Feb- 


5 (August, 1940), pp. 546-557; E. E. Mueller, “Per- ruary-May, 1947), pp. —-69- 132, 151-170; S. C. | 
sonality and Social Implications in the Life of the Karlan and C. Heller, “Chronic Alcoholism: Psy- 
~ Alcoholic Veteran,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on chiatric and Rorschach Evaluation,” Journal of ' 
- Alcohol, 6 (June, 1945), pp. 36-44; L. R. Sillman, Clinical Psychopathology, 8 (October, 1946), pp. 
“Chronic Alcoholism,” Journal of Nervous and 291-300; Levine, op. cit.; F. G. Norbury, “Some — 
Me Mental Disease, 107 (February, 1948), pp. 127-149; | Mental Mechanisms in Alcoholism, ” Journal of the 
] _E. Simmel, “Alcoholism and Addiction,” Psycho- American Medical Association, 118 (January, 1942), a 
BAS Quarterly, (January, 1948), pp. 6-31; pp. 25-28; E. A. Strecker, “Chronic Alcoholism: 
E. A. Strecker, Their Mothers’ Sons: The Psychia- i! Psychological Survey,” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
- tris Examines an American Problem, Philadelphia: _ on Alcohol, 2 (June, 1941), pp. 12-17; Wall, op. cit. 
ere, 1946, pp. 122-127; J. H. Wall, “A Study a. Gerard, op. cit.; Mowrer, op. cit.; Wall, op. cit. 
= Alcoholism in Men,” American Journal of Psy- 8 8K. Abraham, “The Psychological Relations Be- 
92 (May, 1936), pp. 1389-1401. tween Sexuality and Alcoholism,” International 
ON. J. T. Bigelow, S. R. Lehrman et al., “Per- Journal of Psychoanalysis, 7 (January, 1926), pp. 
: ae in Alcoholic Disorders,” Psychiatric Quar- 2- 10; Bergler, op. cit.; Bigelow et al., op. cit. i 
-terly, 13 (October, 1939), pp. 732-740; S. Rosen- Bochner and Halpern, op. cit.; Button, op. cit.; 
man, “The Skid Row Alcoholic and the Negative | _L. P. Clark, “A Psychological Study of Some Al- z 
Ego Image,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on AIl- a coholics,” Psychoanalytic Review, 6 (July, 1919), a 
cohol, 16 (September, 1955), pp. 446-473; a pp. 268-295; Gerard, op. cit.; | Halpern, op. cit.; — 
Simmel, op.cit. Otto Juluisberger, “Psychology of Alcoholism,” 
D. Button, “The Psychodynamics of Alco- Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, 3 (1913), digested 
holism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on a, in Lewis, op. cit.; Kaldegg, op. cit.; Levine, op. 
17 (September, 1956), pp. 443-461; A. D. Button, — c#.; L. H. Loeser, “The Sexual Psychopath in the ' 
7 “The Genesis and Development of Alcoholism: An Military Service: A Study of 270 Cases,” American 
Empirically Based Schema,” Quarterly Journal of Journal of Psychiatry, 102 (July, 1945), pp. -92- 7 
a Studies on Alcohol, 17 (esmaber, 1956), pp. 671- 101; Lolli, op. cit.; W. R. Miles, “Psychological 
75, Gerard, op. cit.; A. Kaldegs, “Psychological Factors in Alcoholism,” Mental Hygiene, 21 (Oc- 
Observations on a Group of Alcoholic Patients,” _ tober, 1937), pp. 529-548; C. S. Read, “The Psy- 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 17 (De-  chopathology of Alcoholism and Some So-Called 
cember, 1956), pp. 608-628; G. Lolli, ‘Akabol Alcoholic Psychoses,” Journal of Mental Science, — 
Addiction: An Outline of the Processes Leading to - 66 (July, 1920), PP. 233-244; Rosenman, op. cit.; 
= Condition and Treatment,” American Journal Schilder, op. cit.; R. Strauss, “Alcohol and q 


Nursing, 48 (August, 1 1948), 505-507; Homeless Man,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Mowrer, of. cit. 1 Alcohol, 7 (December, 1946), pp. 360-404; Wall, 
Rosenman, op. cit.; Schilder, op. ‘cit. op. cit.; S. Weijl, “Theoretical and Practical As- 
°R. S. Banay, “Cultural Influences in Alcohol- pects of Psychoanalytic Therapy of Problem Drink- - 
eal ism,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 102 ers,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, ._ 
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trists also find or suggest those ‘who 0 do not. It is that mother 
its presence with unusual frequency. Faced © _ preference will express some measure of 
with this plethora of studies, the almost com- feminine identification. 
plete absence of psychometric investigations Alcoholics whose marriages have been 
supporting or negating these findings and in- _ broken by divorce or separation will — 
_ terpretations is surprising. The writer has a lower degree of masculinity than those 
found only one significant study of this _ whose marriages are unbroken. This a= 
== but its methodological adequacy esis expresses the contention of some psy- 
choana alytic writers that deficient — 


termine whether male sloshelics and mod- 
erate drinkers differ with 
temperament,” defined in terms of perform- for group. 
_ ance on a psychometric test; second, con- 4. Alcoholics and moderate ditebers with — 
siders the implications of the ‘findings for @ preponderance of older male siblings will 
the etiology of alcoholism; and, third, es- show a higher degree of masculinity than 
_ tablishes, in so far as the data permit, ao tin with a preponderance of older female 
of the correlates or possible causes of the siblings. The supposition is that normal sex | 
varying degress: of “masculinity: and femi- identification of the younger male is facili- 
tated by a surplus of masculine sibling 
models and impeded by a surplus of older 


> 


Ma 
1. ‘Male « alcoholics will show a lower ¢ de- 
b ok homes will differ in degree 0 mascu- 


This is the major hypothesis of the study. If ‘q is surmised ‘that the absence of a a ‘parent. 


latent homosexuality is an important factor the early period of life” intereferes. 
in alcoholism, and if this disposition is 


flected in ‘sex. temperament (interests and " othe ad hoc findings are discussed below. 
lows. Correlative hypotheses pertaining to mic 4 
factors associated with varying degrees PROCEDURE 


_ masculinity are also advanced. In each in- "The Terman- Miles Masculinity-Feminin- 
Py 


stance it is expected that the degree of ity Test 1° was administered to 50 male in- 
masculinity of the cohorts from the moderate mates of the alcoholic ward of the 
group will be in the Bacon Health Center of the State of Dela- 
corresponding cohorts from the alcoholic ‘ware and toa control gro group of 50 ‘male 
4 group. moderate drinkers,” 1 simultaneously matched 
2. Alcoholics and moderate drinkers who by age and educational categories as indi- ee 
profess a preference for the cated in 1.12 Degrees of ‘masculinity 
will show a lower degree e of masculinity than ___ 


_ ® J, Botwinick and S. Machover, “A Psychometric — Manual of Information and Directions for Use of — 
Examination of Latent Homosexuality in Aleo- | Attitude—Interest Analysis Test (M-F Test), New — 
holism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. 1-19; see also, by — 

—_ 2 (June, 1951), pp. 268-272. ‘These researchers | the same authors, Sex and Personality, New York: 
test for latent homosexuality in alcoholics by using McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
the Minnesota Multi-phasic Inventory and the BAD “moderate drinker” is defined here as one 

_ Terman-Miles tests of masculinity-femininity with | i. who consumes alcoholic beverages in some amount, 
negative results. One may suspect, however, that considers his drinking moderate, and who is en- 
their method of selecting a sample of 33 cases may } gaged in steady employment. = | 

exclude precisely those who would have earned low = ‘Scores on the T-M test vary inversely with 
masculinity scores. Also, it is not certain that scores age and directly with education level. In the present | 
on the Terman-Miles test are properly compared — study only four alcoholics and three moderate = 
with the test constructors’ norms. Moreover, the drinkers completed less than seventh grade—the 
researchers employ no control group of either & level below which Terman and Miles question the — 


_ moderate drinkers or — test’s applicability. It is doubtful, however, that a — 
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Years of School Completed 


xX Venn of School Completed ted 
= = 45;.7>P 6 t(education) = .21;.9 > P > .8 


on this test by mean score of the alcoholics is significantly 
“high and low scores respectively. — beens below the relevant Terman-Miles norms, 
To supply supplementary information whereas the mean score of the moderate 
each subject _ Was requested to complete ‘drinkers stands significantly above them. 
a brief questionnaire. Relevant data from § M-F scores by mother preference."8 Ap-— 
a ‘this source are incorporated in the findings 1 proximately one-third of both the alcoholics | 
reported below. and moderate drinkers express a preference 
- for the maternal parent. (Only two alcoholics 
FINDINGS 
M- [-F _ Scores of total groups. The distri- father.) Fifty per cent of the former group — 
bution of the M-F scores of the two groups and 26 per cent of the latter indicate no 
Vor 
is in Table 2. The marked dif- parental preference. = 
ference in mean scores is apparent. Both tn: The low masculinity of the mother prefer-— 
i groups show a rather wide range—the ‘alco ence group among the alcoholics is ‘evident 
holics’ scores extending from 124 to 
_ and the moderate drinkers’ from 155 to—81. one-fourth that of the snholinn who reported : 3 
On the one hand, 26 per cent of the alcoholics - “no preference, the difference being significant -¢ 
‘14 per cent of the at the .01 to .02 level. On the other hand, __ 
negative ont €T, the mean scores of the corresponding groups 
_attaine pe opposite direction. The difference, however, 
cent of of the: alcoholics did so. Moreover, the 
small difference in elementary education affects sig- 
nificantly the responses of Leacaeeeale now in their 13 For unknown reasons, 13 moderate rate drinkers a 
adult years. a. 7 alcoholics failed to respond to this 


2. Frammeary Scores or ALCOHOLICS AND MopeRaTE DRINKERS 
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3. Scores or ALCoHOLICs AND MOobERATE KERS WHO ‘PROFESS 


N Cet X oe ON Cent 


Moderate Drinkers = 34 “3 3s. 1326 «45.2 56.4 


scores by The ferences are relatively larger among ‘the al- 7 
alcoholics who were married show a mean = coholics than among the moderate drinkers. 
F score of 34. 1, whereas that for the Especially significant perhaps’ is the fact 
who were divorced or separated is 12.2. The that the highest scores for both groups are 


difference | to the following shown by those having number 
degree: t= 
single alcoholics a markedly bimodal M- -F scores end brohen 
distribution with a mean score that differs eight per cent of the alcoholics and 20 per 
insignificantly from that of the “married cent of the moderate drinkers come from_ 
group.) As noted above, ‘there is only one | homes that were broken by death, divorce, 
broken marriage among the moderate desertion, or separation before had 
reached AS years of age. Table 5 compere 
scores by sex distribution of siblings. 
The findings on this relationship are entirely — and eahetinn homes. The mean score for - 
contrary to to expectations. In none of ae alcoholics from broken homes is approxi-— 
situations—older brothers but no older sis- mately one- -third as large as that for the ‘ 
ters, excess of older brothers over older _ group from unbroken homes, the difference — 

_ sisters, and only male older and younger . approaching significance. While the difference © 
siblings—do either the alcoholics or ee in mean scores for the moderate drinkers _ 
drinkers show higher M-F scores than those runs in the opposite ae, it is not 
with the opposite sibling patterns. Indeed, statistically significant. 
Table 4 suggests the interesting possibility ‘’ M-F scores and | ordinal position. No signif- 
that an obverse hypothesis should be ‘con- icant difference in M-F scores is shown by ; 
sidered. Although the differences shown here either category for high and low ordinal posi- 


are not statistically significant, they present 4 tion. (Fifty- -eight per cent of the alcoholics 
and 42 per cent of the ‘moderate drinkers 


- completely consistent pattern. ‘In all three 
comparisons, for both alcoholics and moder- - were youngest or next to youngest - children. 

_ ate drinkers, the mean M-F scores are higher _ i The balance had two or more younger sib- 

for those with a preponderance of feminine lings.) However, a seemingly curious pattern . 


_ siblings. In the first two instances the dif- marks the alcoholics: those with low M-F - 


4. MASCULINITY-FEMININITY SCORES oF ALCOHOLICS AND » DRINKERS BY SEX DISTRIBU- 


Older Older Brothers—No srothers—No Older Sisters Sisters 
Sisters—No Older Brothers 
“Older Brothers > Older Sisters 


Older Sisters > Older Brothers: 


Only Male Siblings 
F Female Siblin 

All Brothers = = AllSisters 
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SEX TEMPERAMENT AND ALCOHOL — 
TABLE 5S. Scores OF ALCOHOLICS Moperate DRINKERS ‘BY 


Moderate Drinkers — 


‘Broken Home 28.0 11.0 6 20.0 3.8 


‘Unbroken Home 64.0 31.2 37.4 40 80.0 4S. 


"scores | occupy predominantly odd-numbered support the conclusions of the numerous 

ordinal positions. Table 6 shows the pattern psychoanalytic and psychiatric investigations 

of odd-even positions of those persons in the cited earlier. A number of problems, however, 

upper and lower halves of the distribution must be considered. 

of M-F scores. Twenty of the 25 lowest First, is latent homosexuality 

_ scoring alcoholics held odd-numbered ordinal © reflected in measures of sex temperament? — 

d positions in their families; the difference in Terman and Miles report that the scores = o 

; the distributions is highly significant. The made by homosexuals deviate toward the 

moderate drinkers show no such difference. mean for the opposite sex. It is possible that 

Of comparable interest is the fact that 12 the low scores of our alcoholic subjects re-— 
of the 16 alcoholics professing mother pref- flect homosexuality. But Terman and Miles 
erence were odd-numbered children, a dif- also warn against assuming that such deviant ] 
ference not shown by the mother-preferring scores are an adequate basis 

: moderate drinkers. We also note that the either latent or overt — homosexuality. It is 

lowest mean M-F scores by ordinal rank for possible, | therefore, that our alcoholic sub- 

- both alcoholics and moderate drinkers are jects, although more feminine in temperament 
shown by tl third-placed offspring. en than our moderate drinkers, are not cor- 

_ M-F scores by age and education level. As atete more homosexual. The data 
indicated above, scores on the Terman-Miles provide no basis for choosing between these 
test vary inversely with age and directly with possibilities and thus are equally consistent 

4 educational level. The scores of the moderate _ with two theories: that alcoholism i is a func- 


_ drinkers in the present study clearly reflect e tion of homosexuality, and that alcoholism is 
this pattern of variance, but those of the function of femininity temperament. 
alcoholics do not. The coefficients of corre- _ The data are also consistent with the proposi- — 
_ lation for M-F scores and age are —.025 for tion that alcoholism is a function of homo- 
the alcoholics and —.302 for the moderate it or femininity of temperament or — 


drinkers; those for M-F scores and educa- 
tional lev el are —.415 for the alcoholics and 


for the moderate drinkers. 
ome 
playing the same in the addictive pr proc- 
ess. Such a formulation is consistent with 


The findings presented he here ostensibly con- role “theory” and * ‘theory” of the self. — 
In event, the essential factors in the 


both. T dynamics leading: to 


ABLE 6 . “Opp- Even” OrpINAL PosITION OF MODERATE DRINKERS IN Upper 


ics Moderate Drinkers 
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dynamics of a addiction appear _ characteristics and expectations attached to 
- tension, conflict, and associated reactions, the the roles with which the individual i is enti ; 
-of alcohol to relieve tensions and insecurities, Of course, homosexuality and femin ity 
7. the availability of alcohol, and the social of temperament as such are not significant 
tolerance of its consumption. psycho- this general theory, but only insofar as 
[subconscious] urge . . . which is repugnant described above. Whether or not these dis- 
to the gO . — repressed. The urge ve positions will be incompatible with role ex- 
_pectations depends upon how masculinity is 
denied expression in consciousness, provides defined and upon the nature of the | corres- 
tension. This demands relief. The individual ponding expectations in the actor’s reference 
is not | sufficiently integrated to sublimate the _ groups. There is reason to believe that such 
terizing the latent homosexuality hy pothesis siderably in different sectors of the social 
as an approximation of a more valid gen- System and in different sub- rewgel Thus» 
-eralization, Gerard advances a more socio- 
: “holie and the opiate addict both are » persons (The mean score for alcoholics i in the present 
_ who have failed in varying degree to de- study is 23.9). It is quite possible that low 
- velop a definite sexual role or identification. scores do not signify temperaments and per- 
of role and identification is an orientation to ‘ternalized role expectations and the perceived 
_ homosexual closeness which, because it is expectations of others. This suggests the pos- 
“unacceptable for the adult male in our c arable of research in which the alcoholism — 


discovery of the pharmacological capacity = by himselfandothers. 
sequence is by Timm: they tend to produce the kind of discrepancy 
carries a high emotional overload and when 
effect... . He takes alcohol. . . .” 14 Charac- definitions and expectations may vary con- 
oriented view to both the 
Among the special cases of this indefiniteness _ sonalities which are inconsistent with the in- 
ture, is often perceived with great anxious- variable is correlated, not with absolute - 


cases” of homosexual disposition seem to be ‘scores of the subjects’ occupational | groups — 

or other presumptive reference groups. __ 
In any case, no exclusive relationship ~ 
holds between sexual deviation and alco- _ 
holism. This is not to deny the high fre- 
quency of their co-existence. There are un- 
doubtedly many alcoholics whose affliction 
the individual with the traits « of passivity, was” caused, at least initially, by disturb- 
dependency, and the like, more appropriate ance: ances other than sexual. Likewise there are _ 
to a feminine role, is subject to expectations probably many sexually maladjusted indi- — 


and— pressures to display more aggressive, 3 viduals whose disabilities lead them to other 


= ”15 The consequence for the “special scores, but with deviations from the mean 


‘essentially the same for men with a low 
masculinity of temperament. In this case, 
role conflict results perhaps from the inability 
or reluctance of such persons to “meet the | 


norms or social expectations set for ‘the 
masculine role in our culture. For example, 


independent, masculine behavior—or to per-_ 
ceive himself as deviant. The consequent 

y tensions ; and anxieties seem sufficient in — 

cases to lead to pathological modes of relief. — 
perspective, both the homosexual 


theory which attributes decisive s sig- 
nificance to the discrepancy between personal 


K. Timm, “Psychodynamics of Alcoholism 


and Its Relation to Therapy,” Medical Bulletin, 

"Washington, D Veteran Administration, 20 

(July, 1943), pp. 42-48. 
op. cit., p. 692. 


forms of compulsive or escapist behavior, 


— 


such as drug addiction, obsessive gambling, a 
or food addiction. Simply put, unresolved , 
maladj justments | arising from various sources 
can lead to various forms of abnormal be- 


havior. The course which individual cases_ 


possibly differential ‘organic make- up, “the 
role symbolism of al and the social : 


OP. cit., p. 159. 
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"SEX TEMPERAMENT AND ALCOHO 
T he final comment in this context poses effect of discord, the two mest —_— recip- 
a question for further study: Is moderate _ rocally, or both may be symptoms or effects — 7 
- drinking correlated with above-average mas- of the same underlying factors. One of these — 
_ culinity? The mean M- F score of o our moder-— factors may be latent homosexuality or low 
_ate drinkers is considerably higher than that masculinity. The hypothesis that alcoholics — 
- of the males of comparable age and education 7 whose marriages were broken would show > 
Studied by and Miles. Perhaps con- M- M-F with intact 
y confirmed 
_ or compulsive drinking, is a mark of mascu- by the data. At least two oo a dynamics 
linity in our culture. could be operating here. Deficient hetero-— 
‘The balance of the discussion briefly deals sexuality may inhibit satisfactory sex adjust- 4 
with some of the factors shown to be associ- ment and thus impair the marital relation- = 
ated with the main variable ship. Or the alcoholic’s weak masculinity may __ 
One of the most ubiquitous factors found impede the performance of an effective male 
in the alcoholic’s background is a seemingly role as husband (and father) and so ni 
abnormal relationship with the mother. _ the fulfillment of the wife’s needs and voll 
_ Mother attachment, preference, fixation, or pectations. In either event a high frequency 
"indulgence, is reported in some 15 studies of discord is predictable. In this connection, i 
‘listed in footnote 2. Estimates of its recall that our moderate drinkers, with 
quency» about ‘35 per cent evidently a higher than average mean M- F 
: (Davidoff and WwW hitaker) to about 80 per score, report only one broken marriage. 
cent (Mueller and Strecker). This kind of ‘The unexpected relationship between M- F- 
4 relationship with the mother is coninanly scores and sibling pattern, reported above, — 
od "paralleled by a father relationship marked negates our hypothesis 4 and poses a question 
by fear, hostility, or indifference. Levine f concerning the way in which sex identifica- 
_ observes that, for the alcoholic, “There is tion develops. Some writers who deal with qJ 
rarely a healthy male figure with whom this process apparently assume that elder 
_ identification is possible. siblings of the same sex facilitate 
_ Our prediction that drinkers professing a identification in the younger child whereas 
mother preference would show a lower oaice older sibling of the opposite sex interfere 
of masculinity is confirmed for the alcoholics with such identification.* Our findings sug- __ 
but not for the moderate drinkers. Although gest, however, that within the family two 
the frequency of mother preference is about factors are at work in the child’s acquisition 
- the same in the two categories, the meaning of the temperament a and behavior appropriate 
of the relationship appears to be different. to the given sex role. The first is the presence _ 
For alcoholics, lacking adequate fatherhood, _ of one or more models of the same sex who — 
mother | preference may lead to a strong 7 articulate norms that the younger sibling is ’ 
feminine identification and dependency ex- induced to imitate. The other factor may be ~ 
pressed in low masculinity and, perhaps, called the model-complement, which is made 
Passive or latent homosexuality. For ‘moder- available by the presence of one or more older 
ate drinkers, however, mother preference — siblings of the opposite sex. The young boy, | 
may express a relationship rae by no for example, acquires masculinity not only — 
+ _ pathological substructure and, indeed, one through incorporating the norms of a male ; 
which is socially approved. Supported by a - model but also through clearer perception of 4 
“healthy” father image, mother preference : the norms of the opposite or complementary 
possibly elicit a high degree of mascu- female role. Moreover, the model comple- 


linity” in a manner su; ggested in the ‘subse- 
ee, €.8., oc ttitudes o oung 
| quent discussion of the sibling pattern. nie dren Toward Their Peers As Related to Certain a 
The close ‘Telationship between alcoholism Characteristics of Their Siblings, Psychological 
_ and marital discord is well documented. Of Monographs, No. 426, 1956, pp. 29, 33. It should a 
course, the nature of the relationship is 7 be noted, however, that Terman and Miles (op. cit., 7 
> variable. . Alcoholism may be a cause or an _ Pp. 228) “find a tendency for men with siblings of 
ad a oe one sex only to be more masculine if the siblings are ' 
rather than brothers.” They refer to this as 


Levine, op. cit., Pp. 680, “contrast effect. 
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ment enables him t to nen his role in contrast 


to the perceived role of the opposite sex 


(that is, it provides a model of what one’s — 


role is not), and it provides an opportunity — 
to play and to practice one’s role vis-a-vis 
his counter-role. (The process operates, of © 
7 4 course, in a comparable manner in the child’s- 
interac tion with the mother and father) Any — 
generalization concerning the relative strength — 
of these two influences is probably unjusti- 
fied. It is in point, however, to recall that 
the highest degree of masculinity in both of 
_ our categories is shown by those having an 
equal number of sisters. 
ypotheses, it was 

- mised that the loss of a or both parents by 
mid-adolescence has a disturbing effect upon 
the child’s sex identification or temperament. 
= deviation, however, does not appear in 
either of our categories to a measurably sig- 


~ nificant extent. But the direction of the dif- ba 


_ ference in scores between the two categories 
shown in Table 5 prompts the suggestion 
_ that further study of broken homes, as in the 
case of mother preference, would show ob- 
verse relationships between M-F scores of 
alcoholic and moderate drinkers. This s 
ulation can not be developed here. 
‘The sketchy data on the family relation- 
ships of the alcoholics do not permit an_ 
explanation of the concentration of low- 
scoring individuals in ‘the odd- -numbered 
ordinal positions. Nor is speculation about | 


was 


be Numerous psychoanalytic, iain and 
7 psychological studies specify deviant sexu- 
; ality as a common factor i in alcoholism. This 
_ investigation of 50 male alcoholics and 50 
- moderate drinkers seeks to test for the 
__ presence of latent homosexuality or low mas- 
_ culinity among alcoholics. Certain correlates 
of sex temperament are also examined. xy 
be The alcoholics in this study ‘show a 
significantly lower degree of masculinity than 
do the moderate drinkers. The question 1 of 
d the relationship between low masculinity of © 
temperament and latent homosexuality is | 
considered but not conclusively answered. 
;% 2. The alcoholics who profess a preference — = 
for the mother show a significantly lower _ 
“degree 0 of masculinity than do those who ex- 


“Press no preference. The moderate 


fail to show wea comparable difference in in this 
respect, 

The alcoholics whose marriages were 
“broken show a significantly lower degree eof 
- masculinity than do those whose marriages 
were intact. Only one moderate drinker re- po 
ported abroken marriage, 

4. Neither alcoholics nor “moderate 


‘drinkers w with a preponderance of older male 


x siblings, or with exclusively male siblings, 
show a higher degree of masculinity “al 


those having the opposite sibling patterns. = 


this finding possible here. The distribution 5. The findings suggest that alcoholics 


shows no relationship to sibling patterns. 
_ Finally, we are unable to account for the 
fact that the correlations | between M- F 


fi drinkers conform to the norm 1 pattern of the 
T- M test, whereas those for alcoholics do 
not. The lack of correlation between M-F 
scores and age for alcoholics, however, sug- 


gests that prolonged excessive drinking is not 


a cause of low masculinity or deviant sexu- ¢ 


ality. If it. were, we should expect to find 
an inverse correlation indicating a more than 


Whereas 


_ who come from broken homes have a lower 
degree of masculinity than those who do not. 
6 Alcoholics scoring low on the mascu- 
linity scale, as well as alcoholics with a 
mother preference, occupy” predominantly 
odd- numbered ordinal positions. Moderate 
.& drinkers show no difference in this respect. 
the masculinity-femininity 
scores of the moderate drinkers: vary with 
age and education level in accord with the 
4 norms of the test used, those of the alcoholics a 


normal decline of M-F scores as aS age do not. 
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CRUELTY, DIGNITY, AND DETERMINISM 


comma y Co uncil of and Harris County 


Resolution of about “free will” and cc consequent responsibility” requires 


that questions about these subjects be phrased as propositions amenable to verification. 
Translation of such questions into verifiable form permits testing for the consistency of 
assumption used in the explanation and control of behavior and for the alleged effects of — 
wa belief in these assumptions. One such test is reported of such consequences. Indeterminists 
. have argued that the accordance of “dignity” to man requires this assumption. Where “human pierces 
“—— dignity” is defined in a fashion that does not beg the question of free will—that is, i 
ie e tautologically as “resistance to revenge and the infliction of pain”—it is found that dignity __ 
oo, is more likely to be accorded humans by determinists than by indeterminists. Therefore, other 
studies of the alleged consequences of the ascription of “free will” and “moral rE. 
may show these ideas to be irrelevant, if not inimical, to the achievement of —_€§ , 


RGUMENTS about free will and deter- to hear a definition as if 


minism have much of the quality of were a 


imiculty arises, in part, from the bility and, hence, dignity. 
the question, “Does man have free will and, hat arethese? 


consequently, moral responsibility, or not?” Human dignity and moral | lie 
Put this way the question is probably irre- precisely in the ability, peculiar to man as 


opposed to dogs, apes, insects, and things, to : 
solvable and it is to be expected that the _ make rational choices, and it is these rational 


‘ 
debate will go off on all the usual polemic h ee ee 
choices which we call free. 
tangents of anecdote and analogy, « ad homi- 


and dire prediction unless.... 


It is more fruitful to discuss this ancient this, world, but they do tell us how their 


maker is using words. 


problem by asking the question in a manner 
that allows for empirical test . Ladd? has 3 

— suggested that “the problem of ‘freedom of | a “must be recognized that free will and 
the will’ is primarily an empirical prob- responsibility are not qualities that a man 
in... ,” and certainly it should be so has or doesn’t have. Nor are they things | that 
viewed if the issues are to be resolved. But is. Free will and responsibility are 
to make the problem empirical demands, to tributes one assigns to himself and others 
“begin with, “clear answerable” under certain circumstances, for certain rea- 
questions be asked,2—and this requires that sons, stated and unstated. The only mean- 


s Ifw we are to treat the problem bap omy 


_ and when we are stating a proposition. The a assignment. And this is a question i 
confusion of analytic with synthetic state- determinable consequences. We e are now on 
ments persists and leads men to believe that empirical ground. 
they have affirmed something about a sub- = On this terra firma, it becomes possible 
ject when they have told us only how they to test ourselves for the consistency of our 
are using a word. “You won’t get bald if you __ assumptions and, where inconsistency is dis- 
P~ lose your hair” looks like information — covered, to examine whether we may drop the 
while it predicates nothing. Similarly, in the useless baggage of contradictory —— 
debate about determinism, it is not unusual — ee es 


- 1John Ladd, “Free Will -_ Voluntary Action,” which would be out of place to explore here. The 
_ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 12 point is to avoid hypostatization which, because ~ 


Bs 
we know when we are offering a definition ingful question concerns the usefulness of 


_ (March, 1952), pp. 392-405. Cee. reek of the emotions involved, becomes a more than 


2G. A. Lundberg, C. C. Schrag, and O. NC task with words like “free” and and “responsible” than 


Larson, New York ork: 2 1954, p. 7. less 
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4 mined world is a heavy freight. Most men — _ recognition of the distinction between a prop- 
Te _ solve this problem by behaving like Russell’s sition and a tautology since it is only the 
& J 7 ‘model: they don’t believe in free will until former for which we can profitably test in . 
theythinkaboutit* = experience, and that once the questions have >. 
the Western World determinism is a been sc winnowed we stand in a position to 
rides when he wants to go any- examine our premises for consistency and 4 
_where—other than the destination of a moral to inquire of their consequences. 
judgment. Then, suddenly, and usually un- _—‘It is contended here that, first, “modern 
conveyances are shifted and less protagonists of free -will—of which» there 
‘mundane means—acts of “free” choice—are_ are many recent spokesmen from journalism, 
_ required to arrive at rectitude. In most men law, physics, and psychology ’—are incon- 
the inconsistency is swallowed whole; others sistent; second, many of the declared con- 
i face up to the contradiction but feel that _ Sequences of the belief in indeterminism are 
'& the opposed assumptions are necessary, like definitions, not propositions; and, finally, 
 Plato’s myths for the masses and Father when the alleged consequences are put in 


Day’s religion. One writer tells u us s that “we verifiable form, their upon 
is 


if he i is to remain an By in a deter- = to make them requires the 


must still be said that free will is an illusion answer all It is ‘my 
Pe that must be treated as reality.”° This at rather, to raise certain questions that make — 
7 least is frank, but is it necessary? Hall ad- some aspects of the “free will” = 
vises: “Given ‘the scientific purpose to under- — amenable to empirical solution, and to pro- 
stand conduct, determinism is a necessary vide a sample test of two facets of this 


4 
postulate. Given the additional purpose to Problem. 


is a necessary postulate. Here is suggested TEST: DEFINITIONS, HYPOTHESES, 


rinciple of moral complementarit for PROCED 


understanding and controlling behavior, as- 
it to ” for judgment lever debater’s often noted 
the opposite. t ing among indeterminists, consists of associating 
thus separated assumptions, it is possible to with and, 
test whether they are in fact necessary to the P eferably, vague so that the opposition is 
“objectives at hand and, as in the history oe placed in the poser position of seem- 
all science, the door is open to simpler and evil 
more consistent assumptions. It is — 
aS is necessary if man is to be “morally re- 
for example, to question Hall’s second prop- Fa 
osition Oat the evaluation of conduct re- and if the ‘dignity of man" to 
_ be preserved. These are alleged consequences 7 
of a belief. Hall, for example, maintains that 
- human being are in any degree free moral - 
agents, then treatment cannot be wholly sub- 
“stituted for punishment; treating all crimi- 
au will is unhesitatingly rejected nals as ipso facto sick be 
¢ justified even on humanitarian grounds. A 


except when people are thinking about the free r 7 
will problem.” Bertrand Russell, Human Society 
in Ethics and Politics, New York: Simon and .. See, eg., i Mowrer, “The Open Universe,” 

Schuster, 1955,p.79. Saturday Review, 41 (April 19, 1958), pp. 11- 13, 

ly M. "Martinez, “Letters,” Saturday Review, 43-45; A. H. Compton, “Science and Man’s Free- __ 
8 dom,” Atlantic, 200 (October, 1957), pp. 71-74; 


Jerome Hall, Criminal — E. Boring, “When is Human Behavior Predeter- 
mined?” Scientific Monthly, 84 (April, 


189-196; ‘Hall, op. cit. 
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dogma that equates necenal adults with he help- » punitive attitude toward him and ,@ fortiori, 


less victims of disease is incompatible v with © a non-punitive attitude in the face of his 
respect for personality and distinctive human _ deviation from social standards, ‘then one 
traits.”® = | = = = = facet of the free will problem has been made 
Now if one accepts this statement as pro- susceptible toempiricaltest. 
viding definitions, there can be no quarrel, - It is hypothesized that those who, | when 
but there is danger that such definitions e thinking about free will plump for it, are the . 


masquerade as ih As ordinarily kinds of people who are more apt than others ye 


dignity,” and “respect personality” are that they are more e apt to hurt or to. 
--— tautological. But when the key concepts are want to see them hurt—and to want | them 
not defined in terms of themselves, when “hurt in a disinterested fashion which means, 
¥ they are phrased so as to express the empir- as Ranulf puts it, that “no personal advan- = 
ical consequences of a belief, the indeter- tage is achieved by the act of punish- a 


minist is shown not only to be 


sistent assumptions—a fact he sometimes This “desire for disinte rested revenge is 
Se to be achieving thereby less, if held to vary among societies and among 
q not the opposite, of what he says he intends. 4 classes within a society. As corollaries of — ae 
The data presented - below _ demonstrate, — the primary hypothesis, it is proposed that 
- without becoming echt Freudian, that the such desire will be found in association with 
- . advocate of free will doesn’t really believe in : authoritarianism, racial prejudice and dis- 
= he says he intends, or that he really crimination, envy, low empathy, anda gener- 
intends something other than what he tells alized lack of love, insight, and sympathy. = 
andhimself. In short, it is contended that belief in man’s 
The case in point concerns the consequence free agency, blameworthiness, and responsi- — 
of belief in free will for “human dignity” : bility go with the denigrating ; attitudes cited an 
‘ ‘respect | personality.” Respect for above. These attitudes, then, are 
~ personality and the accord of dignity to man as additional definitions of indignity to man. 
“may b be defined in other than free will terms Neither | Ge primary hypothesis nor its: 


individuals have most respect “for punishment or its efficacy in achieving 
human personality and human dignity” who, certain objectives with certain individuals | 
among other things, are most resistant to under specified conditions. It is predicted 
revenge and who are loathe to inflict ‘pain. merely that indeterminists will be crueler 

_ This definition, like all definitions, is ar- than determinists, and crueler in a disin- 
bitrary. It expresses an interest in attending terested way. But it is proposed, as a further 
sometning rather than everything. It has subsidiary hypothesis only to be touched 


justification in the community of ideas usu “upon here, that indeterminists are less con- 
ally associated with these terms; and deter- cerned with the consequences of punishment = ; 
minists and indeterminists alike can agree than they are with its execution. This motive, 
on it (at least indeterminists. 3 believe, it i is claimed, distinguishes them 1 from deter- _ 
would be hard placed to advocate harming _‘Mminists who do not disapprove of punishment — 
= as a means of dignifying him). Further, categorically, but who wish to know the > 
it has an n advantage over the definition that circumstances under which gees and > -E 
assigns dignity only to organisms that t can reward will effect the goals sought. 
“uncaused choices,” in that the defi An opportunity to probe the 
_ niendum i in such a definition begs the ‘ques- and cruelty of indeterminists arose _—- 
_ tion whereas in the definition proposed the — the polling by anonymous questionnaire of 
-definiendum, the proclivity to punish, is is 939 “community leaders” in one of the 
_ observable and independent of the definiens. “country’s | s ten or twelve largest metr metropolitan 


then, it can be agreed to let “respect 
” ven anu oral Indignation a i 
= the of == stand for non- Class Psychology, Copenhagen: Levin and 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


areas. The | poll was designed to provide a producibility of 77 77 per cent, and ‘yielding 
picture of how these citizens defined a scale types when scored dichotomously. - 
types of children’s problems. Respondents The items with their original response cate- 
_ were selected because of their involvement, | _gories are listed in Figure 1. Item numbers 
either professionally or as board members of ‘refer to their order in the questionnaire. 
child welfare agencies, in determining what From its content, it seems fair to call this 
the c community does for its children. There- scale a measure of “determinism. ee | 
fore, they are not representative of the entire | Derivation of this scale substantiates Rus- 


city ethnically or occupationally. It is prob- sell’s comment that everyone is a determinist 


+ able that the underrepresentation ¢ of the until he thinks about it. The thoughtway 
lower and, particularly, lower-middle classes underlying majority opinion may be para- 
_ has reduced the number of extreme punitive phrased: “All behavior is caused but if a 
> scores,'? as has the context of the administra- man ‘really’ wants to he can overcome the 
te of the questionnaire. This possible re- causes that beset him—or at least he can if __ 
_ striction of range means, of course, that any he has his wits about him since intelligence, 
\. association discovered between indeterminism remember, is ‘free’.”” This seems to describe 
: and punitiveness is probably lower than that the thinking that allows 92 per cent of these on 
which obtains in the population at large. The respondents to affirm that a juvenile delin- — 
939 subjects i include the following: rm quent “gives signs before he gets in serious — 
strouble,” 86 per cent to agree that “the early 
‘dies Boards ‘and Committees P 
2 (composed principally of business execu- ____-years of life from birth to age seven form the — 
__ tives, lawyers, and other professionals, and basic personality we see in the dolescent — 
7 upper-status housewives) 2s adult,” and 64 per r cent to assent to the 


Child Welfare Agency Professional Staffs 195 probability of neurotic adults having been 


Educators (public, private, and parochial = 


school social workers) from behavior ideology, indeterminism 


4 Ministers (returns from a one-third sample . -= submission to the favored free-will words 


_of religious leaders in the county) = 7 show themselves. Fifty- -seven per cent believe _ 
Pediatricians Rem one- “half sam- that a person can “straighten himself out” 
ple of diplomates in the county 
Chiefs of Police and Heads of Juvenile roe ° ‘if he “Teally 1 wants to,” and 87 per cent agree 
lice Bureaus that a 17-year-old person is “responsible.” 
holding that this single test lends” 
The questionnaire, administered at group credence to Russell’s position, nothing is said oF 
meetings and through the mail, includes ahout which assumption, determinist or in- 
seven items which tap opinions about the de- determinist, is the more fruitful. All that is — 
termination of behavior. Their content con- indicated is that people don’t believe in free — 
cerns degree of belief in the formation of will except | whea they are asked to think 
_ personality through what has happened “9 an about it. That this kind of thinking is also — 
; individual, his ability through wi” ‘© to be found among scholars attests only to 
_ change himself, and his ‘ ‘responsibility.” For ¥ the extent of an ideology, not to its useful- 


of these subjects selected at random five or consistency. 


items form a unidimensional scale with a Cruelty (punitiveness) is measured by 


13 
Edwards’ _ type reproducibility coefficient of 90 per 
11These data derive from one project cent, a minimal marginal reproducibility of 
Child Welfare Study of the Community Council of 71. 3 per cent, and five scale” types 25 under os 
Houston, subsidized in largest part by the Hogg dichotomous scoring (Figure 2). It should 
3 _ Foundation — for Mental Health and the W. B. 
Sharp Foundation. The opinions and hypotheses 
expressed in this paper are the writer’s, of course, meena 
and should not be attributed to any organizations — for retaining ‘items that split higher than 80-20 
with which he is directly or indirectly associated. is found in the improvement in the reproducibility 
13Cf. Ranulf, $= over the minimal marginal reproduci- 
18 As opposed to the Cornell scaling technique, bility. A. L. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Bawa ‘method tends to give lower, but more Construction, New York: . Appleton- Century- Crofts, 


accurate, coefficients of reproducibility. Justification 1957, 44 
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CRUELTY, DIGNITY, AND 


THe DETERMINISM SCALE Score—Deterministic) 
aa 
i111 1 1 
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| 


Per Cent of Responses 


1 


3. “The early years of life hem birth to pore seven form t 

- 34. Do you believe that emotionally disturbed (neurotic) adults were also. disturbed : as children? 
35. “If a person really wants to straighten out, he can solve most of his personal problems by himself.” Do _ 
30. Assuming that a boy or girl is not feeble-minded or mentally ill (psychotic), do you believe that by 
age 17 he is “responsible” for his actions, wes is, is able to control his behavior in accordance with the 


community’ s laws and morals? 
— * Refers to ese #11: “Take the case of a 16- -year-old white boy who has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the police several times since he has been 14 years old for such nies as malicious mischief, 


theft, burglary, runaway, and fighting. . 


= 


sion of that kind of disinterested punitiveness the ; ous vee for boys, 487 of the 910 
of which Ranulf speaks, ee (53.5 per cent) respondents felt that ‘more 
If the indeterminist is not a consistent boys repeated crimes after release 
believer in free will, the punishing man— ~ were reformed. An additional 21.5 per cent 
and we shall see that they are cousins—is py put the score at about: 50-50, and another 7 
none too clear about the results of his puni- 21 3 per cent admitted their i ignorance of the = 
tive prescription. And this lends credence to ccouiin Only 33 of the 910 (3. én per cent) — 
one of the collateral hypotheses given above, _ respondents to this question believed that 


that the indeterminist’s concern may be less a 
ere saved further crime 
“with ‘results than with ‘revenge. For, w a boys he — 


“most respondents recommend punishment, 
or some combination of punishment ond "Table 1 shows the distribution of punitive ~ 


scores by d m scores for the 778 
treatment, in response to behavioral devia- a y determinism scores for ¥ : 
d 5 they have little faith in the ‘rehabilita- subjects for whom they | were available. This — 


by their incarceration aG.... 


tive efficacy of present punitive devices. table gives a Chi-square » of 69.43 which is 


= 
* 
— 
me 
; : _ _13. Does a boy who becomes a delinquent such as described above* give signs of his tendency before : 
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16. In general, do you regard such delinquency (refers to Item #11), after it has been apprehended, as re- 
quiring punishment or treatment? 
33. And in such a case as #32 above,* what do you think would be the most t effective way of handling 
such a child? ~ 1. Through treatment procedures now known but not used here. _—2. Treatment 
_ through presently available social agencies. —3. Doing what we do now in this community. —4. Punish _ 
_ him and then treat him. —_5. Punish him more severely. __6. I don’t know. res” Seite 
: — - Take the case of a 16-year-old white boy who has been brought to the attention n of the police 
: 7 v. several times since he has been 14 years old for such behaviors as malicious mischief, theft, burglary, 
runaway, and fighting. Please check the procedure you would recommend in such a case: —1. He 
fae _ should be sent to state prison. __2. He should be sent to an institution like “State Reform” until he ; a, 
TS is 21. __3. He should be sent to such an institution for as long as the judge decides. __4. He should be 
- sent to an institution like “State Reform” indeterminately, i.e., until the superintendent and/or parole f 
board there feels he is ready for release on parole. —_5. He should be placed on probation. —6. He should — 
be released to his parents. 7. He should be excluded from the county if there are relatives elsewhere he __ 
can live with. 8. He should be sent to a children’s assessment center where he would be detained while 5 
_ given a complete medical, sociological, and psychiatric examination, and professional recommendations made — 
@ If there are ‘problem children’ who drop out of school or are suspended from school for long periods — 
of time, what do you believe should be done about them? —_1. Establish special schools for po 
- schools with a heavy vocational bent. 2. Provide a caseworker to help adjust their problems. —3. 
Force them to attend the regular schools by punishing them for non- -obedience. — —4. Nothing. we | Other 


#32 reads: “In the case a a 47 who was neither mentally ill ill nor feeble- minded 
bess seemed to know what is — of him —— and morally but who sea, in behaving othewrise 
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89.5 | =: 129,85 
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High Scores—punitive and deterministic. 


_ Underlined frequencies. 

Low expected frequency in cell “mM” qualifies 

bution remain with determinism scores 0-1 and 2 


@ 27. 88 is to be expected by chance one time - It. hen 


in a thousand.) The deviations from chance ~ 
distribution are in the direction predicted | 
._~ hypothesis: indeterminists are more likely — 
to recommend disinterested punishment in 
“4 response t to behavioral deviations.4 If the 
definition here proposed is accepted—that | 
‘such recommendation robs human person- 


ality dignity and respect—one alleged 
consequence of the dogma of free will has 
been disproved, within the limits of the in- 


struments and used. 


 14The indeterminist is hoist on his advocacy of 
punishment for behavioral © deviation for if he 
justifies his recommendation on the grounds that it 
has consequences—reform or deterrence—he has 
become a determinist, that is, he is assuming that 

- behavior is an effect. But if he denies any such 
_ pragmatic basis for his prescription we have even 
- greater cause to read other motives into his puni- 
tiveness, principally, the disinterested desire for 

7 4 revenge. And the fact that the punisher seems not 
to have confidence in the reformative effects of his 
‘recommendations lends credence to the possibility 

_ that he is merely vengeful, although the indeter- 
-minist may defend himself by arguing that, while he 
does not believe in the reformative value of punish- _ 
ment he does believe in its deterrent effect. Again, 
he become adeterminist. 


probability ; significance and congruence of distri- 


SUMMARY AND STUDY PROPOSALS 
been proposed ‘that steps toward 


_ the resolution of the arguments hinging on 

: free will and moral responsibility involve the 

rejection of definitions as propositions and 
the phrasing of the Televant questions ina 
manner susceptible of verification so that 
consistency of assumption and accuracy of 


ing others (and on moral” issues, 

he does not reason on the basis of the pre- 

mises he otherwise professes. Further, a test © 

of one of the alleged consequences of beliefin 

“free will” does not support the indeterminist rst 
‘position. 

Additional « questions ns and tests are 

as a means of resolving the “free will” issue: 

1. Must behavior be based - choice in 

az 2. Must such choice be “free” in order to 


These questions ask only for definitions, 
a not information. Yet thinning out the defini- 


tions, the consequences 


{ | Taste 1. Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN “DETERMINISM” AND 

é 

been shown that the “layman” is an 
a | 

— — 
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want” is aided or the light | of knowledge. ” 16 The authors, to 
impeded the thoughtways imbedded in be sure, recognize that these are definitions, 
not propositions, but it is difficult to reconcile 
_ Assume that “what we really want”— the usefulness of such definitions with what 
determinist and indeterminist alike—is | good they have told us earlier in the volume 
conduct, and assume that we agree about its namely: “The ethos not only sets the course 
| identity. . Then of what relevance are — of society ; it infuses motivation into ine 
and definitions? viduals as well. Its values are poured into 7 
“Actually: then us with . . . our mother’s milk. Individuals 
’ conduct into which reflective choice enters, are microcosms of culture.” ” 17 Tf this is so, 
is distinctively moral, for only if motives flow into man from his culture, 
there enter the question of better or worse,” iL if he bears in his | preferences, emotions, and 
Dewey tells us.’® Such a statement can be _ roots of action the imprint of its ethos, then 
recognized, again, as only a definition al- “reflective” can choice be, and 
though it is offered as a pragmatic proposi- “available” the ae Se that would i — ; 
tion beneath which philosophic undergar- it? 
ments borrowed from the Christians can be 
discerned. Dewey’s conception flows from possibility—that pr the extent “4 
the idea that we will not call a man moral - which the moral quality read into a man’s” 
unless he has been “free” to sin. And, while life i is based on his decisions, the extent to 
one cannot quarrel with this definition any which the decisions are “reflective,” and how 
more than with those of Humpty Dumpty — often in such cases “knowledge” is available. 


= way with words remains so popular, Then, if’ we are to work with these definitions, 
I 


some anomalous consequences should be we shall have to specify what we mean by an 4 
noted. An Episcopalian rector, when asked knowledge being “available,” and how much | 
_ whether, in his theology, a man could be of what kinds of this available knowledge is 
said to be ‘ ‘moral” if he had never had the generally required for a “free choice.” W hen 
a 7 opportunity of evil, with little hesitation — these questions have been investigated—and 
negative. This version of perhaps their mere phrasing is enough—it 
- Christian ethic and its pragmatic translation may be decided that the questions and the 7 
7 should make life interesting since it must answers to them are unimportant. They 
mean that the person who aspires to be probably cannot tell us anything we need to : 
“moral” should expose himself to tempta- 7 know if our concern is to produce more ethi- 
tion. A second anomaly of this definition of cal behavior. 
_ morals (and of the “dignity” attached to it) I believe that merely to have raised these 7 
is that the actions of those who profess it are os questions is to indicate that neither the evalu- 
oy pdt with the definition itself. In- ation nor the control of human behavior re- ‘ 
_ dividuals are called “moral” or “good” with- quires that we concern ourselves with “moral ts 
out assessment of the amount of evil they agents” but only with men, and that most @ 
have resisted. And the traditionalist joins the 0f the conduct about which we moralize is 
_ determinist in taking every available precau- less a result of informed reflection than of 
q tion to “mould character,” that is, to condi- _ wants, impulses, needs, and emotions, often 


tion choice and thus to eanedats temptation. imperfectly understood, conditioned i in multi- — 
he But if acceptance of this ‘definition pro-- fold ways ways, and operating in an environment 


fer the: ‘theologian- philos- over which we have the meagerest control. 


opher, it also leads to barbed entanglements One can and does “make up his mind,” but 

_ for the social scientist. A recent, excellent this is only a figure of speech, , gratifying to 


textbook maintains, with Dewey, that ‘ “un- =" Ralph Ross and Ernest van den Haag, The — 
less men are free to choose between senee Fabric of Society, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
_ tives, they are not moral agents,” and that 1957, pp. 286, 297. ; 


‘ATT bid, p.99. 

fre choice is choice made in P- 

| 18 Although I may tie agree “with ‘Leslie 
‘eu _A. White’s arguments on this point, they are at — 

least consistent. See The Science of Culture, New 


York: Farrar, Straus,1949,00 
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those well- rutted ‘beings have never because he belief i in this 
known the tragedy and stimulus of conflict. of “freedom.” att 
‘It ‘would seem more useful to assume that statements are hypotheses for which 
“minds,” too, are contingent, and usually I believe there is evidence. But controlled 
‘get made an observations are called for, first, to 
4 Arguments that moral behavior is oe the type of study reported here in which the 
7 pendent upon “free choice” come more and : specific consequences of the beliefs of deter- 
more to appear as an expression of anxiety- minists and indeterminists are compared. If 
prompted superstition or as part of such comparison were made for both words 
q ideology—and ideology, we are told, func- a and deeds, it is hypothesized that determin- 4 
tions to “justify” In ists would be found to be no less moral nor 
cruelty. energetic in their sense than 
of responsibility, duty, obligation—depend-_ Second, the ontogeny of 
ent for its production and maintenance upon — studied pe the ways, mutatis mutandis, that 
‘the assumption of “free will’ Lasker and Piaget have’ demonstrated. 
_ Again, asking this question is almost to Study of this kind may show us how better : 
answer it, for for we are aware ‘that many to maximize good behavior and to minimize 
i societies have moralities, ideas of - “right” _ bad where, in greatest part, we are agreed on 
and “wrong,” without positing “free will.” the meaning of each. We can then see 
_ They simply hold forth ideals of conduct to whether the problem of moral development — 


which the socialized human “responds: with yields best to operations that assume free 
varying degrees of success. And, as with “choice or to those that result from belief in — 


, so too with individuals whose causation, and whether Or ‘Rot the — 
careers have been strongly dictated by moral himself must assume that he 
principle in order to act responsibly. 4 


The feelings presently attributed | to “re. “responsibility” relevant? To what? 


sponsibility,” the feelings of duty. and ought- The term is used in di- 
verse ways and its imputation lacks con- 


“ness and a strong sense of what one could 
never do, all these can be and are produced "sistent grounds. Ascribing 
in man ‘without. ‘reference terms made ‘one’s self, for may involve different 

meaningless by the assumptions of science pce ingen and reflect different emotions 


daily life. Man need not believe that he * 


is ‘ ‘uncaused”’ to behave morally. He need 
2 In the latter case, it is a serious question 


‘not believe that he is “responsible for his 
character” in order to have dev eloped a a good 
one, nor does he necessarily become nady 


achieve public control of intolerable behavior 


yhether or not, in planning how best to’ 


 19The impression is often given that the mor ical addictions—we need to determine the 
psychologists discover about our behaviour, he “moral responsibility” of tl the deviant. ‘Such’ _ 
more we are found to be acting under compulsion; — ‘determination: ordinarily represents a verdict 


and thus we tend to imagine that the circle of our 
freedom is forever diminishing as psychology ad- as to the applicability of punishment for the 


‘vances, Thus Hampshire writes: ‘. . . as our psy- breach of legal and moral commandments. 
chological and physiological knowledge of human ‘But the upon which jurists and 


actions and reactions increases, the range of human moralists. "presently assign “responsibility” 
actions of which we can reasonably say “an alterna- i t id th A per 
tive action was possible,” or “he could have acted — no provi e e ‘mos reasone asis or 


otherwise,” necessarily diminishes.’ If this iageein recommending punishment. If “tesponsibil- 
is a true one—and it has yet to be shown to be false ity”) were rey independently, andi in ‘such 
-—then our anxiety is quite genuine.” John Wilson per 

“Freedom and Compulsion,” Mind, 67 (January, ~ 

1988), p. 61 (Emphasis supplied). — 

20 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, New B. Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, 
York: Harcourt, Brace,1936. York: Holt, 1929; and Jean Piaget, The Moral 
211. F, Solt, “What Was Cromwell’s Religion?” Judgment of the Child, Kegan, Paul, 


The Listener, 60 (September, 1958), pp. 336. Trench, 1982. 
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_ _ ways, and, while “social solidarity” oy yet it may be demonstrated, as this paper sug- 


intimately connected to the efficiency of ton, the ether, and protoplasm,?* we can 
punishment, there would be no quarrel with obtain better results without it. The history 7 4 
its determination. But if this is not the case, a science is a history of the abandonment 
‘then the pragmatic question remains: “Of of such “necessary ideas.” 
_ what relevance is “responsibility”? = sit is suggested that the expected conse- _ 
i’ he publicly professed goals of punish- quences of the assignment of “responsibility” 
ment can be achieved without debating the in the control of illegal and immoral behavior _ 
“free” or “unfree” state of the actor and his be so phrased that we may test whether such — 
- “responsibility.” Social protection, deter- attribution is essential to the goals we seek. 
4 “pence, and reform can probably be achieved Dispensing with “responsibility” under these 
more efficiently if we abandon these thought- circumstances 9 will indicate its relevance, a and 
_ require punishment, the relevance of “moral gests, that the concept is a harmful honorific, 
_ responsibility” to this end remains unclear. good only for revenge. If, then, we know 


“Responsibility” is a “good” word main-— what we want, we may become “free” ask 
tained on the grounds that it produces good © a: 


whether revenge costs too muc 
effects. The truth may be that the concept 
is irrelevant for our ‘purposes, , that its con- 


tinued invocation yn and attendant ; assump- 
tions produce evil, and that, as with phlogis- — 


= 


DRINKING BEHAVIOR IOR RELATED TO should help to at 
DEFINITIONS OF ALCOHOL: A REPORT | alcoholism — and, perhaps, aid in the earlier 
RESEARCH IN PROGRESS of alcoholism or incipient alcoholics. 
‘MULFoRD AND Donat subject’s symbolic environment tests two by. 
potheses: that the individual’s definitions of 
alcohol form a cumulative scale; and that his 
is is a report of certain findings arising definitions of alcohol correlate with his report 
out of pre-test studies aimed at - developing an of the quantity and frequency of his drinking. 
7 instrument for studying the self, significant Thus, the two major variables to be — 
=s and alcohol as objects in the individual’ $ ualized and measured are the subject’s defini- 
3 ymbolic environment.! The major thesis of the tion of alcohol and his report of his 1 use se of 
study is that man behaves in a symbolic 
environment composed of objects which have The subject’s definition of alcohol is con- 
_ been defined for him by significant others and =e the statements he makes s about 
in terms of “appropriate” behavior toward the alcohol. A cumulative type scale measures this — 
abject It logically follows that a person ’s defini- ¥ variable. The procedure for constructing the 
tions of a given object in his symbolic environ- scale seems to be consistent with the logic of | 
_ ment embody his plans of action toward it ie i symbolic interaction orientation, which dic- 


a in turn, are indicative of his weasel tates that the investigator inquire into the 
I 7 a= with respect to the object. meanings that the subject, not the investigator, 
_ The aim of the larger study is to contribute - attaches to the objects in his symbolic € environ- 

a better understanding of the many faceted ment. 


phenomenon called alcoholism. In this effort, Responses to an open-ended question are 


first, attempt to describe the prevailing» source used to begin the construction of the 
7 drinking habits and related views on liquor and cumulative scale. In an earlier study Mulford, 2 

its use of Iowa. employing a symbolic interaction orientation, 
Second, we plan to treat the individual’s quan- collected responses to the open-ended question: 

tity and frequency of drinking as a a “What do alcoholic beverages ‘Mean to you? 
and correlated with such factors “How do “you define liquor? In answer to the 


his conception of liquor and his conception of 
_ himself. The research being reported here deals — ‘ments to complete the sentence, eat ee - 
- specifically with the quantity and frequency of This form of question was suggested by the 
the person’s drinking as it relates to his con- “Twenty Statements Test,” which Kuhn uses 
ceptions or definitions of alcohol. to obtain definitions of self. Respondents could 
& At present the only known factor common to make as many as ten statements in response to 
all alcoholics is the heavy consumption - | the “Liquor is Es xan question . Analysis of the 
alcohol. Logically, our understanding of alcohol- content of such responses by 146 college stu- 
ism should be furthered by greater knowledge — dents brought into relief one category of state- 
of the way in which alcoholic beverages are % ments, as expected. This category consists of 
differentially _ viewed and used by the whole those statements which indicate that alcohol is 
range of drinkers from the heaviest through being defined as something that can be used as a 
7 the moderate users, and of the views of those means of rendering a situation, set of condi- _ 


_ who reject liquor i in all forms. Such an come tions or state of affairs more pleasant, desir- 


able, or acceptable to the person. These state- 
*This report is a slightly modified version of a ———— 


paper presented at the joint session of the American | — Harold A. Mulford, Jr., Toward an an Instrument 
. Sociological Society and the Society for the Study to Identify and Measure the Self, Significant Others, 
a of Social Problems in August, 1958. The research and Alcohol in the Symbolic Environment: ¥ An 
4 was made possible by the support of the Psycho- Empirical Study, Ph. D. Dissertation, State U . 
- 3 pathic Hospital and the Department of Psychiatry ‘ versity of Iowa Library, 1955, microfilm. __ 


at the State University of Iowa. Manford H. Kuhn and Thomas McPartland, “An 
1 Other aspects of the study will be reported in Empirical Investigation of Self- Attitudes,” American 


papers. Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), | Pp. 68-76. 
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TABLE 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DRINKING AND Dp and social consequences It is a social evil”). 
Boe or STATEMENTS DEFINING pace _ To test the hypothesis of their scalability, | 
as A MEANS OF ADJUSTMENT of these statements defining alcohol were 
selected in approximately equal numbers from 
"Drinkers Totals the three categories of statements, and a list 


2 similar to the one shown in 
was prepared simi 
No adjustment Table 2. The respondent was instructed to 


indicate for each item whether or not 
statements 
which: met “all of the usual criteria, with the 
| 
scale scores significantly “associated with the 
__ subject s drinking behavior as measured by id 4 
quantity-frequency index, described below. 
nine best scale items were retained and 
Ss ments s tend to distinguish toe combined with 13 new items to form a — 
drinkers as shown in Table 1.4 list, which was administered to a new popula-— 
However, since responses” to open- -ended tion of 85 college students. This procedure was 
questions are to analyze, and since repeated twice, making a total of four different 
it is desirable to have a measure which dis- _ lists of items which were administered to four — 
tinguishes among persons with different con- - different samples of students. In the four - 
sumption rates, we attempted to construct test administrations obtained 
"cumulative type scale of the eumil to the | from : total of 335 students. Each time the 
open-ended questior. respondent’s scale score was found to be as- 
‘There are suggestions in the literature with our measure of 
heavy consumption and alcoholism are as-— and frequency of his drinking, = 
sociated with drinking to induce direct ‘personal ie. The fourth and final list, consisting of 25 
effects; that moderate and light consumption is statements, was administered to 111 college 
associated with drinking for interpersonal or ranging from to 
and that non-drinkers tend to the 25 items, 11 were found to scale in the 
an 5 the Guttman criteria; t e oefhicient o e- 
and social Consequences. Further of roducibility is .90, These 11 it 
the responses to the “Liquor is . . question y br Table inc 
: a ut one of those listed in able 2; the — 
statements defining alcohol in terms of its criterion 


a er personal effects (“It helps me forget”), of a minimum of 20 per cent positive responses. 


moderate and light drinkers gave statements Seven of the 11 ‘items (those marked with an 


4 
defining it in terms of interpersonal effects asterisk in Table 2) may be traced back to 
(“It helps me enjoy a party”), and non-drinkers , the first pre-test administration, while the other _ 


define alcohol in terms of negative | personal ; four were acquired in subsequent administra- ar 

4 “scaling procedure was abandoned in favor of 


5 Se R F. Bales, “Cult Di eta 
the so-called H- technique, as developed by 


in Rates of Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcoholism, 6 (March, 1946), p. Stouffer. 6 Although the Coefficient of Repro- 


480-499; John W. Riley, Jr., Charles F. Marden, bt ducibility on the 11- -item conventional | Guttman 

_ Marcia Lifshitz, “The Motivational Pattern of scale was acceptable, some 64 percent of the 
Drinking,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on AL respondents made at least one error. This was — 

 coholism, 9 (December, 1948), pp. 362 partly a result of the fact that some items 
| Giorgio Lolli et al, “The Use of Wine and Other _ had similar frequencies and the rank positions _ 


_ Alcoholic Beverages by a Group of Italians and if 
Americans of Italian Extraction,” Quarterly Journal these items might therefore be expected 


Studies on Alcohol, 13 (March, 1952), pp. 
27-47; Charles R. Snyder, “Studies of Drinking in Samuel A. Stouffer et ie “A Technique for 
Jewish Culture,’ Quarterly Journal of Studies on Improving Cumulative Scales,” in Matilda White 
Alcohol, 17 (March, 1956), pp. 124-143; Robert Riley et al., Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis, 
Straus and Selden Bacon, Drinking in College, New New Brunswick: Rutgers ——— Press, 1954, - 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953, Chapter 5. Chapter 17. 17. 
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"RESEARCH REPORTS AND ‘NOTES 


to reverse themselves on subsequent administra- 2 person with a scale score of II would also 


tions. Furthermore, the H-technique reduces have responded favorably to contrived = 
the amount of spurious differences which might Il and IV, but not to contrived item ee 

be found as we move from the college ‘student As to the meaning of the content of ~ 
_ pre- test population to the more heterogenous scale items, in general the personal-effect state- 
‘population of the larger study. In brief, the ments are at the top of the scale—they are the 

technique increases the reliability of the least popular items. Moving down the scale, 
scale. However, as Stouffer points out, it is the meanings seem to shift from the direct 
‘not a technique by which one can lift himself — _ personal effects of alcohol to those more closely 


up by his his own own boot straps, and we note again with interpersonal or social 


TABLE 2. THe Scate or Der! INITIONS OF or 


Scoring 


if; = 


person Ireallywanttobe. 
Liquor helps me feel more satisfied with eau 


drink sometimes me better. 

*Liquor helps me enjoy a party. 

Liquor gives me pleasure. 

_ Liquor makes me less self- conscious. 
iquor makes me more carefree. Agree on 

_*Liquor goes well with entertainment. two 

*Liquor is customary on special occasions. 


Max. possible errors (111) (4) 

Respondents making errors — 955 


1 
Respondents not making errors 106 
4 


re the items do scale according to the con- tions. “Liquor is entirely and emiplady a 
= Guttman procedure. social evil” does not appear in Table but 
_ Our H-type scale is shown in Table 2. Four it and similar items will scale at the extreme _ 
contrived items were formed from the tw Tower end of the scale if a negative response 
single items. A respondent is scored positive to such items is treated as a positive response. 
on contrived item I if he responds rm taes for the college student population it 
to both of the single items which make up the is a very extreme statement, with only four 7 
contrived item. (This item is the most difficult 111 respondents giving pasitive responses. (All — 
7 to agree to, that is, it is the least popular item.) four of these respondents are non-drinkers.) | 
For contrived items II and III, a respondent The preceding analysis of the content of 
is scored positive if he agrees with two of “a the scale items appears to lend strength to he 
thees items in each” case; and for con-— empirical Sanding», to be reported later, which 
‘that people behave 
with of the four single items. The toward alcohol accor ng to the way they 
Scale Score assigned to each respondent cor-— define it. 
- responds to the number of the most difficult The second major variable—the person’s use 
contrived item which he answered successfully. of alcohol—was conceptualized as the subject’s — 
In most cases this means that the respondent report of his usual frequency of drinking and : 
— also gave a favorable response to all con-— the quantity of alcohol ordinarily consumed 
trived items less aes to answer ; for for example, , over a given period of time. - To measure this, 


—— 
— 
| 
4 | 
. Liquor makes me less concerned with what other Agree on 
| 
_ Coefficient of Reproducibility 
it 
; 
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‘Infrequent 
Quantity: ‘None Small Small orLarge orLarge 
— 


Personal 
Effects 


Personal . 1 


‘eal 


i 
a quantity. frequency index (called the F study, the value of the @ F inden does | not 


; slight varia- depend on the very heavy drinker’s accuracy 
tion of the index originally dev icoal by Straus in reporting amounts consumed. If the subject — 
and Bacon in their study of college drinking.” admits to drinking three or more mixed drinks 
_ The index is based on the quantity of alcohol _* more than once a week, he fits the “heaviest-— 


ordinarily consumed at a “sitting” and the White category. 


F "frequency of such sittings during a given period = While it is not assumed that a perfect cor- 
_ of time. The following two questions were used respondence exists between a respondent’s Q- F 
to obtain the necessary data: se index score and the actual quantity and fre- — 
quency of his drinking, the index appears to be 


 1.1f you are not an how often during viduals 
the past year did you have one or more drinks? an adequate measure for ranking individuals 


.1toS times .... 2 or 3 daysa the Purpose of testing the hypothesis that 


oF 


to 12 times .... 4 or more daysa week a person’s definitions of alcohol are related to 


with respondents previously scored on the Q- F 


you ordinarily consume at a sitting? That is, index indicate that those who report relatively _ 
from the time you start —-~ until you quit? heavy drinking actually imbibe more than those 


* .... twice a month to once a week his reports of his drinking behavior. Interviews 
2 


How much of ‘each type ype of alcohol beverage do 7 


Beer Wine Mined drinks ... 
‘Straight Whiskey .... "Straight _ who report drinking to a lesser extent. Further- 


Other (type and amount) .. checks of internal consistency reveal” 


Q-F index score ranges from oO for: the to be relatively heavy drinkers show higher 
non-drinker to 5 for the heaviest drinker. To @ F index scores. = ee 


illustrate the scoring: one who reports that he _ Perhaps a more significant question is whether _ 
"consumes medium large amounts—that or not the measures of the two variables are 


‘three mixed ‘drinks—two to 
times per month would receive a QF index up the shown in Table 2 
score of 4; or, if he reports consuming this ho reason to suspect logical contamination. 
same quantity (or more) more than once a We have demonstrated that a 
week, he would receive an index score of 5. ‘ments defining alcohol form a cumulativ 
It is well known that alcoholics, at least - scale. Our other principal finding is the associa- 
during certain stages in their drinking careers, tion between the scale scores and the Q-F 


will considerably understate the extent of their index scores. The significance of this finding 
c umption, However, enuataie of this _ takes on added weight when it is considered that 


cons 
a of sesociation between 


— 
| 
4 
i 


— 


> = 
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four pre-test administrations. In other words, cupation is aided in maintaining a flattering 
the drinkers responded favor- self-image by the social prestige of his occupa- b 

tion. Occupations such as those of the physician’ 
the these state- the business executive are widely known to 
ments, accepted the interpersonal-effects items. require skill and to carry high income ~ and 
_Non-drinkers rejected both of these types of pleasant working conditions. Low- -ranking oc- 
items. go == ¢upations, however, do not command favorable 

Further research designed to this society- -wide evaluations; the public evaluates 
association might follow one of the following — many jobs as unappealing or, ‘oftentimes, dis- 

lines. ‘First, it might be reasoned that the tasteful 
personal- effects. drinker learns to _ use alcohol Ss How then do people in low-status occupations _ 
as a means of attaining a larger number of maintain favorable self- -images? A number of 
_ goals than the interpersonal-effects drinker. An : plausible answers may be suggested. One is that 

alternative argument is that the personal-effects } they do not maintain favorable self-images, but 
drinker has more opportunities to imbibe alone, are dissatisfied with their work tye Dy al 
that, in general, he does not limit his drinking ; leave it ‘if they could. Another is that they 
to group situations in ee manner of the social are dissatisfied with their work but project. 

another is that they reject or fail to internalize 
the hypothesis of ‘onal ‘of statements de- the value of occupational success, perhaps seck- 
fining alcohol, and presents evidence strengthen- personal ‘fulfillment in activities off the 
ing the hypothesis that a person’s — reported © - job.4 Probably all of these patterns are to be 
quantity. and frequency of drinking ¢ as- found; yet it also seems likely that many low- 

_ sociated with his definitions of — Thus, status workers are satisfied with their jobs 

the general ‘‘symbolic interaction” assumption have favorable occupational self-images. 
that an individual’ s definitions of an object 

In this paper we try to show one way in which 


‘a embody. his plans and execution of action to- 
satisfaction among low- status occupational 
ard the object is also 
occupations may seize upon some aspect of 
PSYCHIATRIC ATTENDANT: pe work which is highly valued, either 
eee OF AN OCCUPATIONAL throughout the society or in the work subculture, 7 
bee and build a self- image around it. We 
occu data showing the basis on which workers in a 
RICHARD L. Simpson low-status occupation—psychiatric attendants— 
University of North may maintain a favorable occupational self- 
4 image. Attendants tend to minimize the less 
Ipa HApper SIMPSON glamorous features of their and 
Duke University at. upon the most highly valued element in the 
_ velop occupational self-images: sets of beliefs,  8Both Chinoy and Guest find that automobile 
1 attitudes, and evaluations regarding their work.’ workers tend to be dissatisfied with their work. Reac- — 
_~By stressing certain highly valued aspects of tions to this dissatisfaction include day-dreaming — 
the work—the skill it requires, its social utility, about starting businesses of their own, hoping that 


7 a the perquisites it affords—an occupational self their children will find better work, and a conse 
poe of futility and resignation. See Ely Chinoy, “The 


image can work motivation and werk Tradition of Opportunity and the Aspirations of 
satisfaction.2 The person in a high- American 
a “survey and selected bibliography of H. Guest, “Work Careers Aspirations of Auto- 
7 _ Studies of occupational self- images and ideologies, _ mobile Workers,” American Sociological R Review, 
see Theodore M. Caplow, The Sociology of | Worn, 19 (April, 1954), pp. 155- i oe 


Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 1954, Allison Davis, “The Motivation of the 
pp. 124-141. Underprivileged Worker,” in William Foote Whyte, 


 2For a editor, Industry and Society, New York: McGraw- 

_ functions of occupational self-images, see Harvey . Hill, 1946, pp. 84-106. See also Robert K. Merton’s © 
L. Smith, “Contingencies of Professional Differentia- — discussion of “ritualism” and “retreatism” in his z 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 63 (January, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, Ill 
1958), pp. 410-414, Free Press, 1949, pp. 1 125-149, 
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- _ of Harvey L. Smith, director, and Harry W. Martin, 


4 _ The findings grew out of a study of psychi- 


atric nursing practices North | Carolina 


hospitals. Attendants were interviewed about 
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mental illness through contact with patients, 
humanitarian interest in patients’ welfare, 
satisfaction of working with people rather than 


* things, and affection or sympathy for patients. _ 


- their reasons for choice of the job, their duties, 7 Extrinsic reasons included such explanations as 7 


and their attitudes toward work. Interviews — 


_ better salary than for former job, not qualified — 


were conducted with 81 men and 63 women, for | anything else, spouse or relatives worked | 


_ selected randomly to include 15 percent of the 
attendants in each of five hospitals: a state 
"mental hospital for Whites, a state mental 
hospital for Negroes, 
tion mental hospital for both | races, a private 
_ mental hospital for whites, and a psychiatric 
a patient clinic for whites i in a general hospital 
affiliated with a medical school.5 The findings - 
presented below hold for all five hospitals: 
there” are no differences between. hospitals 
significant at the .05 level ona chi- oom test. 


‘Bach attendant was was asked, in open- -ended 
= , why he had chosen the job, a 
why he had remained in the job of attendant. “a 
The answers to each question were classified 


as either intrinsic (pertaining to the work it- p 


in the hospital, convenient transportation 


home to hospital, and friendship with 


ants (82.6 per cent) gave extrinsic reasons for . 


7, 
° Veterans’ oo Table I indicates, the majority of attend- | 


~ taking their jobs but less than half (46.5 per 


cent) of the entire group offered the same type : 
of reason for remaining. Thus there is a marked | 
over-all shift in the kind of reason emphasized: © 
from extrinsic to intrinsic. More particularly, — 


"about half of those who took their jobs for 

extrinsic reasons changed their outlook and said 
‘HOICE OF THE JOB AND WORK eommncte =e they remained for intrinsic reasons. Among — 
the 17.4 per cent who took their jobs for 4 


intrinsic reasons, less than one-third (4. 9 per 


ing. _ Despite the fact that this: small | group 


shifted in a a contrary direction, a general trend 


toward the intrinsic rather than the extrinsic 


self) or extrinsic (pertaining to the externals as reasons for -Temaining in the job seems to be 


of the job). Answers which incorporated more 


North Carolina Psychiatric Nursing Sur- 
7 vey was conducted in the summer of 1955 by the 
: Social Research Section, Division of Health Affairs, 
_ University of North Carolina, under the direction 


project coordinator. Martin drew the sample, 
ranged for interviews, and, with Alvin M. Katz, — 


a] constructed the interview schedule; the authors 


of this paper interviewed the attendants. The study 
7 was sponsored by the American Nursing Association, 
the North Carolina State Nurses’ Association, and 
_ the School of Nursing and the Institute for Re- 
_ search in Social Science of the University of North 
Carolina. The larger study, focused on nurses 
rather than attendants, is reported in Harry W. 
_ Martin and Ida Harper Simpson, Patterns of Psy- 
_ chiatric N ursing, New York: American Nurses’ 
Foundation, Inc., 1956. The authors are indebted 


to Harvey L. Smith and Harry W. Martin for 


critical reading of the manuscript and to James M. 
Beshers, Morton B. King, Jr., Robert E. Clark, 
_ and Berton H. Kaplan for suggestions and advice. — 
6 The intrinsic-extrinsic dichotomy is an adapta- 
tion of the classification of goals presented in E. R. 
‘Hilgard and D. H. Russell, “Motivation in 
Learning,” 49th Yearbook, National Society for 
Study of Education, 1950.00 
TA justification for coding open-ended responses 


this manner is reported by Zeisel, who states that 230. 


clear. 


for taking the job to reasons dion in 
the job, to be statistically significant at the 
level for men and women considered 
separately and for both sexes combined.$ 


intrinsic reasons for remaining in their 


jobs, offered by 53.5 per cent of the attendants, _ 


focus on their personal relationships with pa- 
tients. Except for one individual whose purpose A 


_ illness, the reasons given by these attendants © 


cent) changed to extrinsic reasons for remain- 


was to gain intellectual understanding of mental - 


appear to reflect an occupational self-image of a 


the kind hypothesized: one which places heavy 
emphasis on the importance of the attendant 
in patient care. Their ‘Teasons- for taking the | 
_ job are mainly extrinsic, suggesting that no 


such self-image existed before they began work. 


These findings suggest that many attendants 
acquired a favorable self-image, not from the _ 


society at large as people in high-status occupa- 
tions often do, but from the subculture of ll 


on all items mentioned. Hans Zeisel, Say It With — 
Figures, New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 79-81. 
_8The method used for assessing the significance _ 
of changes is taken from Quinn McNemar, Psycho- 
logical Statistics, New York: Wiley, 1955, pp. 228-_ 


- tests have shown high correlations between item- ian ® Comparable situations, in which ‘occupational 


mentioned- first tabulations and tabulations based 


groups “Maintain favorable self-i 


a 

such explanations as interest in understanding 

: 
| 

cL. 

i 
than one reason were coded according to the 
first reason given? Intrinsic reasons includec = 
— 
4 
| 
— 
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1. Reasons FoR TAKING AND REMAINING IN THE JOB OF ATTENDANT 


For men, p< p<.001; for wo women, x2=16.03, df=1, for all attendants, 
] feb I do. If I had, would have 


reasons the attendants gave for taking _ chosen it instead.” 
h b oe White male attendant at the v veterans” hospital: 
Ss. “The pay looked all right and I wasn’t trained 


Negro male ‘attendant at the Negro s state sons or R the 


hospital: “I got to where I couldn’t conduct Attendant: 


the farm as I wanted to, because of my health White fi 
and high blood pressure. Some of my friends had - “sg body hes to help these pose! t well, ol 
always worked here, and they pointed me here. ing raged 

White male attendant at the white state hos- our to do that.” 
pital: “I wanted to quit farming; it’s all work , 
and no money and you're old before your time. — or my wife a my kids treated if they ie men-— 

My brother worked here and he told me about | tally sick, and that’s how I try to jbo — 

started, bu iked it so I have stayed on.” 

hospital: “The lady I worked for as a maid all da unless 

wanted me to find a better job. I didn’t know of = acd Haag We try to talk nd them anc 
by the general public but based rather on the values a. cheer them up when they are like that.” A 
of work subcultures, are reported in Becker’s dis- WwW hite female attendant at the white state hos- >, 
cussion of the dance musician and Goodrich’s dis- - pital: “I have a real interest in the 7 
cussion of the coal miner. “Art for art’s sake” and = RUFSINg” (sic) we do. The patients see us more 
sturdy independent skill are the values emphasized - they see anyone else, yw me —— 
in the self-images described, respectively, by Becker “ey is very important to their welfare.” 


and Goodrich. Howard S. Becker, “The Professional 
Dance Musician and His Audience,” American 


Journal of Sociology, 57 (September, 1951), pp. : 
‘ 136-144. Carter Goodrich, The Miner’s Freedom, A indication of the attendants? el 


Boston: Marshall Company, | 1925. ae image is the way in which they perceive their 


IMPORTANT AND Most TIME- ConsuMING 


Percentage of ercentage of Attendants 
Most Important Most Time-Consuming 
iy (In order of most patient- Men | Women “Attendants Men Ww omen _.\ttendants 
centered to least patient-centered) (N=79) (N= 62) (N=141) (N= 81) (N=63) (N=144) 


Physical care of patients 40. 8. 25.4 ; 
of patients’ behavior 
100. 400. 0 100.0 
Chi-squares computed contingency tables including ‘ann on most most time- 
consuming activities: for men, x?=32.64, df.—3, P< 001 ; for women, tate 22, d.f.=3, p<001 = 


for all attendants, x°=76.00, df.=3, p<.001. 


7 
— | 
Took job q 
Took job for intrinsic reason, remained for intrinsic reason 

| 

il 

— 

4 
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duties. They “were asked, ques- gave may have felt 
tions, to name ‘the most important and most ambivalent about their work. It seems, 
time- -consuming aspects of their Work. ‘The ever, that a self-image based on patient care . 5 
activities mentioned as most important | ‘differ brings a measure of job-satisfaction to many : 
somewhat from the activities cited as most attendants. Further research would be needed to ag 
= -consuming. Chi- -square tests show the pat- determine the factors associated with intrinsic . 


_ terns of responses to the two questions to differ or extrinsic reasons for remaining on the job. — 
Significantly at the .001 level, for men and The self-i -image developed among psychiatric 
women separately and for both sexes combined. © x attendants serves the same functions as the 
The attendants’ answers tend to stress activities * ideologies of other occupations. It furnishes — 
directly connected with patient care as most ego- enhancement and motivation. It appears 
important, although housekeeping tasks such that other low-status groups may develop 


= 


-time- -consuming. Table 2 shows these findings. . ever symbols of skill or social utility the situa- 


the attendants were asked to name the tion affords. 
most important duties, 73.8 percent of the 141 


_ interaction with them as most important; = ON STATUS INTEGRATION AND 


7.8 per cent referred to housekeeping SUICIDE RATES IN 
miscellaneous tasks. But when they were asked 


to name the most time-consuming ‘duties, 52 Jack P. Gress 
cent of the 144 indicated housekeeping and University of 
miscellaneous tasks while only 34.8 per 
¢ of patients or interaction 


in bow. status occupation | 
by focusing upon some highly valued aspect of © of status Sameatant to the Tulsa suicide data. 
the work situation. In the case of psychiatric — Since the single article on the theory is ex 
attendants, emphasis is placed on care of. the tremely brief and presents few illustrations, 


patient. and since some readers ‘apparently have at 


of 


recent appearance of Powell's article | on 


= 
Professional training, such as that which tempted to apply the major theorem, several 


- doctors and nurses receive, not only provides tests are considered here. This systematic ex 
technical competence but usually leads to an - ploration of the Tulsa data was undertaken 


- occupational self-image. The psychiatric attend- with: misgivings, since some of the “occupational 
ant, however, has not undergone such extensive sited 
The data presented in Table 1 of Powell's 
to ‘be based on the weston’ direct role in the article make possible an examination of vend 
primary function of the hospital, patient care. relationship between simple measures of status — 
floors and supplying linen closets have and rates for nine occupa- g 
“only an ancillary relation to patient care—under- _ tiona categories at four points in time. Table a 
most attendants do not regard these the ble to of of the four tests. 
duties as their most important tasks although ~~ to Select ‘evidence from the 
ough 


they are time-consuming. Elwin “Occupation, Status, 


This is not to imply that all attendants are Suicide: Redefinition of Anomie,” 
entirely happy in their work. In our sample, American Sociological ‘Review, 23 (April, 
46.5 per cent of the attendants gave extrinsic pp. 131-139. 
for staying in their jobs, a some of 2Jack P. Gibbs Walter T. Martin, “A 
10 Qn the possible importance of a group’s rela- Suicide,” American Sociological Review, 23 
to the primary function of an organization (April, 1958), pp. 140-147, 
establishing the prestige of the group within the | * This report, as the authors have indicated in 
organization, see Raymond W. Mack, “The Prestige correspondence, ' thus is a reply to Berthold Brenner’. s 
~ System of an Air Base: Squadron Rankings and communication, “Suicide and Occupation,” Ameri- 
Morale,” American Sociological Review, 19 (June, can Sociological Review, 23 1958), p. 579. 
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TABLE 1. or STATUS INTEGRATION AND AVERAGE Rates PER 100,000 
a POPULATION BY OccUPATIONAL CATEGORIES FOR WHITE MALEs IN Tutsa County, 1947- ae 


Occupational Te 

Categories 
Professional-Managerial 
Craftsmen (skilled fader) 
(semi-skilled labor) 


MSL 
(Population) 


18,851 
12,111 


MSL Rate Suicide Rate 


from Powell, op. cit. Table 


** Measure of status integration. For comparisons within a the M.S.I. for any cell is 
the number of cases in the cell. Thus, for numbers need 


not be reduced to proportions of the — total. 

‘Tulsa data that is apparently contrary pares rates the and managers sepa- 
theory. The category “Professional-Managerial, rately, their ranks in Table 2 have been 
for example, has the highest integration measure _ mined on the basis of their reported combined 7 
_ of all the occupational categories (see Table 1) rate and Powell’s observation that the profes- 7 

and consequently, according to the theory, sions have a lower rate than the managers. The 


should have the lowest suicide rate. Actually, 
the rate of this category is surpassed by only - 
three of the nine categories. Other negative 
cases can be detected. It would be most un- 
fortunate, however, to restrict attention to 
incorrect. “predictions without also giving due 


managerial category includes proprietors and 
officials as wellas managers proper, 


ranks of the measures of status integration and 7 : 
he suicide rates categories, as 
—.77. An identical value 


. For the years 1937-41 the rho between the 


shown in Table 2, 


consideration to evidence which « does support of rho holds the ranks shown for 1947— 


When the nine are considered 
se rho between the ranks shown in 


Restihasg 51 in the ‘right hand side of the table. Analysis © 


of the data in Powell’s table for 1942-46 and 


i 1952-56 shows that for both periods the value 


Table 1 is —.25. In similar tests, using data ys of rho is also —.77. Thus, although the ranks 


‘e! _ from the other panels of Powell’s Table 1, rho ; 


are not constant for all of the periods, a con- 


proves to be —.33 for 1937-41, —.27 for 1942- 7 sistently high relationship holds. hy 9 Sete 


and —.52 for 1952-56. These correlations 


low; ; however, each conforms to the ‘in- 
"verse relationship anticipated by the major 
The writers’ doubts regarding the value of 
_ the above tests stem principally from the nature 
of Powell’s occupational categories. Some of 
the categories (“retired” and “student”) are 
not occupations but labor force ‘designations 
Which require ‘separate treatment. Two cate- 
 gories, 
industrial classes than to occupations. Finally, 
_ the professional-managerial category 


lumps to- 
gether two distinct status categories, producing 


_ As a further test of the major theorem, we 
_ consider the relationship between the ranks of 
status integration and suicide rates by specific 

occupations among the white-collar and blue- 
collar classes in Tulsa.4 While rarely available, 
Suicide rates for specific occupations are ex- 
tremely important since use of the usual broad 


categories may conceal differences among distinct 


The relationship between the ranks i in Table 3 


service and agriculture, are closer to pee clear-cut support for the theory of — 


Status integration; here rho is — .94 among the 
_ white- collar occupations and —. 83 among the 


 blue- collar occupations. When these two cate- 


an artificial measure of status integration. __ -gories are considered together, rho is —.90. _ 


In recognition of the deficiencies of the data 

- additional tests were conducted in which four 
of the unsuitable categories were excluded and 
the professional and managerial statuses treated 
separately.® Since Powell: did give s suicide 


8 The of sales and work- 
because of their close resemblance as occupa- 


one categories, seems to be 


_ The results of these tests compared with the 
earller results demonstrate the need to employ 
specific occupational statuses. 
Suicide rates are also presented by age groups 
Tulsa County. ‘Here, in contrast to Powell’s” 
treatment, the theory of status pagan gen- 


4 _4The data are drawn n from Powell, op. cit., p. 136. 
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‘Managers, Officials, Proprietors 


Professional, Technical = .0785 = «1625, «14650 251 1149 7 
.0793 
.2219 


-.0798 +0994 


0768 

.0839 


(0109 
10365 10975 


1309 1073 


Farmers, Farm managers 


-0770 


Salesworkers 
Craftsmen, Foremen 
Operatives 


Private household workers 


1744 244 


.2199 
1822 . 1064 
.0014 001s 


-0038 


_ Farm laborers, Foremen — 

Proportions sun (=X) 


Integration measure (2X7?) 
Rank of 
Rank of suicide rate 


Suicide rate 6* 


10236 


erates a highly specific proposition: suicide 
rates by age groups vary inversely with meas- 
ures of the degree of occupational integration 
within the age groups. Table 4 provides the 


.0407 par .0621 
0093 “9079 


“0029 q 


0091 ~—«.0114 
0559 .0590 .0558 


1.0001 1.0000 1.0000 


aie 142700 


0515 .0534 


“data, The o exception to the relation- 

ship depicted in Table 4 is the age group 14-24. * 
The measure of status integration (SX?) is q 
low for this age group, but the ages of the 


- necessary data for a test of this proposition with with persons indicate that they have been exposed to 


-Tespect to the male suicide rate.° 


The suicide rates of Tulsa males by age show — 


this condition briefly; consequently, it is not 
altogether surprising to find that this age group» 


a pattern characteristic of the United States as" “is the exception to the correlation between low 


4 whole. With only one exception, there is a 
uniform increase in suicide with increasing age; 
significantly, with only one exception, 


_ there is a uniform decrease in measures of occu- “4 


_ Status integration and high suicide rates. Further, 
= is the possibility that this age group has 
_a high degree of marital and parental integration, * 
compensates for their low degree of oc- 


pational integration by age groups. ~The integration. 


between the ranks” of the two (as shown 
Table 4) is —.54. 


one exception to decreasing 
integration poses a problem not covered in 4 


brief report on the theory. The consequences of 
lack of status integration doubtless are not in- 


‘theorem would take into account the temporal 


When the age group 14-24 is excluded from 
Table 4, the rho between the ranks of the 
measures of occupational integration and suicide 

‘Concerning the question of evidence, it should 


_ noted that none of the occupants of six spe-— 
-stantaneous; a superior test of the major cific occupational statuses in Tulsa, all with low 


measures of integration, committed suicide? 


dimensions of status occupancy. The need for | However, in this instance the number of cases 


this type of “control is suggested by the ne Tulsa is 


8It should be noted that occupational categories 
~ make up the rows of Table 4. Since movement 


is small, and, “moreover, several important di- 
‘mensions of status integration (parental, 
ligious, marital) are not taken into account. 
Although substantiating data are not available, 1 


in and out of statuses is basic to the theory, only there is reason to believe that five of the six 


_ achieved statuses should appear in the rows of a 
_ status integration table. Ascribed statuses are al- 


_ ways entered at the head of table columns, where _ 


they may appear in combinations with achieved 


occupations have very high ‘suicide rates in the 
United States as a whole. The remaining status, _ 


i 
it 
q 
4 
| 
— 
| 
| 
P0026 
* The suicide rates shown here have been estimated from Powell, op. cit., Figure 
Source of occupational data: U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Part 36, pp. 200-201.The 
_ figures shown relate to Tulsa S.M.A., which comprises Tulsa County. warm 
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© Powell, op. cit., p.135. a 
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_ clergyman, would not be expected to show many nume 

suicides because of a high degree of marital in- independent variable in the study. There are — 
- tegration. only differences in suicide rates and their at- 


_ As a final observation, the writers are at a tribution to one cause or another. 


However 


1 
loss to see how or in what way Powell’s obser- intellectually satisfying the explanation that << 
vations constitute an explanation of the mag- anomie (which is said to result from both dis- ae 
nitude of suicide rates. While his paper is a sociation and involvement) results in a high © 
contribution to the study of the phenomenon, _ suicide rate, the validity of the claim remains in 
_ there are some grave questions as to how the question until some mea. ire of the independent 
explanations offered can be objectively evalu- variable is devised so as to make possible the 


ated. For one t monstration. 


=< — | 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AN ‘ON TOENNIES’ GEMEINSCHAFT For the benefit of 
UND GESELLSCHAFT work, both in Germany and in the 


English | speaking world, we thought it appro- 

Readers of the latest edition of Gemeinschaft 

Gesellschaft (1935) may have wondered RUDOLPH HEBERLE AND A. F. BoRENSTEIN 

about the frequent apparent digressions of the Louisiana State 
author from the topics indicated i in the subtitles 4 
of sections. For example, in Book Two, Section PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 
31 is subtitled Kuenstlerischer Geist (“Artistic MILITARY: AN EXCHANGE * ill 


= QUESTION OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS? 
‘natural will” with artistic spirit, the Sar 


Section itself is devoted to an elaboration of the Editor: 
_ many points, including a discussion of the work a Ben 
< the teacher and adviser. Similarly, in Section - In their article on “Participant Observation a as 


_ Kinderarbeit (“Child Labor”), there is a Employed in the Study of a Military Training bs 
‘paragraph about the future capitalistic _ Program,” the authors report on a project con- 
Bh Gesellschaft which bears no relationship to the ducted under the auspices of the Air Force. 

lines about child labor. Again, in the Conclusions — They write: “Certain officers wished to gain a 


and Outlook, Section 2 is devoted to Aufloesung _ better notion of how basic technical training 
(“Dissolution”). From the subtitle itself, one Were lived, understood, and felt by new airmen, 


4 cannot be certain just what is “dissolving” (if — Hence . . . a plan was drawn and approved for 
; anything). The Section contains, among other the utilization of a participant observer. 
i passages, a discussion of folk culture and | To accomplish this purpose it was decided that 7 


a research officer should ‘enlist’ as a_ basic — 
It should be noted that these subtitles appear trainee. He would be a fullfledged member of 
— only in the 1935 German edition of Gemein- the group under study, his identity, ne 
, 4 schaft und Gesellschaft. In the German editions bes role as a researcher unknown to everyone. 


of 1926 and 1920 the Table of Contents contains -*: (pp. 660-661) The authors add that “in 
h deliberately cultivating a second self 


like civilization. ft eon 


detailed descriptions of the contents of eac 
7 “Chapter” or “Section.” The text, however, con- ‘search observer was engaged in 1 something super- 


tains no subtitles; sections are simply numbered. ficially like intelligence work or espionage. But 


It is apparent that in the 1935 edition certain 7 there was a very important difference in goal 
for, in this case, it was a general understanding 


descriptive terms were selected more or less at ia ‘ 
of a significant subculture. . . . It was simply 


random from the table of contents of the 1920 — 
“4 edition and utilized as subtitles. How this hap- ‘© Sather a body of previously unavailable in- 


_ pened remains a mystery to be solved by a future _ formation and to interpret it in a way that 


biographer of Ferdinand Toennies. ‘might be helpful both to the military and to 


Charles P. Loomis based his translation on 


‘the edition of 1935, taking of course the latest — In other words, the military decision makers 
edition to be the most authentic one. ‘The | ex- 


wished to gain some information about their 


cellent quality « of Loomis’ translation of this subordinates not otherwise accessible to them. 


very difficult work is ethested by the fact that To this end they planted a social scientist among 
_ a British edition and a second American edition — their unsuspecting a Fa participant 
It is unfortunate that neither the translator _ * This. ‘exchange refers to Mortimer A. Sullivan, 
nor the senior author of this note, who read Jr, Stuart A. Queen, and Ralph C. Partick, Jr., 
the translation in manuscript, nor apparently Participation Observation as Employed in the 


_ Study of a Military Training Program,” American — 
4 any reader, noticed the discrepancies between / Sociological Review, 23 (December, 1958), pp. 660- 
Subtitles and content | of sections, until a ques- 667, The titles of the communications are my own— 
tion raised by the junior author of this note led the authors are in no way responsible for them— 
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_ observer hence became in effect an informant, in than those of my fellow eatlente and, or on, 

the service of the military. Shades of the Garri- of my fellow attendants and even of the nurses. 
-gonStatel who supervised us. Yet I made no attempt to 
May I submit that I consider this report to - disguise my speech or modify my vocabulary — 

_ exhibit disregard for professional ethics. The and I had no difficulty mixing comfortably = 

same issue of the Review contains a Report of my temporary colleagues. The several Univer- 

the Committee on Training and Professional sity of Chicago sociologists I know who have 

Standards of the American Sociological Society engaged in such “undercover research” never 

in which is noted that “it has nothing to report mentioned making any special preparation 

at present concerning other matters, such as_ their participant role and, with one exception, . 

_ professional ethics. . . .” (p. 703) May I sug- had no difficulty carrying out their study. le _ 
- gest that this Committee might find it profitable I am quite sure that the observer airman 
to consider the above article as a point of de- could readily have stepped into his role despite a 

abt 


parture for the consideration of professional — ‘some deviations from the “average” without 
ethics? any noticeable effect on his observations. I be- 
 Lewrs A. Coser _lieve these researchers have entirely too narrow 

Brandeis University a conception of people's tolerance of somewhat 


DANGEROUS AND ENTERPRISE? ‘It is my opinion that for studying the dy- 


namics of complex social interaction there is 
(To the Editor: i sat no substitute for participation in the activities — 
The article on participant observation in a — of the group (or groups) in which one is in- g 
terested. I am afraid that the... article | is 


“military program is remarkable to me 


more likely to scare off social scientists who 
do _ have had no experience with this approach than 7 


For one thing, the authors make it soun 
as if the undercover type of participant obser- it is to win more recruits. I want to say to such 
vation is extremely rare. Yet, without any people: It’s not nearly as difficult as they make 
“careful search, I can think of a number of studies it Sound. GHas it a try — a 
of this type in recent years. There is Mann’s Ge Jouws A Rone 
article on the marine radioman, Caudill’s study © The University sity of C Chicago is 
_ of the psychiatric patient’s role, the book Why c. _ 


Fails by Festinger, Riecken, and ETHics—AND- REPLIES TO 
Schachter. A number of dissertations on occu- AND 
 pational groups at the University of Chicago h the Editor: 
are based entirely or largely on information cl itor: 
lected by students who worked at the job they Coser is because he 
res studied without revealing their professional in- believes than an Air Force research organization — 
- terest to their fellow workers. . . . Some of these was used by an Air Force training activity i 
4 people took their jobs mainly to make money the purpose of spying. The participant ob- : 
to pay tuition and living expenses, and then “server approach to the training 


4 cided to use the opportunity to collect data for cere n tra i 


= doctrination and technical schooling was the 
"recommendation of a member of the research 


value of their observations. In my own current . 
study of the social psychology of the treatment organization, Had _ the officials of the ining a 
i of tuberculosis, I have collected my most valu- ¢tivity wanted an informant, it would have ~ 
able data while a tuberculosis hospital patient been simple enough for them to have ‘ Lpapreadl 
and later as a tuberculosis hospital attendant, one of their own men m with instructions to “ to “get — 
each case keeping daily notes on my observa- ‘names.’ 
‘extraordinarily difficult. “Note the elaborate e distressed as he, were our article to deter 
nine-month preparation of their observer. To 
‘ cite again my own experience, I made no prep- _ certainly < concur r with any statement that, with. 
aration and took no training for the observa- — out the broadest age of the term, partici- 
tional roles I played. For example, my vo- - pant observation is neither rare ‘nor difficult. 
- cabulary and English usage were much better There are, -, however, instances in 1 which the 
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the field and for 
reporting and analysis. . . . Some of the special environment. It was not enough for the observer 


considerations confronted in , 'anning and carry- o be in the same with them. 

to be to some extent “one of the boys. q 
ing out our study = age 8: __—s* This study was no doubt unique with respect — 
1. Inaccessibility of the institution to be — 

to the necessary protection against deviant be- 
observed. For obvious reasons a civilian sociolo- havior part of the observ ‘If military 
= no matter what his qualifications, could | 

the purpose of conducting the study. — ‘ is a characteristic lack of tolerance of (even 

edge of the existing structure, intended training somewhat) deviant behavior. 
goals, and current problems of the service was 4. The decision to utilise collaterally a ques 

-essentia reported in the article (p. 666), 
2. Necessity of engaging in one hundre - _ at four times during the field study, a question- _ 
cent All of participant naire was administered to the trainees in the 
servation do not require the researcher to be- Fe. observer’s © organization. The questionnaire, a 
come as immersed in the activities of the en- 4 which was primarily prepared, administered, 
vironment as in our case. Adoption of a total and analyzed by the Air Force’s civilian sociolo- _ 
"participating role was necessary and desirable _ gist, was an integral part of the study. 
here [because] without it, the observer would aa . Use of the field study “research team.” 

not have been accepted by his “superiors” or The remainjng members of what we have called - 
“fellow trainees” as a true participant in the : the “research team” and the Air Force’s civilian 

program, capacity as a researcher might worked diligently with the observer 
have been thus detected (and probably mis- tg prepare him for the job of reporting. The 
understood), and his role reduced to q analysis schedule described . . (p. 665) enabled 

2 _ recording unconnected observations. Conse- — the “team” to consider its ‘data and realign its 
quently, those data regarding the earlier struc- thinking as training progressed. Thus the use 
turing process and the relative adjustment Of of the “team,” while important ‘to the study, 
trainees would have escaped timely notice. ‘e may have made the task appear more “difficult.” 


3. The ‘elaborate” preparation of Participant observation, then, is only as “diffi- 
the observer... . in the case of this stud 
7 a Y; cult” as conditions require. It is only ‘ ‘rare” in 


was extremely important. The its more extensive application. 


= 


f 


server’s knowledge and experience in’ “matters” Mortimer A. 
pertaining to his training and service as an Air University o, of Bufalo 2 
Force officer and his educational background, _ 
while essential to contributing to data analysis, 


would have certainly led to his early detec- No “ STATE” —Drrricutties, 


tion. . . . Inadvertently revealing cognizance 70 Cosma 


customs . . 


prehensive and has leaped to quite unwarranted 
which had to be carefull prehensive No to aut in the 
_ against. It was the recommendation of —— & fact, the partners in the participant-observer — 
Foote Whyte that the observer strive to achieve study of the training program for enlisted men - 
rapport among both official and unofficial trainee t the Air Force include members in such anti- 
leaders, but not become a leader himself. Had ‘garrison- -state organizations as the American 
__ it been decided to “enlist” the observer without Cy] Liberties Union, Americans for Democratic 
_ such preparation (assuming anonymity could Action, and the American Association of Univer- 
s otherwise assured), he would have most cer- sity Professors. The purpose of the study was” 
tainly been placed in an organization withhis... not to “get anything on anybody,” ’ but to 7 
- educational peer. . . . Within the observer’s contribute to understanding and improvement 
aoe there were, to be sure, some e “older” of the training program. No individual airman 
trainees and some men with some college educa- and no individual military unit has been identi- 
tion. As the team of trainees took shape, these fied in any of our reporting. It was clearly under- 
men ultimately were absorbed into both official stood both by officers of the Air Force, an 
and unofficial activities common other whom the study was planned, and by those of 
who took part in the project, that our findings . 


— 
‘use of this research method necessitates in- each group, however, the adolescent trainees 
| 
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would be anonymous and impersonal. Mr. Roth makes two which seem to 
af Our report is couched in terms of the sub- - useful supplements or corrections to our article: 
- culture and informal organization of the enlisted there have indeed been other studies by partic- 7 
- personnel, and the social processes that go >. ipant observers; in some cases they met not . 
during the periods of basic and technical training. been extraordinarily difficult. sa oleate Bins 
_ We are sure that it has resulted in no disciplin- As to the difficulties of our —ee project, 
ary action against any individual or any group. I feel freer to speak than my associate who i 
hope that it has contributed to some modifi- actually was the participant observer. When “in 
cations of the training program which will make field” 100 
it both more useful to the Air Force and more ours a wee e did all the military, “ ouse- 
; satisfying to the enlisted men. As social scientists E keeping, ” and educational tasks ; assigned to. 
we have gained new insights into the relation of airmen in training; in addition, he sat down 
- formal and informal organization, and the func- nightly to review the day’s experiences and to b 
tions of patterned evasions. We think that we dictate his notes. He did have something of a 
have a more adequate conception of the possi- Problem to transform himself from a 27-year-— 


bilities and limitations of participant observa- old, college trained, commissioned officer into 
tion as a research procedure. Some of these 19-year-old, near-delinquent, high school grad- 
uate. Also it was not easy to make his ae. ; 


things will be set forth in a second article. 
We hardly one how there can be ye anything “ ane for dictation and conferring inconspicuous. The - 
development of a common universe of discourse _ 
. of a mutually acceptable modus operandi 
It is intenestine that Pe two critics of our to our team. While we may have overemphasized _ 
; article adopt almost opposite positions. Mr. the difficulties, and while some other cases of 
5 Coser says in effect, we have introduced some- — participant observation we know _about have 
thing novel, deviant, and even unethical. Mr. been easier, it is our judgment that this technique 
Roth, on the contrary, holds that we have done is nottobetaken lightly, jj 
nothing unusual except to make harder work Withal, we are grateful to Mr. Roth for his 


the project than was necessary: procedures pointed comments. 
like ours are common lace and to be ak n bs —_ on J 
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OFFIC IAL REPORTS _AND PROCEEDINGS 


SS of books was referred to the Committee 


Minutes of the Meeting of the | 


24, 1959—New York City 

7 Present at the Meeting were: Kingsley Davis, te 
- Chairman, Howard Becker, John Clausen, Ww. 

_ Fred Cottrell, Wilbert Moore, Charles Page, 

- John Riley, Irwin Sanders, Robin Williams, 
Donald Young, Matilda Riley, ex officio. Also 
in attendance were: Wellman Warner, Chair- 
man, Classification Committee; Talcott Par- — 

7 sons and Guy E. Swanson, Committee on the 


Profession; Edgar Borgatta, Leonard Cottrell, 


Section on Social 


The draft” of the Recruitment 


Brochure was accepted with thanks to Ray mond 
_ Bowers and his Editorial Board. This draft will 


the analysis of the Society’s membership to be 
_ made in conjunction with the 1959 Directory 
- and the development of the work on sociology 
as a profession by the Committee on the Pro- _ 
fession. 
2. The Committee discussed the present pro-. 
cedures for electing the Society’s delegates to — 
the Council of the International Sociological — : 
Association. It was generally agreed tet no no 


action was required at the present time. 


The Executive Office was authorized to 
distribute the 1959 Directory of Members 
without charge to Associate Members of the 
Society as Members and 
In to a report from Leo Kuper 
that the South African government is forbidding 


- some of sociological interest, it was suggested 
to the Editor of the Review that he might invite 
- Professor Kuper to write a note for publication 
this subject. general problem of the 


on the Profession. 
_ 5. In regard to relations with affiliated socie- 
‘ties, the President was encouraged to hold again | 
this year a luncheon meeting of officers, and 
Py Executive Office was instructed | to furnish 
as | many services as possible (though not always 
_ without charge) and to promote national So-— 
ddety membership among the members of the 
societies. No action was taken on the 


who are junior sociologists and 
who vote, and “Associates,” in order to 


40 
of possible jo joint 
a 6. The Committee discussed a poseeiane for 


determining “major commitment to sociology.” 


"originally ‘upon academic achievement or 
- perience in related fields (not sociology) and 
whose advancement to Fellowship comes into 
"question in 1960 and following years, it was 


decided to recommend to the Council: __ 

= (a) That the Executive Office should work with z 
a: the Chairman of the Classification Committee 
and the Secretary to study such cases (about 
fifty to one hundred each year) and to 

formulate proposed criteria of “major 


(b) That these proposals be submitted to the | 
" Classification Committee for review and to 


be held by the Executive Committee a the Council for general approval; and = 


Fellowship under this procedure shall have 
the option of either becoming a Fellow (if © 
he considers himself to have a major com- 


That any member classified as eligible for 


az to the field of sociology) or re- © 7 


from the Classification Committee on “Redefini- © 
tion of Membership Classification.” 


It was den 
sense of the meeting that 

(a) In regard to the criteria for Active Member- 


_ ship the memorandum provides the rationale 
and specifies the criteria approximately as 
= these are now being applied under the action 

taken by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting on November 4, 1958. The Office 
of ~ instructed to try out these criteria as 


mainin an Active ‘Member. 


set down in the memorandum (with the 


to social psychology and social anthro- 
pology), to refer difficult cases to the Chair- 
of the Classification Committee and 
_ the Secretary as a Court of Appeals, and to 
— to the Executive Committee any cases 
Ww ich cannot be handled under the existin 
) In regard to the | proposed ‘subdivision of 
the category of Associate Members into — 


the limitation of “related fields” 


broaden the membership base of the Society, 
‘the Classification Committee was asked to 
_ study the matter further and to report back 
the Council at a later date. 


— 8. On the matter r of reduced dues for foreign 


members as referred to the Executive Committee 


by the Council, the Executive ‘Committee voted | 
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: 7 _ the importation of a number of books including © 


Provide expert witnesses who will, 
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-y propose a a By- Law « ii as outlined by the | 


_ Classification Committee so as to add the fol- 
_ lowing section to Article I of the By- Laws. — 


“Dues of members from ‘other countries who a are 
residing abroad may be reduced at the discretion 

of the Council.” 


9. In. line with the previous actions of the 


of policy was approved as presented 


REVIEW 
(4) who is a citizen of the United States or has 
declared his intention of becoming one, and is 
_ The exception of this subsection shall not be | _ 
= to any person who has been found — 
by a court of this or any state of the United © 
States (i) to have committed acts of gross im- 
morality, (ii) to be habitually intoxicated, (iii) to . 
be an habitual user of narcotics or other habit-— 
forming drugs, (iv) to be insane, (v) to have 


ing moral turpitude, or (vi) to have engaged in 


_ Executive Committee and Council, the following been convicted of felony or other crime involv- 


Chairman of the Sub- -com- 7 


ate on “Implications of Legislation Certifying 


tion’s desire to protect the public against 
charlatans and incompetents; = 

_ a (b) Questions whether legal certification by whole 

= title provides the intended protection for the 


© Does not, in principle, approve measures 

which place legal restrictions on the use 

of titles referring to traditional areas of in- 


In view 7 of the adoption by the American Psy- 

chological Association of a policy favoring legal — 
certification by whole title, however, the Ameri- 
_can Sociological Society will: 


- Seek exemption from such certification for soci- 


ologically-trained social psychologists who are 
properly qualified and who wish to engage in gists offering their services at a fee. This draft 


hh will be ready for consideration n by the Executive 


4 private practice; 
2. Set up a program of certification by the Society _ 


to certify those properly qualified social psy- 
“a chologists who wish to offer their services as 


practicing social psychologists for a fee; to — 


formulate a statement of minimum qualifica- 
c= tions for such practice; to develop a code of — 
Ba and to handle violations under this 


as court 


involving sociologically - trained social 
Es may arise, inform courts con- 
4 


cerning appropriate ethical standards for ail 


sons in private 


‘The Executive Committee also approved a 
following draft exemption clause as 


g type of legal provision it urges be included 


in all state laws which certify psychologists 


Nothing in this act is to be construed as re- 
stricting the use of the term “social psychologist” 
by any person (1) who has been duly graduated 
with a doctoral degree in sociology or social 


mn psychology from an institution whose credits in 
sociology or social psychology are acceptable by 


a state-supported college or university in (state), 


and (2) who has passed comprehensive examina- — 


The American Sociological Society: 
(a) Shares the American Psychological Associa- — 


dishonorable or unprofessional conduct. An action 
to determine whether any person asserting the 
exemption of this subsection has committed one 
or more of the acts listed in (i) through (vi) may 
be brought by (the prosecuting attorney of any — 
4 county in this state). — 


The Executive Committee voted by acclama- 


a its appreciation for the statesmanlike qual- — 
_ity of the work of this Sub-committee. Reel ie 
10. The Committee voted thanks on behalf of 
the Society to the Legislative Research Center 
“of the University of Michigan for its assistance 
in dealing with the legal certification of psy-- 
chologists, and instructed the President to write 
letter communicating this resolution, 
—- Leonard Cottrell and Edgar Borgatta re- 


_ on for the Section on Social Psychology on 


their work in drafting a code of ethics and a 
procedure for certification of social psycholo- 


Committee i in the near future. 
12. Talcott Parsons "reported on. ‘the other 
work now being undertaken by the various Sub- 
committees of the Committee on the Profession. | 
ss Following the Council’s mandate to give 


further specific consideration to possible rules 
cases by such devices as sending 
meeting space at the annual meeting. 
Executive Committee or the Council has 
all structure of the Society. 
though they need not necessarily be Fellows 


and procedures for ‘sections, both present 
the Executive Committee took the 
(a) ‘The Executive Office was instructed to facili- 
tate the organization of new sections in ap- on 
notices to the Review, enclosing a petition 
in a regular membership mailing, or provid- 
Such cooperation should not be provided — 
on any substantial scale, however, until the 
_ had an opportunity to consider the particular | 
proposed section with reference the over- 
; (bd) Persons wishing to be members of sections 
must also be members of the Society, al- a 
_ or Active Members unless a given section 


tions in the field of social psychology as a part 


of the requirements for the doctoral degree or 
has had equivalent specialized training in = 


psychology, and (3) who has notified the board 


of his intention to use the term “social psycholo-— 
gist” and filed with the board a statement a 


‘ the facts demonstrating his compliance with pre- 
requisites and (2) of this and 


(c) The existing By-Law procedures for forming 
sections were reviewed and it was agreed 
applications from organizations or af- 
filiated societies, as such, would be 
propriate. ite + 


(d) A special day i is be set aside at the 
meetings for of sec sec- = 
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& tions, so that these will not , interfere with Over 2 a thousand persons . attended the plenary 
the regular sessions of the program. sessions, workshops, and clinics devoted to 


(e) The Society’s Program Committee will co- 
operate with sections in planning the presen- _ cussions of ways in which international under- 


tation of fields of interest at the annual — ager and ‘relations can be improv ed ‘through - 
Meetings of the Society. A section’s program 


will, however, be under the general control fessional persons ‘Guieaa, and tourists. S| ecial | 
of the Program Committee and must be pe : 7 ns. A 


sessions were devoted to United States cultural 
 (f) The Society’s rules restricting multiple par- et with foreign nations, to exchanges “dll 
= Z ticipation in the annual meeting program [Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and to 
raMS the relation of exchange programs to the 
No section should rule barring tional interest. One plenary session was ad 
- from its annual meeting program papers dressed by President Eisenhower, who urged 
by n non- “members of the section. ‘more “people-to-people diplomacy.’ 


14. An invitation was received from Leo Chall One workshop was ‘devoted to edu 
for the President of the Society to participate exchange in the social sciences. Among the 


7 in a new Society for the Advancement of Soci- : emphasized were these: (1) there is an 


t need to train social scientists in an 
ology which Dr. Chall proposes to form. The U"8en 
Bt eee derstanding of other cultures; (2) experience 


Executive Officer was instructed to thank Dr. .. 
Chall for the invitation but to state that the broad should be utilized to test and to re- 
- President of the American Sociological Society — formulate those social science theories and con- 
_gamnat in his official capacity accept such an — cepts which have been developed largely on the 
basis of Western conditions; (3) a better 
15. The Executive Officer was pester to _ means of exchanging published social sc : 
“report to the sponsors of the Journal of Educa- materials between countries is needed, per aps 
os - tional Sociology that the Executive Committee _ the development of international bibliographies, 
as expressed interest in pursuing a plan for a publi- and certainly the greatly increased translation 
cation in this field, and that, pending further of materials; and (4) recruitment of social 
Fo, consideration is being given to the scientists must be improved. In connection with 
feasibility of starting a new journal. The Chair- _ this last point, it was suggested that universities _ 
man of the Publications Committee was asked need to encourage the acceptance of appoint-— 


= in this field in order to make sure that ‘heir Staffs = to give these recognition rather 
suitable contributions and editorship would be to adopt an “out-of-sight, out-of-mind” 
16. The Executive Office and the Secretary Among: the many conclusions of the Con- 
instructed to explene possible sites, both ference a few were noticeable for the frequency 
hotel and university, for a 1961 annual meeting with which they occurred in different sessions. i 
in the Midwest. There was agreement on the primary — 


497. The Secretary and the ‘Executive ve Officer tance of bringing people of various 

: were given full discretion in selecting a confer- together at the personal level to the maximum 
ence director for the 1960 annual meeting in extent possible on the assumption that | <a 
= York City. relatively intimate contacts promote under- 


18. The Committee voted thanks to Mar- standing between individuals and thus ‘stable 


a _guerite Levy for her devoted and effective = = nternational relations. The exchange of artists 


in managing the Executive Office and assisting and performers was judged to be especially = 


p o other countries, whether stu- 


‘Donato Younc, dents, artists, experts, or others, and whether 
“under private or public auspices, should always 
__, be the best available. The term “best” was de- 
Revert of he to the fined to mean not simply the best qualified in 
technical sense but well qualified persons who 
As the prune of the American Sociological recognize their role as a representative of their — 
 Seciaty I attended and participated in the Third OW country and who will minimize the negative 
National Conference on Exchange of Persons _ consequences of the “cultural arrogance” which © 
held in Washington on January 28-31. The some experts have displayed. Language training — 
_ Conference was sponsored by the ‘Institute of deficiencies and a lack of funds were recognized — s 
= Education in cooperation — with as two major handicaps to adequate exchange 
—— participating and observer organizations. _ Programs — must be overcome at least = 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
scientists. By contrast, about ten per cent of 
foreign faculty members visiting in this country 
- fe cage etree a ‘specific assignment in a_ in 1956, and about 15 per cent of foreign stu- 
foreign university or agency. It was held de- dents, were studying in some social science field. 7 
7 sirable to attract more men from other than a The consequences of these exchanges have been — 
of major universities, in order to spread viewed as more than educational, 
the benefits of international contact. eos _ particularly by sociologists, who have evaluated — 
Conference memoranda noted that most various aspects of the exchange process, 
American organizations giving grants or fellow- _ volume summarizing and integrating cummunt and 
__ ships for foreign research or study _ include 4 
award programs in the social sciences. About by M. Brewster Smith under ‘the auspices s 
20 per cent of the Fulbright grants in 1956 the Social Science Research Council. 


_ were in this area. Some 25 per cent of vere oc ally Respectfully submitted, 


faculty members abroad i in that year were social ‘Vincent H. W Waser 
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PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION” 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 
‘to the. American Sociological Review 


Preparation of Articles, Research Reports, and Book 


Papers are evaluated by the editors and other referees and are judged without 
_ author’s name or institutional identification. Therefore, contributors are asked to 
attach a cover page giving the title, author’s name, and institutional affiliation; the 

| manuscript should bear only the title as a means of identification. Two or three 


| Seopy should be submitted to enable prompt evaluation, but the author should retain 


eh _ An abstract of about 100-125 words ; should accompany articles (but ne not research 
reports) ; it should present the principal substantive and methodological points. — 
All copy, including indented matter, should be typed double spaced on white 
 . A footnote to the title, author’s name, or his affiliation should be starred (*). | 
- Other footnotes should be numbered serially, typed double spaced, and should be | 
listed at the end of the article or See current issues of the Review for 
_ 3. Each table should be typed ona separate page. Insert a guide line, e.g., “ “Table 1 
about here,” 


he i Figures should be drawn on white paper with India ink and the _— tracings | 

or drawings should be retained by the author for direct transmission to the printer. 

Copies should accompany the manuscript. 
“3 5. Mathematical notation should be provided both in symbols and words. Explana J 

tory notes not intended for printing should be encircled in pencil, 

_ 6. If any symbols are used that might confuse the printer, please clarify in the 


These columns m may ay include notices of academic a appointments, promotions, resigna- 
- tions, visiting professorships, leaves of absence, special awards, appointments to 
- governmental and private organizations, new training programs and ma jor orev 4 


_ developments, special research projects and grants, special conferences and institutes, — 
- retirements, and deaths. Do not include: publications by department members, (these 
will appear in “Publications Received” and many will be reviewed), appointments to 
: graduate assistantships, the conferral of graduate degrees (which are reported annually — 
| in The American Journal of Sociology) or of graduate work in progress, public lectures, 7 
televised courses, papers delivered at conferences, and brochures. Notices should be 
- concise. See current issues of the Review for editing style. It is suggested that each — 
_ department assign one person the responsibility of assembling and transmitting aa 
_ Notices of professional interest from governmental and other non-academic agencies — 
~~ Foreign sociologists planning to visit the United States who are interested in | meeting 
_ American sociologists are invited to send their itineraries and other pertinent details. 
These will be published under the heading, “Sociologists from Abroad.” ” Please see 


The Review reserves the right to edit or exclude all items. 

Time Schedule: To insure publication, announcements must be received ‘no later 
than the beginning of the third month preceding the month of issue; eg.) to be 


4 included i in Ge October i issue, materias must be received by July 
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‘direction of theses and dissertation 
Ww illiam Chapman Bradbury, Ir his illiam Bradbury was a good citizen as 

_ wife Lorraine Patterson Bradbury were well as a highly competent teacher and 

: killed in an automobile accident on Septem- scholar. As a citizen he was dedicated to /_ 
ber 2, 1958. Two of their three children who the task of helping to bring about a com- 

accompanied them were spared. The tragedy munity” of the free and equal. He worked q 

4 occurred on their return from the Summer — diligently toward this goal on the interna- Bo 
‘Session at the University of Washington, i tional, national, municipal, 
where Bradbury had been continuing his hood levels. He was especially active 
study of the Chinese language, under a re- programs which not only enabled him to” 

; newed Ford Foundation Grant. Death thus render important public service but, also, 
disrupted his well-laid plan to “consolidate provided opportunity for research and con-— 
his study of Leninist-Stalinist doctrine, and _ tributions to sociological knowledge. Among 
of the Soviet Union and the totalitarian so- 7 other public duties, he served as Associate 
cial process, with his more recent researches Director of Research of the National Com- 


on contemporary China. His study of Com- mittee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capi- — 
munist China was stimulated by his three - tol; as Consultant on intergroup relations — 
_ years of work with data drawn from his in- and other problems to the United States — 
 terviews of Chinese and Korean prisoners Department of Interior, the Chicago Metro- = 
the Korean War—a task which he performed _ politan Police, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
with distinction. mission; and as a research scientist in the 
In W illiam Bradbury’s death sociology Psychological W arfare. Division of the Hu- 
an excellent teacher and scholar. Resources Research Office at George 
received the B. A. degree, as did his wife , Washington University. He served in the 
from Swarthmore, and the M.A. _ and Ph.D. United States Army from 1943 to 1946. 
from Columbia, where he was a Uni versity With the active cooperation | of his wife — 
Fellow. He enjoyed a distinguished career _ Lorraine, Bradbury provided competent lead- 
as a teacher at Hobart College, 1939 to ership to the Hyde Park- Kenwood - Com- 7 
1941, at University of Chicago, munity urban renewal effort and especially 
where he served in the College and in the to the resolution of needa of " inter- -group | 
Department of Sociology, from 1941 until relations, 
his untimely death at the age of 43. An Those who knew the —_— will ‘ever > 
Associate Professor of Sociology and former remember their capacity for friendship, and < 
Assistant Dean in the College, Bradbury _ their unique combination of openness, vigor, — 
_ was slated to head the social sciences faculty and warmth. In their passing, we have lost, — 
the newly reorganized college. prematurely, fine human beings as well as 
_He contributed significantly to the teach- a professional colleague at the prime of his 
ing program of the University of Chicago career and at the threshold of a major — 
in helping to carve out a place for sociology cy cle of development. 
in the general education curriculum, in par- 
in the | action of the University of 


tion for pion education, and i in stimulating _ 


large numbers of students as an 
conscientious and effective teacher. JA A Corre ection and Apology 
scholar, Bradbury contributed ‘The table of ts of ‘the 
-Tesearch in inter-group relations, com- February, 1959, issue of the Review incor- 
unity organization, and political ‘sociolog gy. ~ rectly lists “Roberta Roberts” as co-author 
Unfortunately, much of his work is unpub- of “Sociology in American Colleges: Fifteen 
4 lished because it is in classified government Years Later.” The author is Roberta Rogers _ 
” “reports. ‘He carried his share of the load of (as noted on p. 87), to whom I owe thanks 


training graduate students in sociology and for calling my attention to this error and 
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my My apology also to the readers. Peter Berger, ‘Director, Institute “Church 


ned to criminals. Social Service, The Hartford Seminary Founda- 
er alas, is not confit . tion, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 7 


The Michigan Sociological Society met 0s t as the 
Sociology Section of the Michigan Academy, Arts 
August 16 to 21, 1959, in Rio de Janeiro, on the § National Council on Family Relations. The 
central theme, “Personality Evaluation and Human Annual meeting will be held on August 19 to 21 at 
Relations.” For further information address Dr. Towa State College. Aaron Rutledge, Program 
Samuel Pearlman, Executive ‘Secostary for North Chairman, announces that the theme will 
America, One Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, New “Growing Individual Values Within the Family. 
York. A information write to the National Council on 
lished a Department of Sociology. The new depart- 
ment is directed by Orlando Fals Borda, author of The Society fer the Scientific Study of Re-— 
several studies of Latin American peasant societies, ligion. The decennial meeting, held at the Uni- 
and recently appointed Director General of the versity of Chicago on April 10 and 11, included the 
Ministry of Agriculture of Columbia, who urgently following participants: William Kolb, Tulane Uni- _ 
requests readers and colleagues to send him socio- versity; | Howard Becker, The University of Wis- 
logical materials, reprints, duplicate copies, and used ~ consin ; O. Hobart Mowrer, University of Illinois; 
- books towards building up the library. Address: James Luther Adams, Harvard Divinity School; 
Carrera 20, No. 54-38, Bogota, Colombia. == = — and _- Milton Singer, The University of Chicago. _ 
A fall meeting will be held on October 30 and 
_ American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 3; 3+ Yale University. Social scientists who wish to 
a "Three Monograph Prizes of 1,000 dollars each will — contribute reports of empirical studies or problems — 
SS be awarded annually to the authors of especially in the field of religion should write to Dr. James 


meritorious unpublished monographs in the —- E. Dittes, Chairman of the Program Committee, 


: of the Humanities, Social Sciences, and Physical Yale Divinity School, or to Dr. Walter Houston | 


and Biological Sciences. The final date for receipt ‘Clark, Secretary-Treasurer, ‘Hartford Seminary 
a of manuscripts is October 1, 1959. For full details Foundation, Hartford 5, Connecticut, no later fl 
write to the Committee on Monograph ‘Prizes, — 


- Newton Street, Brookline ‘Station, Boston 46, The Society for the Scientific Study of Ss oars 
Massachusetts. will hold its second annual meeting at the Barbizon 
A sili Plaza Hotel in New York on November 7, 1959. 
merican ssocia ton or e ‘The meeting will include special symposia on 
of Science. Section K on Social and Economic — Psychological Aspects of Infertility” and “What 
Sciences will hold sessions for contributed papers j, Sexually Normal?” For further details contact 


at the anual meeting in Chicago, December 26 to Robert V. Sherwin, Executive Secretary, Suite 704, 
31, 1959. The American Sociological Society is an 1 East 42 Street New York 17, New York iti ial 


affiliate member of this section. Society members 
interested in presenting papers based on recently Boston Sichnenetie. A new research program de- 
er ae should - forward titles and _ signed to relate the arts to current and emerging 
abstracts not later than September 20 to Donald social and technological conditions has been an- : 
2 Ray, Secretary of AAAS, Section K, National nounced, conducted by The Arts Center as part of 
_, of Economics and Political Science, the School of Fine and Applied Arts. The Center 7 
‘Washington University, Washington 6, D.C. has _ organized an inter-disciplinary bi-monthly 


ee , pl blications, and h to obt 
Conference Board of Associated Research” seminar, plans publications, an 


rants to establish Fellowships for graduate studies, 
Councils, Committee on International Ex- 


* For further information, address Max Kaplan, 
change of Persons. An expanded exchange a. Director, The Arts Center, Boston University. 


establishment of a limited number of short-term § Bucknell University. Beginning with the 1958 — 
‘] lectureships, an increased number of grants for term, the Department of Sociology includes Pro-- 
_ Latin American scholars, and an increase in the fessor Ralph Spielman, _ Chairman, — William F. 
number of regular lectureships supported under Byron, Visiting Lecturer, and Helmut R. Wagner, 

appropriations of the Smith-Mundt Act. Those Associate Professor. 

interested in 1959 appointments should write in 


f ‘mediately to the Committee, 2101 Constitution | University of California, Les Angeles. Donald 


Avenue, N. Ww Washington 25 25, D. DC. R. Cressey, Chairman of the Department, has been 
elected President of the Pacific Sociological Society 
‘The Hartford Fo A new for 1959-1960. Wendell Bell will be on leave during 
program designed to train professional sociologists — the 1959 spring semester to continue studies on 
for research work in church- related agencies political change, leadership, and social ‘mobility 
_ being offered. Inquiries should be addressed to i in in Jamaica under the final year of his three-year — 
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- Social Science Research Council Faculty Research _ is established which will serve as nucleus for further 
Fellowship. Oscar Grusky has been awarded a_ research activities. Hans O. Mauksch has been 
Ford Foundation Faculty Fellowship in Social appointed Director while maintaining his position — 
Science and Business for 1959-1960. Richard Hill as Chairman in the Social Science Department of 
is directing a research project designed to evaluate the School of Nursing. The latter Department is con- 
adult education programs, under a grant from the  tinuing its part in the experimental program. A 
Ford Foundation Fund for Adult Education. Franz study is in preparation to evaluate the impact of a 
Adler, from the University of Arkansas, is serving strong social science program on the nurse. The De- 
as Lecturer in Sociology in 1958-1959, replacing peta now includes: Wolf Heydebrand, Otto 
Svend Riemer, who is on sabbatical leave to 
research on housing in Europe. 


es Dickinson “College. ‘ ‘The ‘Social Sciences—A ‘veston. Sam Schulman has resigned to become Di- 


Journal of Student Research,” a new journal de- rector of the Rural Health Survey in Sante Fe, 
signed specifically to broaden the outlet for New Mexico, to investigate health conditions and 
student research in the social sciences, will begin © attitudes among et he Spanish - speaking Peoples of 
publication shortly. Articles not exceeding 2,000 northern New Mexico. In his place, S. Dale 
words may be submitted to Professor Edward : McLemore has been appointed Assistant Professor — 
Rothstein, Department of Sociology, Dickinson of Medical Sociology. _ 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Gartly Jaco will direct a project on “The 
4 Effects of Cultural Differences and Experimentally 
e University of Florida. T. Lynn Smith has been Induced Ward Structures on Therapeutic Outcome” 
i appointed as Graduate Research Professor of Fr the Cleveland Psychiatric Institute and Hospital z 
7 _ Sociology, a newly established rank at the Uni- _ in June, and hold a visiting appointment in the ~ 
versity. Departments of Sociology and Psychiatry at West- 


erm Reserve Universit at the same time. - 
‘Hamline University. Julianna Schmidt has re- 


ceived a Fulbright Exchange Fellowship and will Texas Beginning Sep- 
lecture in social work in Thailand for one _  temies 1, 1959, there will be a separate Depart- ; 
beginning in June, 1959. of Sociology in the School of Arts and 
The staff of the Department will include 
University of A science G. Steglich, Professor and acting head; Earl 
conguier newsletter has been initiated as a depart- ee Koos, "Professor; R. Sylvan Dunn and 
ment of the quarterly journal, Behavioral Science, Julius Rivera, Assistant — Professors; and — 
published by the Mental Health Research Institute. Instructor. 
Manuscripts concerning computer systems, pro- Koos, Rivera, and Steglich are in 
gramming, and other related topics may be sent g demographic and ecological analysis of a 
_ to Dr. Steven G. of populations of Lubbock on a grant 


niversity of 4 Team Medical Branch, Gal- 


_ the Texas Technological College Research Founda- 


which he and Ruth Useem engaged in a field University of Toledo. Janina Adamczyk, Chair- 
study of ‘Americans in cross- cultural relations. ‘ae of the Department of Sociology since 1945, 
Their research was ae by the Hazen Foun- has resigned that position for reasons of health. 
dation She continues in the Department as a Professor. 
_ Paul Miller has ‘been appointed Vice President James B. McKee has been aaa Chairmen of ao 
the University in charge of off- -campus education. the Department. 
_ Jay Artis has been appointed Director of the = | ol 
of the Social Research Service Wayne State University. Edgar A. Schuler 


_ William Form and Charles Loomis, under col- _ returned from a year at Thammasat University 7 7 
laborative arrangements with the University of in Bangkok on a Fulbright Research Grant, re-— 
Rome and with support from The Committee on suming his duties as Departmental Chairman. 
‘Disaster Studies of the National Research a _ John Biesanz is on sabbatical leave as Fulbright — i 


and the Carnegie Corporation, are directing a — in Sociology at the Pedigogische _Hoch- — 
_ study of the social aspects of the recent Rio Grande schule, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. __ : 
- flood. Harry Moore represents the University of _ James B. Christenson has been granted a Senior ’ 
a Texas, and Ellwyn Stoddard and Arturo de Hoyos Postdoctoral Fellowship by the National Science a ~ 
of Michigan State University did the field work _ Foundation for ethnographic research among the | ; 
in Abran, Texas and Reynosa, Mexico. of Northern Rhodesia, beginning July of 
Baron Moots of the University of Michigan has 1959. CE ea ae 
joined the staff. He has a joint appointment in the Frank E. Hartung returned from sabbatical leave — 5 
Department and in the Institute for Community | in February,1959. 0 
Development and Services. —~ Gabriel and Bernice Kaplan Lasker have 


from Peru, where they conducted a 


Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Chicago has 4 of village studies. 
_ this grant a Department of Patient Care Research Health, Inc., to serve a three-year term. er 
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Harvard University 


, the first book of its kind, introduces I. CAUSATION AND INFLUENCE RELATIONS 


sociologists and political scientists to mathemat- ‘The author says that the keynote of Part I is 
ical models and thinking in areas of their own “asymmetrical relations: if A has’ power over B, 
ie interests. The work is intended as — we don’t necessarily mean B has power over A. - a 
: “a consistent body of theory of the rational and - Casuality ‘has just such asymmetry, and the 
nonrational aspects of human behavior in a first paper deals with causal ordering. Since i 
social setting” (p. vii). Since the sixteen papers is an extremely important paper, I wish to ex-_ 
included were published in thirteen journals, - plain the idea in some detail through an example. ’ 
their coherence could not have been m appreciated “Suppose we have two simultaneous linear equa-_ 
tions in two unknowns x and y: 
models to describe and to interpret social! ax+y= 
_ phenomena. ~The range of social problems is If you secretly have only the first equation ne 
broad, and the mathematics used is varied. The I only the second, you can find the value of. 
a “ton parts (1. _Causation and Influence Rela- the unknown x in your equation, but I can 
tions, II. Social Processes, ‘III. Motivation: In- © Be 
priate value of y until your solution is supplied. 
Administrative Decision Making)» of the a sense, then, the knowledge of the value of 


book are loosely laced together by four new x js prior to a knowledge of the value of y. Or 
that show the interrelations least the solution of the first equation has a 

Papers and between parts. of precedence over the solution of the 
If these essays on sociology, political science, second. 


tistics are viewed as a whole, we find that “all “ones in which each linear equation has a deuble- 
of them are concerned with laying foundations  parrelled meaning. Thus the equation 3x = =6 
for a science of man that will accommodate © may stand for an experiment in which a block — 
_ comfortably his dual nature as a social and as a 4 ~ of length x is laid beside itself 3 times to produce © 
‘rational animal” (p. vii). a total length of 6. The second equation 
- The decision to collect the essays in their dx+y=5 may have a similar meaning for 
original form instead of writing a systematic — two blocks of wood, our old one one of length x 
treatise was deliberate; Simon seems to think and amewoneoflengthy. | 
the reader can then explore unfamiliar ground © ‘The first of these experiments hes precedence 
_ from a familiar home base (p. viii). To write over the second, We do not mean that the size 
a systematic treatise based upon this material of the first block somehow changes the size of 
might take all a man’s life, I think, but such — the second, but that while the outcome of the 
an effort would be premature. No doubt, too, first experiment is unaffected by the outcome 
the decision is based partly on the author’s own of the second, and the first experiment i a 
theory of ‘ ‘satisficing”: essentially, this is good — : analyzable by itself, a satisfactory analysis of i 
enough for this moment, considering the cost the second experiment must wait for the first, 
_ of an integrated job, and considering alternative rf and the second experiment alone can determine a 
he author can | the value neither ofxnorofy. 
Models of Man: Social Naturally situations exist with two variables 
where neither variable has ‘ “precedence” over 
matical Essays on Rational Human Behavior in a > h h | 
_ Social Setting. By Herbert A. Simon. New York: _ the other (for example, the equations and ex- 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; ; London: Chapman & "periments described by 2x = 4, Sy = 1). Simon’s © 
Hall, Ltd., 1957. xiv, 287 pp. $5 ~~ whole > approach leads to a to a cousal-on anenes _ 5 
: 


Por 


_ Philosophy, economics, administration, and sta- . Simon considers more complex situations— _ 
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‘sification « of es * "simultaneous linear believe that the ideas presented are not very ry well 
equations in two or more unknowns. Spt known. For example: “The position taken hereis 
st 
to economics are discussed. | that the phenomenon we wish to measure is an 
Two criticisms may be made at ‘this shes asymmetrical relation between the behavior of 7 
_ First, systems of linear equations aren’t very two persons. We wish to observe how a change _ q 


ak and second, there may not be a unique in the behavior of one (the influencer) alters 


representation of the experimental or observa- the behavior of the other (the infvencee)” — | 


_ tional system in the appropriate manner. While (pp. 77-78). “And the summary on units for 
I have been concerned about the second matter, measuring power and influence: “Our principal - 
I have been unable to settle it to my satisfaction. - conclusion here is that we must be prepared to 4 
For the first, I would point out that a great — admit into our measurement schemes many © 
deal of the world’s science is built upon linear other kinds of units besides cardinal numbers. 
systems at least as approximations, and further, In particular, certain notions from set coer, 
_ that Chapter 3 attacks the more general problem | _ such as the concept of partial ordering among 
from the point of view of symbolic logic. How- _ sets, may be suggestive of fruitful schemes of 
ever, experts tell me that the degree of success measurement” (p. 78). a ee 
achieved in Chapter 3 is not clear. ayr I think that Chapter 4 is a sort of “get- ready” : 
In spite of any trouble 3, article, or a “let’s-all-think-hard-about-this” arti- 
Chapter 2 deals with spurious and non- -spurious cle. It may have helped to organize Simon’s 
- correlation from the point of view of causa- thoughts, but for many readers the ground must 
tion, and essentially from the point of view be pretty well worn except possibly for the | 
e developed in Chapter 1. For simplicity, the "problems of measurement which says in “have 


author restricts the discussion to three-variable problems with many facets often do not have 
systems. To decide whether a partial correlation — simple one-dimensional answers. And the re- 4 
is or is not spurious (does not or does indicate a marks about partial ordering may not be saying 
4 causal ordering), we must have made a priori any more than this : “In many cases we shall 
assumptions that certain other causal relations have to be satisfied with the kinds of descrip- _ 
- do not hold. We get some of these assumptions © tions and comparisons that historians and polit- - 
from “common sense.” (Sometimes precedence ical scientists ordinarily use.” Instead of a 
in time supplies these assumptions.) For ex- think-piece what is needed is an illustration of 


ample, let x, y, and z be measures of candy > “the measurement of political power employing — 


consumption, marital status, and chronological _ the ideas of the earlier chapters. 
age, respectively. _ We are prepared to assume Chapter 5 on “Bandwagon and Underdog 
- that z is not causally dependent on x or on y. — Effects of Election Predictions” has the sum- 
Statistical assumptions form another oe mary statement (p. 79): “Social research has 
set, for example, the assumption that certain often been attacked on the grounds that. — 
_ residuals are uncorrelated. Together, the two research itself so altered the original situations 
kinds of assumptions are enough to imply cer- as to make accurate predictions impossible. In 
- tain causal orderings in the problems treated this article, the author deals particularly with — 
effects of published predictions and the 
‘The tie-in with Chapter 1 is strong and direct, : adjustments moore to account for reactions 
and the analysis of causal implications striking to those predictions.” 
( for correlation studies. (The reader may wonder — 4 It turns out that if for each possible condition 


7 how he can know that the system is self-con- of the population (say each possible p per cent Re- 
- tained, but that’s another story.) Kendall and _ publican) it is known what the voting behavior 
_ Lazarsfeld have treated still other problems will be after every possible election prediction, 
of this type. 5 _and if the behavior is a smooth function of the 
_ Chapter 4 is called ‘ ‘Notes on the Observation _Prditin, then a perfect forecast can be made. 
and Measurement of Political Power.” The The point is that you don’t tell the data 
reader’s guide tells us that the author returns ~ gathered (which are exactly the truth about the 
here to the problem of power anc applies to it population if the forecast is private) but choose : - 
the methods of Chapters 1 and 3. Peale if) improved forecast based upon them, taking 
_ This long article repeats the asymmetry no- account of bandwagon or underdog effects. It : : 
tions, worries about anticipated reactions and doubtful that many social scientists regard this 
about cardinal versus ordinal numbers for meas- : brave news. I have asked six what they thought. _ 
if uring power, but never does anything about ‘I was surprised to discover that only one of 
- er. There is no direct application of the ideas F had thought of the self-falsifying prophecy > 
in Chapters 1 or 3 that could not have been made problem in this way. They got tangled up in 
had these chapters been stillborn. It is hard the iterative approach—“T d add a to the 
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but then Id still undershoot, $0 Id cohesive eness and friendliness a as synonymous 
add a little more, etc.” So there was a point to (p. 95), then the variables are cohesiveness, _ 
be made by the article. But when told the answer interaction, and uniformity of opinion, and they 
and what had to be known in order to handle it, ; turn out to be related through the five mechan- 
they felt pretty discouraged: “Who could know isms listed above. The grave need for rewriting 
all this?” My sociological friends have little w was never clearer than here. In the introduction 
enthusiasm for this type of existence proof. The — to this part the author implies that he now has — 
_ justification for Chapter 5 is that if forecasts — an overarching theory that connects these three _ 
are self-defeating, then we can’t have any be- papers (plus a fourth) into one coherent whole, — 
 havioral science. This problem is an old chestnut but we are only given a diagram of the ideas , 3 
that any mathematician would enjoy solving, (on page 96). Cee 
just as he enjoys pointing out that “the greatest © The model developed i in Chapter 7 is checked 
_ good for the greatest number” is not a workable as far as possible against | an experiment by 
principle. But its solution won't cause | a ripple Back (in which two subjects who chad “seen” 


today. Still, it only took a few ge somewhat different pictures discussed them 
under the assumption that both had the same 
II. SOCIAL information), an experiment by Festinger and 
_ Thibaut, and a housing study by Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back. The results do not lend 
themselves to ready summary here, ‘bat 


The first paper deals with interaction in coc _ gists should find them instructive. on. 
second work (Chapter 8), again related 


It develops the now well-known Simon- 
- Homans theory. Simon translates Homans’ vari- to. Festinger’s, is concerned with a a group with — 
into a system of differential equations and deviate member. The construction of 


. considers the > relations among intensity of _ model made possible a check of the assump-— 


interaction, level of. friendliness, amount of tions, but suggested that some assumtpions made 


> 


Though it’s risky to say what will interest 


a sociologist most, Part II bears directly on his 


activity within a group, and the amount of” by Festinger and his aenocienes were not being © 
activity imposed by the external system. Simon’s tested in the experiments. Two variables — A 

_ equations capture much of the information con- — erly regarded as independent nary found to be 

tained in Homans’ propositions, and they espe-— interpretable as opposite ends of a continuum 

_ cially offer an explanation of phenomena related © (cohesiveness and rejection). The model for a 

to the stability and dissolution of groups. == deviate member and a model for g groups without — 

- As I understand it, the purpose of mathemat- y. deviates were found to be special cases of a 
ical models of this kind is to wrap up otherwise single larger model. 
isolated pieces of information into a dynamic _ Chapter 9—“On a Class of Skew ol 
system and thereby provide a better understand- ' Functions’ ’*—has special interest for me because 

is of the system, including an exploration of | I have long had an interest in collecting what | 


limiting conditions. To use the model to make — ‘I call “abnormal laws of large numbers.” Zipf’s 
Law is one of these. Examples include distribu- 7 


_ tions of words in prose by their frequency of 
occurrence, distribution of cities by size, and 


Btn about the future course of a given 
sum may be difficult, but one can comment — 
about how such systems change with time. | 


measurement problem is not touched here; pos: - distribution of scientists by number of papers 
sibly it never will be—the model is geared more Published. These distributions can be approxi-— 


to understanding than to prediction, except in 
gross, but important, ways. ab‘ iit, — = 1, 
Sa The next two chapters deal with pressures | where f(i) is the frequency of things that have 
a toward uniformity i in groups. They were written 7 occurred i times, and a, b, and k are constants. 
7 = with Harold Guetzkow (to whom the _ For example, the number of words that appear 
is. dedicated). These chapters develop exactly i times in Joyce’ s novel Ulysses is 
systems of differential equations that form roughly of theforma/is, 
: _ models for some of the work of Festinger an and “al The author develops a couple of stochastic 
colleagues. models that yield Zipf’s Law (Simon suggests 
~ In the Homans system it is assumed that a) calling it Yule’s distribution because of priority). 
_ friendliness increases interaction and (2) vice A model is first developed for word counts in 
versa. In the Festinger system it is assumed prose and then considered for four other areas. 


that (3) cohesiveness produces uniformity of the “model for words, Simon assumes" that 


opinion (via pressure to communicate) and (4) after many words have been written in a work, 
vice versa. Elsewhere it is assumed that (5) in- the probability of the occurrence of a brand new 


yes _word is a constant «, and that the probability 
teraction produces u uniformity, If we ‘regard p — 


a 
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of a word that has aleendy occurred i times 


(given that an old word | appears) is equal to 
| 

where f(i) is” the number of words that 

= have occurred i times up to this instant. For 

example, if somehow we have 11 words that 

- appeared once, 3 that appeared twice, and one 


that occurred 3 times, then if the next word 


The Olrganisation)- theory is concerned pri- 
marily with the conditions under which an or-— 
ganisation will survive; since survival does not 
: general determine uniquely the distribution of 
satisfactions among the participants, it provides 
answer to the question of distribution. 
The traditional Flirm]-theory selects out of 
all the viable solutions that one which maximises 
ina certain sense the satisfaction of the entre- 
_preneur. It assumes that he alone will seek to 
capture the “surplus” of satisfactions, and that 


is an old word, the probabilities are 11/20, i” the other participants will be persuaded to remain 


6/20, and 3/20 respectively that it is a word © 

that has occurred once, twice, or thrice. After 

the word appears probabilities are readjusted. 

_ The theory (asymptotic) associated with such 

- process is explored, and found to yield func- 
tions that fit decently the known results for 


_ to study internal consistency. (Without meaning 


in the system by (marginal) inducements that 
just equal the (marginal) opportunity costs of 
their respective contributions. 
2. In the O-theory it is assumed that the 
participants will make the all-or-none choice of _ 
participation or non-participation. In the F-theory | 
it is usually assumed (remembering that we ex- 
clude theories of oligopoly and monopoly-mo- — 


several examples studied. No attempt was made J nopsony) that there will be bargaining for the 


ESTIMATE OF (PROBABILITY OF A NEW Ww ORD) 


Wordnumber 

Mystery of the Frightened 


a to be overcritical, I would warn against — | 
that if a model generates a satisfactory answer = 
_ then the model describes the process. The — 
trouble i is that in stochastic processes, more ae 
in some other areas of applied mathematics, 
quite different processes can lead to the sme 
es was bothered by the assumption that the 4 


probability of a new word was a ‘constant 


a marginal unit of inducement and contribution. 


= 


The author develops some mathematics to show 

that in some situations the two theories may 

agree in their results,inothersnot. =| 

_ Chapter 11, “A Formal Theory of the an 

ployment Relation,” states that a worker has 

an employment contract if he agrees to accept 

the authority of the employer for a stated wage. 

He has a sales contract if he agrees to perform 


specific services for a specific consideration. 


1938 856. 786.764.742.730 
‘00 ‘on .938 .882 


(Simon was too, and explored the problem for The author develops models to explain why 
a slowly decreasing «). It seemed to me that both such contracts may be in use. And he 


Ripon would be a reverse curve, essentially the — finds that under certain ideal circumstances _ 


of an ogive, high at first and falling 
say followed by a point of inflection. We are . 


talking now about a more local 


difficult to invent a model chat generated such 

> "results, so with the help of Robert L. Conrod, | 
Lindsey Churchill, and Cleo Youtz, I ran a 
a few experiments to estimate « for two writings — 
of Edgar Wallace. The results may interest — 

readers. (See table above.) 
graphed up, these results do show that 

_ @ starts out very flatly at the beginning, drops, 
has an inflection point, and then levels off 
slowly. We have not carried the matter far 


= Even the short investigation here 


is a time-consuming job. 


‘PART Ill, MOTIVATION: INDUCEMENTS AND 


compares a theory of the firm 
ith a theory of or; (p. 


the employment contract would always be = 
ferred by both parties, but for this to be true 


a short-run one that the has “en- 


lightened self-interest.” 


PART IV Iv. RATIONALITY AND 


DECISION MAKING ua 


The essay introducing this part of the book | 


seems outstanding to me. It discusses the dif- 
7 ficulties for human beings of basing their be- 
havior on any notion of strict rationality. 


- Though logic itself can be a part of a theo f 
4 enough to check the asymptotic behavior of behavior, 


it is questionable whether such a 


theory will satisfactorily explain most behavior. — 
The usual “ 
know too much, to understand too well the 
consequences of his acts. The game theory ap- 

proach and L. J. Savage’s approach both ree 
quire the sort of person who doesn’t make mis- 
takes. There aren’t many that left. 


‘rational man” seems to need to — 


—— 


i 
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_ What we need is a theory that does not require ahead in chess games usually do not appreciate 


a _ omniscience or unlimited computational power, _— the strength of a player who looks as little as, 
argues Simon. I suppose one way to get such say, two moves ahead. One thinks one knows 
a theory is to introduce costs for doing ‘logical how this player behaves, but one forgets that 
_ problems and costs for the acquisition of in- he may change his mind at | every move. Thus 
formation. The latter ‘is done in statistical ing only two moves ahead but moving one 
‘decision theory. tn ey time is a far cry from seeing = 
Simon proposes instead that we replace” the moves ahead and having to decide to make both 
of maximizing with that of “good enough” — those moves before new information may 
he calls “satisficing.” If Icanwinachess used. 
game, that’s enough; I don’t have to have the = Th final paper offers a rationalization, through 
most elegant win. This is not quite a doctrine of some game theory work, of apparently non- 
_ mediocrity since an aspiration level can be set rational behavior by subjects in certain psy- 
quite high, so high that the satisficing is chological experiments. Saul Sternberg has called 
= if the aspiration level is higher than _ my attention to an error in the interpretation of 
maximum achievable. Simon’s model as that of Estes. (The error does 
4 The first paper, an equilibrium analysis, ex- not seem to be important if the subject is little 
, = why it makes sense to leave the country affected by the outcome on a single trial.) aa 
for the city (why our urban-rural population § In Part IV the emphasis on limited or 
* ratio increases); probably neither the e methods bounded rationality forecasts the later interest — 
nor the results are particularly unusual. The and development of the artificial intelligence 
_ second shows how the theory of a servo- -mecha- idea that Simon and his associates have have done ‘SO r 
nism can be applied to the control of production. much tc > encourage. 
Chapter ‘A Behavioral Model of Rational ‘Some books leafing through and 


- has had no previous experience in this area a Pri me This one is neither of these. It is worth 
I and who wants to know a bit about it. He will keeping until its natural successors come along. 


in common use. The paper does not really give sary research is yet to be done, and because the 
4 a model; it is another “get-ready,” “let’s-think- be author has not yet chosen to integrate what he 
about- this,”’ _“here- -are-the- -concepts-we- might- has done. 
- work- -with” paper. Chapter 15 shows how a J have indicated that I found the book stimu- 
rather limited organism can have a good chance £ lating. Some sociologists have found, and others 7 
of surviving in a world with unlimited, but not — will find, this book to be a good foundation for | 
automatically accessible, resources if only he an exciting graduate seminar. Moreover they s : 


quite quickly get hold of the concepts that —- This cannot be immediately because the neces- 


2 


can look ahead a little, locomote, and store up may find in it a new and special reason for — 


al a little food. The is especially illustra- establishing relations a member of the 


rtment, namely, common re- — 
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Men and Their Work. Eveserr ETT CHERRING- texts ‘change. With Hughes w we ‘must. grasp 


” “Cycles, Turning Points and Careers,” 


ToN Hucues. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1958. merely Henderson’s “physician and patient 


184 pp. $4.00. social system” or the mutual expectations of 
superintendent and board member, but 


eceor School 
his is a collection of thirteen of Professor 
entire institutional matrix. Whether the: 


Hughes’ best essays on work. About half are 
2 author is describing medical specialization or 
known | to sociologists through reprint or fre-— 
stages in individual careers, he remains alert 
quent citation (“Dilemmas and the Person” “ 
mip lines along which investigation about occupa- — 
_ of Status,” “Institutional Office and the Person,” s 
“Work and the Self,” “Mistak t W Kk”) _ tions becomes investigation of society itself. 
Students of modern society are inclined to 
‘half are new or known rg to small audiences — - think that when a man gives us his attitude 
CL icense and Mandate,” “Professions in Tran- _ toward his immediate work situation we have | 
hold of something momentous. ‘per- 
“Social Role and the Division of Labor,” The 
4 Making of a Physician”). That much of the 
c book will seem familiar to specialists i is a meas- 
ure of how widely Hughes’ ideas have spread— j 
directly or by text and ‘student propagation. The ‘spective in persons orient themselves 
_ book represents three | decades — of writing and _ with reference to the social order, and of the 
’ thinking about the organization of work and — typical sequences and concatenations of office,” 
the nature of work experience. Industrial soci- or as sets of projections of self into a partially 
— ologists will welcome it as a demonstration that. unknown future, a ‘ ‘running, nev er-completed © 
close observation in an empirical area can il- adjustment” (pp. 129-130). In all, when the 
jJuminate theoretical at of the person is his unit of analysis, he reminds us of 
‘The “core problems of sociology,” says the — family—one of many research leads which — 
author, are “all the processes involved in the been too little noticed. On the ersealantions| 
-. definition and enforcement of moral rule” (p. side he emphasizes the collective mobility of 7 
101). He sees his essays as dealing with “the See giving us a neat statement on — 


sensitive to the flow of time—to | aon and 
yet continuity. W hen he deals with ¢ careers ‘it 


. 4 - struggle of the individual to find a place and an 
. 3 identity in the world of work” and “the collec- a discussion of the impact of “technical de-— 
<5 efforts of occupations to exert control over velopment, social movements and/or new social | 
the terms of their work.” He comments that _ institutions” on conflict and cooperation among 
these are “the social psychological, rather than _ colleagues, clients, and occupational groups. 
++» the organizational aspects of work.” Yet, This is a book with the flash of insight. On 
what holds the essays together is a sustained the | universality of standards of work beyond 
“concern with the process of the division of labor _ Successful conclusion of the task: “The quack, — 
-and the problem of social control in and of defined functionally and not in evaluative terms, 
occupational groups. If Hughes deals with the is the man who continues through time to —— 
person, it is always with the aim of understand- his customers but not his colleagues” (p. 98). 


- is worked out in some e organized system without “The priest cannot mete out penance without 


reference to which it cannot be described . . . becoming an expert in sin.” On professionalism: 
the career of an occupation consists of changes “In the purest case the professional would do 
internal organization and of its place work which alone can do, and the 


ing social structure: “. .. the career of a man On _ occupations requiring guilty knowledge: bf: 


in the division of labor of which society itself would be of a kind wanted everywhere by all — 


consists” (pp. 8-9). Hughes speaks of roles s, men; a maximum of specific bounding would be 


but this is not “role theory” of a social psycho- — "matched by a maximum of universality” (p. 


logical kind. In fact, this book can help us re- 162). However, this model applies less well to 
‘member what is crucial about roles: they have societies at lower levels of economic develop- 


“Many of our ideas [about profession- a 


for a purpose), serve . functions in larger social _ alization] a. Test upon the assumption of 
con undergo changes as as con- a market” (p. 165). On stages in careers 


stages in the development of a profession and 7 
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_ (why physicians do not like their colleagues to social order and social change, we are more } 
become consultants too early): : “Consulting “vulnerable to theorizing that bears only a dim 
something for the crowning, -off years ‘Felation: to the sociological mission and the 
of a career; ‘something to intervene briefly facts: of occupational life. A general sociological | i 
between high power and high blood-pressure’ ” onentation such as that of Hughes, is indis- 
(p. 107).  pensable; it cannot substitute for theory. 
The whole is inspired by creative and de- These papers have originated or enriched 
liberate naiveté—a resistance to received labels "many studies (for example, much of the soci- 
which permits Hughes to bring the widest ological description of occupational cultures | 
"range of cases into view. We can lump together: derives from them); they have also guided — 
plumber and physician (their routine of work is” curriculum planners, to whom courses in — 
of the emergencies of others) ; school- pations “and professions no longer seem 
room, clinic, operating room, confessional booth, 4 natural. The ready availability of the essays 
e~ undertaking parlor (a structured temptation ‘should do even more to stimulate interest in — 
for the service functionary to over-use disci- their subject. In a sense, however, their chief 7 


“ter physician’s handling of the body and strengths are also their undoing. They are like — 


janitor’s removal of garbage (the “dirty work” too many “exploratory” cocktails before dinner. 
common to all cmp, sloughed aoe if the We are led on from one to another, appreciating 
ean —and, each more than the last; the encounter with 


 occupat 
borrow | a phrase “from the labor economist and Solid food is thereby not only delayed—our 
taste for it is dulled. And for the further de- 


- = all groups as bent toward job control. This 
_ comparative approach is combined with other velopment of the sociology of work, that would — 


useful strictures on method: beware the public be too 
4 relations facade of the highly-placed, “start Harowp L. WILENSKY 
study of any social phenomenon at the point — Samo of Michigan ee 


a hidden come more readily to view; be disin- “The Inst The Institutions of Advanced Societies. Edited 
terested, search for the timeless, but let your os 
by Arnotp M. Rose. Minneapolis: -Univer- 
curiosity roam, and, in the Cooley-Park tradi- 
tion, put yourself in intimate touch with the sity of Minnesota Press, 1958. ix, 691 PP. 
oa: 
people and problems under study. The book 
concludes with some timely comments about the The editor of this volume has the best of 
costs of premature professionalism in vetieieny. tateniiens in this field. He feels that we have 
a, One can appreciate all this and yet feel few adequate teaching materials in comparative — 
4 restive. It is so casual. One wishes that an essay _ sociology, that we are particularly deficient in 
like “Personality Types and the Division of those on so-called advanced societies, and that 
= students and the field would be best served 
if he could get essays by able men on different 
societies in which the authors themselves lived. 


others have been doing in the years subsequent 
We read a two-page classification of occupa- There may be some who would quarrel about 
tional roles in which the following criteria are the last of his three points, but on the whole © 


Labor” (1928, somewhat revised), had been. 
elaborated in light of the work Hughes ho 


invoked: conditions of entry, attitudes of in- these intentions will excite nothing but a chorus 
_cumbents, community prestige, dependence upon of “Amen.” To carry out his objectives Pro-— 
stable personal contacts, colleague relations, and fessor Rose has selected the United Kingdom, 
competition. The classification itself, however— Australia, Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
missions, professions or near-professions, ‘enter- ‘Israel, France, Brazil, and the United States as 
: _ prises, arts, trades, jobs—rests almost entirely - vehicles. He would have liked to add at Teast 
one large scale advanced Asian society 

_ other variables get lost (pp. 2 34). Similarly, was unable to find a scholar who filled his bill. 
Blaghes and his students write perceptively of Almost anyone would find similar difficulty. 
a “stages” in careers. But the hard task of sys- satisfactory is our understanding of why these 
tematic classification of careers by number, societies and not others such as Holland, Bel- 
ey -discreteness, and other attributes of | gium, Denmark, Norway, Spain, Italy, or Portu- 

stages, and the disciplined | elaboration of gal were chosen. Any list would raise problems. 
the relations among» attributes of careers or One may wish that we knew more of the reason- “a 
between career types and other aspects of the | 
organization of work—these remain to be done. 

It is true that we begin with something Professor introduces the = 
like these essays, with their steady focus on an aon on “The Comparative Study of Insti- 
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; —— ” I can not tee the life of me decide veloped to any point that would allow it to 


whether this chapter is primarily designed to i impinge upon the originality and taste of the 
communicate with laymen and introductory authors. This is particularly marked in Pro- — 
students or represents the editor’s mature views Sesser Bourricaud’ France which 
a for the circle of his peers. I incline to “the 
Ia am not. sure French ‘society is 
-functionalism, with or without its follies (pp. thoroughly pictured thereby but one gets a 
13-23), and when I read what seem to me - wonderful sense of what some of France’s most 
to be oversimplifications — about sociology in brilliant authors thought France to be. Was 
; general. (See p: 15 on which we learn that the ; Stendhal right about French individualism, love, 
_ major task of sociologists “. . . is not to describe women and their roles? If so, when and where, 
_ the modal behavior of a mite or subsociety temporally, geographically, and socially? What 
but rather to account for variations in be- is one to do with those societies in which the 
 havior.”) I incline toward the latter hypothesis wealth of social materials is literary rather than 
he sets forth the theoretical framework ‘statistical? 
which his authors in greater or lesser degree > The clearest problem posed by the system of a 
have tried to apply (pp. 23-29). ckinews pre's and the editing is raised by the case of 
‘The individual essays are, on the whole, Yugoslavia. The author of this essay holds an 


cerned. As most of the authors point out, there complete of government” 
are very serious obstacles to this end. The 7 315) is a bit thick. If this is an idealized o_ 
worst of these is one with which we are all politically expediential picture rather than the | 

familiar: it is exceedingly difficult in any sci- Se of a new kind of sociological analysis, 7 


ly ‘and of the “society con- a 


entific field to write a communicative essay for a discreet editorial note advising ‘us of this 
the layman or elementary student in advance fact would seem to be called for. I say this | 
of the basic research work presumed to under- only as a matter of principle since in practice 

— lie such efforts. One can hardly blame either 7 do not think the presentation is likely to mis- ee 
the editor o or the authors for on lead either critical or laymen, 


3 ‘As this volume is presented, I think it promises r 
; ~~ comaunlestion to knowledge if one is sous bread and gives us stones. As a set of essays 
unfortunate as to we to make a choice between on selected societies, howev er, quite = a 


judgment is in order. As brief essays on some 
- One might have guessed that the essay on aspects of these societies they are on the whole 
would be the most urbane and witty admirable, especially in their brief 

(even in translation), those on the United ments of historical settings. If one’s interests 
States and the United Kingdom best backed up happen to focus on this particular set of — 
_ by empirical studies, and that on Israel best ties, or even on a single one of them, I = 
oriented to the role of a single problem in shap- ‘think of a better brief starting point. ar? a” 
ing the fate of the society (and hence in this Marion 2 Lew, 
case most fully discussed in terms of interrela- Princeton University 
tionships within the society). The essay on 
_ France contains one of the few serious and in- ‘The Population of Japan. By IRENE TAEUBER. 

teresting contradictions to common sense Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 

the entire volume, when it refers to the non-— xy, 461 pp. $15. 00. : 

4 conservatism of French peasants" 467) 


In his Foreword, Dr. Notestein calls this “a 
__ I cannot see exactly what any of the camays work that we think will prove to be a landmark | 
has gained from the common framework of demographic analysis.” While innocent “4 
tendered the authors by the editor. This may the subtleties | of that field, your reviewer on 
on the whole be fortunate. Since the large scale other grounds. fully shares Dr. Notestein’s en- 
basic research on these matters has not been  thusiasm. The Population of Japan is a superb _ 
_ done, I don’t quite know how the scheme could © piece of scholarship, and a model of meaningful 
be applied even were it developed at the r requi- - research. In content, it is the ony authoritative 
site level of generality and systematization. and comprehensive professional study — of its | 
Fortunately the itself has not been in Western language. But it is also very 
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q 

7 iP ground as a basis for the discussion. None of _ it ill behooves us from more fortunate settings a — ‘ - 

0 criticize, still the portrayal of Yugoslavia as 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
much more: a quest for understanding of the the social structure | can often be limned out 


- relation among changes in population, culture, 


quantitatively. But the attitudes, values, even 


- and modernization. It most certainly ought te fashions, of the individual decisions to control 


_ become a landmark in the comparative study 


births are normally beyond such treatment for 


_ of the demographic transition, for it is the a large population. Like students of the problem - 


x 


first definitive attack upon the problem for a 
ei non-Western area. It will also, however, stand 
as a remarkable study of the interrelation of 


herself to questions assessable 
formal data. But because she has used this data 


the West, Dr. Taeuber has had to confine 


population with social and cultural factors, and, 2 imaginatively she has given us one of the best 


, for the area specialist, as an unparalleled dem- 
onstration of certain important features of 
_ Japanese life on the widest national scale. ae 


pictures we have of the socio-economic transi- 


tion of the past century, and even with these _ 
data she has done much to indicate which factors | 


% There are chapters (including some projec- can, and which cannot, have been at work. on 


tions) on the following:.a survey of Japan’s 
population history through 1955; special studies 


She shows, for example, that the gradual 
growth of fertility control before 1950 cannot 


of the working population, the family, internal be explained even to the extent it can in the 


migration, 
the local problems | of external migration, World 


II demography, and population. policy; Virtually Japan 


analyses" of marriage, fertility and its control, 


industrialization , and urbanization 


West as a matter of the decline of nuclear 
-familism the growth of a _ corresponding 
still 


married and live in a consanguineously-related 


- mortality, and natural increase. The data are household where they are still subject to nu- 
the reward of years of amicable cooperation “merous traditional familistic pressures. Nor A 


between Dr. Taeuber and her Japanese opposite 
numbers, and so includes the best they have to 
offer plus many tabulations to which her own — 
sense of problem has led. Backgrounds 
relevant local practice are _ explained fully 
enough so that a non-specialist in either de- 
mography or Japan can follow with compre- 
hension. _ The extensive bibliography of both 
_ interpretative and statistical publications — | 
4 a few important sociological items, but this does 
not enfeeble Dr. Taeuber’s treatment of culture — 
s society in the text. Not the least of its 
= the demonstration has the discipline of 
soldier’s drill: beginning with succinct state-_ 
ments of the problem, chapters lead through | 
"protean and often ingenious evidence 
7 ever losing sight of their purpose. = 
Basically, of course, Dr. Taeuber fully 
ments our impression that in its broad lines 
demographic transition in Japan has been 
“3 ~ about the same as in the West. Modernization © 
brought about a marked population in- 
crease (of 200 per cent during the last century), ; 
4 to date covered by an even greater economic 
‘4 advance as gauged by all indices. In the aa 4 
period, much of the increase was a matter of 
mortality decline. In time, however, forces cor- _ 
related with industrialization and urbanization 
_ brought on a fall in fertility, and so a slowing — 
the rateofincrease. = | 
a: It is the weakness of our understanding of © 
the demographic transition elsewhere that we 
can not fully document , or for that matter 
- precisely define, the immediate factors behind 
the fertility decline. Some (for example, delay 
of marriage) can of course be handled statis- 
- tically. Certain of the pressures and conflicts of : 


as the growth of an insolently deracinated in- 
dustrial and urban sector. Modern and tradi- — 


can the socio-economic transition be thought 7 


~ tional sectors are merely analytic poles of a 
‘concrete continuum, held together by 


massive population interchanges, the dispersal 


of much industry in the countryside, and a 


healthy ry ll industry in the city (and, one 


‘interpenetration of “traditional and 
values). These demonstrations are stimulating — 
for any explanation of the powerful role still 
played by traditionalism in Japan. Likewise - 
_ interest is Dr. Taeuber’s thesis that its home, 


rural sector, was in fact preserved by ome, 


process of modernization. _ 


‘e Apart from the gradual decline of the birth — 


rate with the expansion of industrial and urban 
components (as in the West), Japan has had 
the unique experience of two periods of massive 
fertility control. For perhaps a century and a_ ae 
half immediately before modernization began, 

population seems to have remained stagnant 
because the widespread practices of late 
marriage and abortion among the upper classes, ae 
and of infanticide elsewhere. A century later 
a precipitous second decline carried the birth © 
rate from its post-war bulge of 33 per 1,000 
total population in 1949 to a little over 17 in 
1957 and 1958—well below the pre-war trend 
line. The major factor was again widespread 
limitation, principally through the legal use of 
tural tradition of limitation, probably dependent — 
and appearing eccentrically, but still well known 7 


to all living Japanese as an acceptable way of 7 
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handling the problem of people. Does this make Shiroshi Nasu, and 
their experience incomparable with that of the Kuczynski. The proceedings of the second, 
2 West? In view of what Western birth rates have Food for the World (edited by Theodore W. 


been doing recently, perhaps not, and in any a Schultz), appearedin 1946. . re 
event Japanese limitation was never fostered by |§ The present book reflects the admirable at-— 
a reigning ideology or by the political organs. tempt of the conference to break down the walls 
_ Whether infrequent and gradually cumulative, ‘ of specialization. As one of the contributors _ 
: 2 or massive and abrupt (as in the West), control (Joseph Spengler) points out, accurate special- 
_ has been accomplished through the « complexly- ization can produce quite as inaccurate ate history 
motivated decisions of individual families. But as unvalidated generalization. 
is not the Japanese experience then irrelevant list of contributions is a distinguished 
to the future of those Asian nations now starting - “4 one including an introduction by Philip Hauser; — 
_ their demographic transition from vast popula-— a section on “World Population and Resources’ a 
tion bases? Again, perhaps not. For one thing, _ iby Durand, Notestein, and Woytinsky; papers 7 


: - Japanese limitation has not been anti-familistic. on “Population, Levels of Living, and Economic 
_ The extended family was never crucial, as it > Development” by Kuznets, Hagen, Thomas, and 
_ has ceased to be crucial elsewhere in large Asian Spengler; and a section on “Population Policy — 
; populations today. The only firm demographic and Politics” by Davis, Lorimer, I. Taeuber, and 

requirement of even old Japanese familism was ag 


for one son to carry on the line and rites— _ As a participant the reviewer regrets that it 
4 perhaps the major requirement also of Indian was apparently not possible to include sum-— 


-s pre-Communist Chinese familism. One might _ Maries of the excellent discussion that followed 7 
_ add that though no one pretends to understand many of the papers. These interdisciplinary and 
the values and attitudes behind Japan’s mass informal exchanges seemed to the reviewer to 
 aaaedn conscious limitation must have a dif- be a very valuable part of the conference. __ 
ferent meaning than in the West in a way - The problems covered by the conference are 
“ indeed timely. It may be observed parentheti- 
7 given life is seen to be toa . high ra of ~ cally that the United Nations estimates of world — 
sive value. | population have been 1 raised 300 million since 
Joun C. Petze _ the conference was held. In the same period 


Harvard University the United Nations estimates of current world 


= population growth have been raised from about 
million a year (1.2 per cent to about 


Population and World Politics. Edited by Puiie million (1.5 per cent) per year. 
_ M. Hauser. Glencoe, » 1958. The views of the contributors varied widely 

PP. $6.00. gil as to the nature and importance of 
This volume is a sapuaiedune: of twelve pi public problems and their reference to the world po 
lectures and papers given at the Thirtieth Insti- litical stage. Irene Taeuber begins her Paper 
of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial “Population | and Political Instabilities 


Foundation held at the University of Chicago Underdeveloped Areas” with the suggestion that 
in 1954. In the tradition of the Harris Founda- q “Population difficulties and political instabilities 
tion round tables, the conference included par-— are so intermingled in most of the underde-— 
- ticipants from a number of disciplines, in this veloped areas of the contemporary world that wo 
including sociologists, demographers, econ- they constitute virtually insoluble problems” 
= historians as well as representatives of the By contrast, W. S. Woytinsky concludes his = 


4 clergy and of interested laymen. While special- paper on “World Resources in Relation to Pop- a 
ists in population are in the majority among ulation” with the statement that “The race is 
the contributors to this volume, they and other not between population growth and natural re-— 
participants were encouraged to go beyond their sources, but between technology and politics, in 
fields of specialization. As the editor says, the the broad aie sense of that term” (p. 
contributors were urged to take “the risk of 75). 
_ revealing themselves as citizens as well as sci- ae 
entists” (p. 20). nically excellent, and placed in logical suc- 
This was the third Harris Institute to give cession. It is nevertheless true that the title : 
_ major consideration to population questions. — is somewhat of a misnomer. Only the last third = 
‘f The proceedings of the first, thirty years ago, of the book is devoted in a strict sense to the ‘| 
were published in a volume entitled Population © “relation between population and politics. With : 
(1930) with major papers by Corrado ‘Gini, exception of ‘Davis’s paper on 
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Population Councit 


a; 
pan ont Power in the Free World,” 
there is a conspicuous lack of discussion of sub-— 

jects that would come immediately to the mind 


of a political geographer—population distribu- 


_ tion and the location of national ecumenes, the 
problem of population concentration and 
nerability, the relation of urbanization to na- 
tional strength, political aspects of international — 
= problems of minorities and ethnic 
succession, the qualities of population as 
- ured in national statistics. Put in another way 


BOOK REVIEWS 


political world. In his preface, he urges psy- 


to study “real, full-blooded problems.” 


Though this is a wholesome admonition, Cantril 


in following it. For example, he organizes re- 
_ sponses about the following propositions: (a) 
faith is intensely personal; (b) faith involves 
_ some participation in the flow of events, some 
action, some doing; (c) faith requires a sense 
of assurance that means c an be followed or 
devised to bring about the experiencing of in- 


runs the risk of jettisoning scientific procedure 


it would perhaps be fair to say that the de- “tended goals; ; (d) for faith to be enduring, “a 7 


_ Mographers and economists dominated the con- 
ference” and that the "representation and con- 

tribution of political scientists were not as 

effective as they might have been—this despite 
- a good closing contribution on “Population and 
United States Foreign Policy” by Quincy 
_ Wright. In this he succinctly summarized the 


sense of the conference in his statement that 
_ <The principal population problem of the United — 
_ States is the overpopulated countries” (p. 270). 
_ The book is a valuable record of a stimulating 


= 


The Politics of Despair. By H HADLEY CANTRIL. 
- _ New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. XV, 269 4 d 


‘The perceptual world of the Communist voter 
in France and Italy is presented in detail in 
this book through numerous quotations from 
 open- -ended interviews. Life experiences, ec 
nomic situation, and the interpretation of ev vents” 
3 _by the Communist press contribute to the dis- 
= tinct and self-contained character of this per- 


: spective. Differences in reactions to the Hun- 


garian revolution of 1956 are also interpreted 
‘The interviewing was done in 1955-57 for 
_ the Institute for International Social Research, | 

_ Princeton. It included an experimental approach 
which respondents were shown “newspaper 
articles” presenting various Communist 
arguments, followed by questions to reveal atti- 4 F 
change. Arguments based on similarity of 

7 4 goals and ideals were more effective with French 
Communist voters than those based on 
‘self- 
-Cantril’s stress in this study is on the psycho- 
logical organization of perspectives, “more than q 


‘goal must serve as a step to other goals one 
can choose; (e) faith requires that a sense of 
self-constancy be maintained; (f) faith is made 
real only when hope is confirmed. Granted that 
these propositions can guide one’s study of the 
protest voter’s perspective, one nevertheless 


will make it possible to retest and refine them. 
_ The net result of this approach i is to leave e the 
reader in doubt as to the intended audience of 
the book. As a broad-gauge treatment of leftist 
voting in France and Italy, it lacks the perspec- 
tives that sociology and political science might 
supply. As a journalistic treatment of “the 
protest voter as a human being,” it falls short 
of what many European newspapermen could 
perhaps it will prov oke significant and rigorous 
studies related to the political problems of our 
time; it is to be hoped, too, that the Institute 
for. International Social Research will itself” 
pursue such studies. Among these studies might | 
well be one of political opinion in the United 
_ States, entitled “The Politics of Complacency. od 

‘ 


Individual and Collective Behavior. Ed- 


by Epcar T. THomPson and Everett C. 


Hucwes. Glencoe, Til.: Free Press, 1958. 


lo. As” an exhortation to "social psychologists, 


looks in vain for operational definitions that 


_ Here is another book of readings to join the 


company of Rose’s Race Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination, Barron’s American Minorities, and 
the old, but excellent, When Peoples Meet by 
Locke and Stern. This reviewer confesses that 
he has never found books of readings particu- 
larly satisfactory for his courses, and even 
less so now that sociological classics are , be- 


it is s on factors s such as party and coming increasingly "available in in cheap, — 


“interpersonal communication. Following 
= approach of The “Why” of Man’s 


‘continue to be ‘published must be an . indi ication 
of their popularity, and teachers who find such 


4 volumes useful will indeed want to have a look 


at this one. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
The collection consists of 139 separate items Behavior and Evolution. Edited by ANNE Ror 
includes poems, newspaper stories, fiction, and Georce GayLorp Srmpson. New Haven: 
decisions and sketches, as well as Yale University Press, 1958. viii, pp. 
articles from scholarly journals and excerpts $10.00. 
from major books. The contributors are equally a ‘This book is a product of two conferences at- 7 
_ varied, and among them one finds Kipling, tended by selected members of the American 


Toynbee, Schulberg, Spengler, Bercovici, H. S. Psychological Association and the Society for _ 


Chamberlain, and William James. One of the 
-- valuable features of the volume is the 


extensive and discriminating bibliography which > 


covers 43 pages and contains fifteen 
hundred references. 
_ The editors give their point of si in these 
words: 
race problem. What is this problem? . 


idea of race is only one of many schismatic — 


‘the Study of Evolution. Twenty- two papers dis- 


“This book [is] organized around the 
. Funda-— 
_ mentally it is the problem of understanding and 

dealing with an idea, the idea of race... . The 


cussed at the conferences are here reproduced, © 
representing a veritable galaxy of bright stars” 

of zoology and comparative psychology: Simp- 

son, Colbert, Romer, Beach, Pribram, Tinbergen, 4 
Harlow, Mayr, Washburn, Julian Huxley, and | - 
others. The objective is to explore possibilities 

for integrating the study of behavior into evo- _ 
lution, “to demonstrate that morphology, physi-| 
ology, and behavior are aspects of organisms 
all inseparably involved in and explained by the 


i myths which have divided mankind into war- universal fact of evolution. . . .” The ce 

4 ring groups. ... The idea... is beginning to” = from quite general to quite specific. An 
= before the facts of biology, of politics, epilogue by § Simpson valiantly attempts a syn- 
4 and of human nature.” 


The various contributions are classified “ae. Despite t the brilliance, scholarship, and erudi- 
_ eight general headings which reflect the editors’ a tion represented, the total effect is disappoint- 
BBs scr of the field of race relations and ing. Many of the essays are inconclusive, some 


‘Part I is entitled “The Need to Know Who W e the reason is that evolution and behavior are 
Are” and the readings illustrate a variety of ~ too frequently thought of as separate things— : 


topics: the difficulties individuals face in form- ne developmental and largely structural, and 
the other non-temporal and functional—which - 


are to be somehow fitted together. Actually, in 
an evolutionary perspective, behavior is properly _ 
laneuge, religion, etc., and, finally, the anthro considered an aspect of the general evolutionary 
pological and statistical conceptions. Titles of © ‘process. (The contrast will be illuminated by a 


the remaining divisions are “Race and Reston’ ” comparing the title of the book with the state 


“The Ecology of Race Relations.” “The Idea ment quoted above.) Evolution is not distinct — 
from behav 
of Race,” “Race ‘Conflict, “Status Change.” behavior, but is a process having structural 


Race Nature” “The Sta Bs and functional (behavioral) as- 


a Pects. Because the fossil record ives direct evi- 
and Control of Race Relations.” 
Teachers who focus their 


ing their own self concepts, the problems the — 
have faced in making racial classifica- 
tions, various popular classifications based upon 


the framework within which they deal with it. 4 seem to be irrelevant to the question. Perhaps | 


find this Relatively few is the study of in 

_ contributions bear upon the current economic, evolution, and the crucial problems would in- | 

political, and social problems of minorities clude: description of behavioral concomitants 

in the United States. Those, howev er, who ap of structural development, integration of func- 
the subject from the cross-cultural. tional criteria in evoluntionary classifications of 

‘comparative, world-wide point of view will find - life, the role of behavior relative to structure in 7 1 

much in this volume to commend it. The book ffecting evolutionary change, the use of known . 


has the merit of giving historical depth and evolutionary developments to explain why dif-_ 
ferent: organisms behave differently, and the 


geographical breadth to the field ‘of race and 
ethnic relations. This reviewer, who deplores ies —— of such evolutionary results — 
leges and universities, recommends this volume questions, as that by Colbert, which 
y, balance, and perspective. evolutionary explanation of why 
The ou _ Brewron BERRY 4 dogs differ from cats, by Romer on the func- 
0 
#0 otate — tional concomitants of 
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Washburn and Avis, 1 is ‘too much descriptive: detail not. 
morphological to behavioral changes in the de- enough theoretical perspicacity. os ae 
velopment of man, and by Simpson, Mayr, and _ Extremely long-winded “examples” of du- 
‘There are ssdiesteiiees of cultural evolution by of style which contributes to a loss of — = 
Julian Huxley and Margaret Mead. The selec- on the part of the student reader. A more 
tion of these authors for this topic is very curi- * serious criticism than merely the stylistic one — 
ous, and perhaps unfortunate. Huxley is, of is the ambiguous, outmoded, or mistaken | notions — 
course, a brilliant biologist, but his oa Professor Rose has of certain key socio- 
the professional study of cultural variation has logical concepts, for example, norms, person- — 


been limited, to say the least, while Mead ool ality, and institutions, 


trained in a school of " anthropology (the 

Boasian) of which a principal tenet has been 

opposition to the study of cultural evolution. 

_ Huxley, in moving from biological to cultural 


volution, from other organisms to man, seems ~ 


“to abandon a materialistic, naturalistic perspec- _ 
tive in favor of an ideological, if not 


= - one—like a movement from Thomas to Aldous. 
’ He sees cultural evolution as powered by “what 


“Institutions in our culture,” Rose says, 
“include the family, the church, the government, 
‘the schools, business enterprises, trade unions, 
public relief system, recreational facilities, 
voluntary associations of all types, libraries, 


museums, courts , jails ‘and dozens of others.” 


It is obvious that he has confounded institu- 
tions with groups, and other 


_ may, perhaps provocatively, call the group’s =§_In the chapter on personality, Rose perpet- 
_ current vision of destiny” (p. 439). Mead says” uates what to this reviewer is an unnecessary, 
: a nothing sensible about cultural evolution, and even harmful fragmentation of personality into 
even makes the astounding assertion that her “biogenic personality,” “psychogenic person-— 

aq 


own social psychological studies are ality, ” and “sociogenic personality.” Even if 


phenomena, 


volutionary, one were to accept this trichotomization, how- 
| Marsuatt D. ever, Rose does not work it through in an ade- 

U niversity y of — quate- manner. For example, he defines psycho- 
«genic personality “as those elements in the 

mental make-up which arise out of certain ex- 

The Study of Human Relations. By -periences not involving other persons. . . 

ArnotD M. Rose. New York: Alfred AL “It is generally held [by sociologists?] that the 

1956. xv, 589, xx pp. $6.00. —simportant psychogenic characteristics which be- 


At t first deep seated in the individual’s personality 
are those which arise out of experiences occur- 


text seems not merely adequate, but impressive. 
ring in formative eriod of early 
In fact, two earlier reviewers praised it rather y 
fancy. . . What kinds of experiences 


highly. After havi d this book f ] 
t these that supposedly do not involve relations 


= 


> 


two years in our introductory - course, I must 
= a minority report. ° y oe with other people; and what about childhood, 
ed, adolescent, and adult experiences? 
and surprisingly full of terminological and con- la 1 
_ceptual confusions. It lacks the and excellent summaries of classical 
sophisticated sociological approach of Broom the a -whole leaves something be 
and Selznick’s Sociology, and the style, charm, desired. 
ARNOLD: LEVINE 
‘The text’s format is conventional but ade- University of 
quate. There are chapters on social control, the 
social change, the urban community, etc. ar By FELIX: M. KEESING. With illustrations by 
the author. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., ” 
political, and religious institutions. In the intro- 
duction, Professor Rose claims that “ symbolic belongs | in a liberal arts 
-riculum because it opens to students new per- 
of view, and the book begins with a discussion spectives on humanity and human institutions. — 
of communication, role taking, and the develop- 
American culture nor are they anticipated to. 
ony population, but as with the rest of the book, any great extent in a student’s prior education. , 


_ The book is verbose, somewhat inminies 
a ‘There are many nuggets of sociological in- 
rigor of Kingsley Davis’s Human Society, the theories and studies scattered throughout, t but © 
precision of Bierstedt’s Social Order, 
family, stratification, voluntary associations, Cultural Anthropology: Th The of of Custom. 
is but brief consideration of economic, 
(1958. XXV, 477 pp. 00. 
interaction” is the underlying theoretical point © 4 
These orientations are not a part of every- -day 
ment of the self. There is a rather good chapter — 
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‘Taking introductory anthropology can be an 
~~ and disturbing experience for students 
as they come to question many things that they 
_ and their fellow Americans usually take for 

"granted and as they find, in doing so, a whole 

new world, much of it still uncharted, opening 

_ before them. An introductory course which fails 

_ to excite and disturb is not doing its educational 

job. When it appeared as a text twenty-five 

i years ago, the clear prose of Linton’s Study of 

Man had just this effect on students. It did_ 

not try to say too much, but concentrated on 

- the development of a few key concepts and 

Quite apart from cbjective of ‘signifi- 

cantly educating students, there is another aim 

7 often associated with introductory courses, that 

of giving the student an over-all view of the 

factual content, principle findings, and technical 

terminology of a particular discipline—the things 

that anyone claiming to be informed should 

know. ‘Kessing’s: new text aims at this second 
objective. x 


Comprehensive coverage of the 


anthropology i is achieved through eighty- 
four different ‘ 

: _ asking a question to be answered in the ensuing 
discussion, 
_ Gatherer” starts with the quation, “W hat is 
pee of the origin and the early development 


of culture?” (p. 87). These “problems’ a 


grouped into chapters in accordance with tradi- 
tional classifications of anthropological subject 
matter. The comprehensive coverage and ec- 
Tectic treatment allow no room for systematic 


development | of the subjects discussed. Indeed 


cultural anthropology. 


“problems,” each introduced by ; 


Thus, “Problem 17. Man as Food 


point of. view from which those answers rea- 
sonably follow. While such terms as “cultural” 
and “function” are frequently used, the im-— 
portant and, for the student, difficult concepts _ 

fe for which they stand receive cursory explication. . 
_ If we turn from the student to the teacher, 
especially the non-anthropologist who finds 
a having to teach an introductory course, 
Keesing’s text has several features which com-— 
mend it. The bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter are with rare exceptions excellent. The _ 
coverage is extensive. The teacher can feel sure — 
_ that for most “problems” all major theories are 
touched on. Common classroom questions are 
anticipated, being raised and answered in di a 
logue form. Some of these features also recom- 
mend the book to graduate students in anthro- 
pology for reference and review purposes. If 
‘it were about twice its present length, giving 
peter So fuller treatment to the same topics, 
“the book would be a very useful manual. For — 
this is essentially what it is, a handbook of 
H. GoopenoucH 


MLN. Srirvas. Selected Essays by A. R. 
Chicago Press, 1958. +189 Pp. $3. 75. 


In his preface, Dr. Eggan comments that ‘this 


is very probably the last occasion on which a 
-Radcliffe-Brown’s published and unpublished 
papers will be collected into a volume. Several 
such collections have already appeared in the 


last six years. 
there is an average of but five pages devoted to 


each “problem.” The student is presented with 
a necessarily very brief sketch of what has 
been said by various authorities. Points of view 
- are summarized in little outlines and there are 


eco definitions covering nearly every 
“technical” term that has ever been proposed — 


The present volume is composed of two. ‘sec- 
tions. The first includes five addresses or essays 
in which Radcliffe-Brown defined the scope of 
Social Anthropology and attempted to outline | _ 


its methods. Four of these have been previously , ; 


published and are already well-known to stu- 
dents. They include “The Methods of Ethnology - 


in anthropology. The student is well briefed for © and Social Anthropology” published i in the South 


. the next quiz, but what he learns is open to A 


_ serious question. Take the subject of religion 7 Position of Anthropological Studies” which was — 
for example (pp. 323-341). Three-sentence sum- js Presidential Address to Section H of the 


maries of different theories avout the origin 


of religion, few ‘paragraphs each on ‘Magic ence in 1931, 


myth, and one short ‘paragraph on other 


_ forms and aspects of ritual, with a brief illus- - 1944, and the 1951 Huxley Memorial Lecture, 


British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 

“Meaning and Scope of Social 

Anthropology” which appeared in Nature in a 


tration (a short paragraph usually) from a spe- “The Comparative Method in Social 


* society thrown in here and there—such | 
a “procedures: can give students no new insights at 
Keesing 
pological point of vie 


~ essay is the abstract of a paper read before the 
fers to the anthro- fourth Panpacific Science Congress in 1929, 
in giving the answers and deals with much the same material as the _ 


pology,” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1952. The fifth 


to the questions that he raises, but to give an- other four. The second section of the volume is 
_ swers is not the same as communicating the composed of the five chapters of the unfinished — 
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Soe book on Social Anthropology which "Nigeria: Background ‘to Nationalism. By JAMEs 
-Radcliffe-Brown wrote between 1946 and 1950. 8 S. Coreman. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
_ When a man has played a crucial role in a _ University of California Press, 1958. xiv, 510 
of a discipline, as Radcliffe-Brown pp. $7.50. 
“did i in the development of Social hatinepelegy, We are faced today with much talk about 
it is good to have his work easily available in colonial nationalism combined with a notable 
compact form. This is especially true since so absence of authoritative information about it. 
- much of what he wrote appeared in publications The odysseys of journalists and the autobi- 
4 not ordinarily available to the student. For a -ographies of politicians, however inspired their 
a. reason, the present volume is a welcome and writers, are no substitute for the careful and 
useful publication. On the other hand, the impartial studies of historians and social sci- 
. “previously published essays included here are entists. But such studies are usually too aca- 
% not his best work. The collection published in demic, involved, and pettifogging to appeal to 
1952 under the title Structure and Function in any but extreme specialists. One can almost 
Primitive Society shows Radcliffe-Brown in his ¢oynt on one hand popular books on contem- 
7 strength. There is little in the present volume porary West African development which are 
__ which would give the newcomer to social sci- also informed and accurate. This is one of them. 
; ence a clue as to why Radcliffe-Brown had the —- The book is not, as Dr. Coleman maintains in 
impact that he did. The first five essays repeat js introduction, a study of the social and his- 
2 again and again the distinction between Eth- torical] background of nationalism in Nigeria— 
_ nology and Social Anthropology and describe this background is dismissed in the first 141 
4 _ what Social Anthropology should do, but there pages. What he has actually written is an intro- 
is little indication of what was actually being ductory history of the rise and acceptance of 
_ done. The essays were important in a Nigerian nationalism and of the establishment 
but their day is long past. — aS aecerenens of its three regions as a self-governing federa- 
4 The latter portion of the volume is another tion. Although the work was planned with the 
matter. The first three chapters are concerned terminal date of 1952, which coincided with the 


_ with a definition of the field and give a brief end of his fieldwork, subsequent events have 


‘ account of its development, beginning with developed his judgment and his appreciation of 
precursors in the sixteenth and seventeenth some specifically Nigerian developments, nota- , 
century. These are useful though sketchy, and — bly the “regionalisation of nationalism.” He 
_ one wishes that Radcliffe-Brown had written at has very wisely, therefore, brought his book 
“ more length. The fourth chapter is a discussion up to date by summarizing political develop- 7 
of the concept of social structure, while the = up to 1957 when the poems for Nigerian 
final deals with the theory of social 


This is a very” consid- 
that to all use of historical achievement for a man who was able to 
speculation, he here declares himself as “one: spend less than two years in Nigeria and Great _ 
who has all his life accepted the hypothesis of Britain. It is also a remarkable effort in com-_ 
on social evolution as formulated by Spencer asa pression, 
4 useful warning hy; pothesis i in the study of human Such compression has, naturally, its” disad- 
society.’ vantages. He is unable to present sufficient de- 
With the | essays collected before — one, it is _ tail for the reader to draw his own conclusions 
very evident how early Radcliffe-Brown formu- he is forced into expressions of opinion 
lated his thinking about the scope and method of which one has to take on trust as well as into 
Social Anthropology, and how little change he = generalizations which are too broad and 
made i in subsequent _years. Professor Which need qualification. 
it is not possible ‘in an introductory 


who was one of his students in the 
lat ho h thi work 0 is sort to indulge in detailed a 
who has edited this qualified statements. Nor would it be feasible 


rolume, e luable in ion 
7 provides a most valuable i troduct at this stage to do so; the available data are 


which | traces between not sufficient and the mie of change is 
ous essays and also indicates some of the in- rapid for one to distinguish clearly the ig 


tellectual influences which helped to shape Rad- nificant from the insignificant. What is needed, 

cliffe- Brown into into the that he was, _and what Dr. Coleman has produced, is a general 

Corson overall picture of the situation as he and 
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the t. He has. a book ‘American South look simple by contrast. 
should be in the hands of all rant people who From either point of view I recommend the ; 
intend to visit, to serve, or to study in this book highly. The shortcomings of the book are 
British Protectorate. It is one that ciel not those of the authors but of the system of 


also be on the shelves of Nigerian political analysis which is more that of Firey than that : 
leaders and retired British proconsuls to remind of the Lynds. Exegesis of census data can give ; 
7 them in the years to come of what they once understanding of social relationships, especially — 


— said - believed they were doing. === when done by someone who knows the com- 


JONES munity, but at some points it can only produce 
[ £ Cambridge University, England hypotheses. Then it would be helpful to follow — 
up with pertinent interviewing in the relevant 
Durban: A Study in Racial Ecology, by LEo _ segments of the community. But one cannot 

Hitstan Watts, and Ronatp Davies. hold against the authors, who have worked so 


- With an introduction by ALAN Paton. Lon- _ intensively, for not having gone beyond the 
>= Jonathan Cape, Ltd.; New York: Colum- _ framework of their McCALL 


Urban sociology began, it has been 
_ not wholly facetiously, because universities with Pilot Project, India: The ‘Story of Rural Devel- 
departments of sociology existed in cities which — opment at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. By ALBERT 
offered handy workshops in which the professors MAYER and Associates. In collaboration with 
and students could do research. The Union of |©=McKim Marriott, and Ricwarp L. Park, 
South Africa has had both requirements for _ with a foreword by Panpit Govinp BALLABH - 
= decades. Urbanization began a good deal Pant. Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of © 


_ earlier and has. gone further here than in other California ‘Press, 1958. xxiv, 367 pp. $5.50. =’ 


parts of Africa, and whereas other African Dirt, malnutrition, overcrowding, 
countries are fortunate if they have one uni- eroded fields, meager crops, ‘at a pervasive 
versity, the Union has nine relatively old sterotyped picture of India’s 
_-versities, several of which have departments villages is only too real. Yet past efforts to in- 
sociology. It is not surprising, therefore, that have been curiously unsuc- 
; here a good deal sooner than elsewhere on the. § This significant book describes a pilot project 
continent. Recently, however, urban sociology in rural development which broke through the 
has suffered in the Union itself—perhaps because - barriers of resistance and apathy. It began 
_ of a certain exodus of intellectuals from Afri- in 1948 in 64 villages in Etawah district, Uttar 
kanerdom nationalism and because of involve- Pradesh. Within seven years, the villagers were 
- ment with more immediate issues on the part transformed from passive recipients of help into 
of those who remained. == = active initiators and executors of plans for their 
The fact that Durban has been published by own welfare. 
Jonathan Cape with an introduction by Alan Albert Mayer’ s story takes the form of con- 
Paton (rather than as part of the Social Survey nected extracts from contemporary documents, — 
_ of Natal series), suggests a desire to reach a mostly his own reports and letters. We trace 7 
_ wider and more “popular” readership. This can 7 the gradual refinement of his plans, from early 7 - 
be understood only in terms of the immediacy discussions with Nehru in 1945-6 to the incep- 
of the issue of the Group Areas Acts—which 7 tion of the project; we learn with him from the — 
are here examined in intelligent and sociological mistakes that were made; we share his cautious 7 
fashion. | pleasure in the ultimate results. The autobi- 
“| The first half of the book will be difficult for y ographical flavor of the book is no bad thing, 
a non- sociologist, interested only in the political because the qualities that Mayer displays—faith 7 
: question, because the statistical and demographic : in people and in his purpose, inspirational leader- 
analyses of census and other data are presented - ship, infectious energy, capacity for self- criticism — 
g extensively in tables, charts, and maps as to and for learning from experience, and of course, 
be wearying to the uninitiated. In this respect an intuitive grasp of the social processes in 
‘it is amusing to have a novelist introduce an — volved—are probably essential ingredients of 
re s book; the would success in work ofthiskind. 


Mayer’s criterion of effective rural develop- 
-= is that it should survive and perpetuate 
a competent analysis of a city of a particular — itself: : he speaks of “development within the 
and a tem of that makes ‘villagers themselve es” (pp. 235-6). It is there- 
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useless, i not impossible, to Leadership an and Power in the Chinese 
on developing ‘ “a single technical ‘lobe’” (p. " munity of Thailand. By G. WILLIAM SKINNER, ; 
« a « Progress has to be made on a broad front. Monographs of the Association for Asian 
To obtain the trust of the villagers, Mayer and - Studies No. 3. Ithaca: Cornell University 
his co-workers began by helping them to satisfy ‘ Press, 1958. xvii, 363 pp. $6. 50. + Rises 
their most strongly felt needs—improved seed, There is some question as to the justification — 
soil conservation, better roads and housing, of this book’s title. In the narrow sense it a 
curative (rather than preventive) medicine. In about leadership in the Chinese community in 
the process—by substantially increasing crop ; Thailand, but is it about power? Skinner’s 
yields, for example—the village acquired a theoretical coordinates in dealing with power 
sounder economic basis. The way was then are derived from Harold Lasswell and Abraham 
paved for introducing improvements, such as Kaplan. Thus, “influence” is defined as “value 
preventive medicine and other public health - position and potential, ” where a “value” is “ 
measures, where the immediate gains were less . desired or goal event.” The exercise of influence 
obvious. At the same time, through constructive “consists in affecting the policies of others, 
use of existing institutions, they began “to in- nd leadership is precisely og use of influence 
_ volve the villager not only on the mental plane - (p. 79). Power is defined as “participation in 
_ and for economic reasons, but on the emotional the making of sanctioned AB. wong ” What is 
plane as well” (p. ~ lacking in Skinner’s book is precise detail on 
Through this re-educational process, villages situations involving decision making. In short, 
attained a new sense of unity and were enabled — we are brought up to the periphery of leadership 
to work collectively for the common welfare in and power arrangements but never passed ce 
a way that caste and other forms of factionalism yond to a genuine understanding of the ated 
had previously made impossible. The — processes and thelr significance. For this” 
(“labour-giving”) movement, whereby the entire — 
population of one or worked on 


” 


_ Use of the “village level worker” was an im- _ Skinner is aware of this difficulty and his com- 
portant innovation. This versatile worker en- “ment which echoes our major reservation, is 
 courages and participates in the developmental found in a footnote: “A more intensive study 
_ activities of a small group of villages and when- than has yet been made of Chinese culture in 
ever necessary commands the services of tebe Thailand is necessary, however, before any — 
__ nical specialists covering a wider area. Collabora- definitive statements about the prevailing hier- 
tive relationships were fostered among all archy of values can be made” (p. 83). 
See workers, regardless of rank, and Despite the critical nature of the preceding 


7 


one of Mayer’s major triumphs was to establish remarks, there is no question in the coon rll 
such a “democratic” unit within India’s authori- mind of Skinner’s remarkable ability and ana- 
__ tarian administrative hierarchy. lytical intelligence. The present work, like his 7 
_ Unfortunately, the Indian gov ernment is mak- former Chinese Society in Thailand, is a major 4 
a ing a much too precipitate attempt to spread contribution, not only to the rather tight little — 
 Mayer’s work throughout the country, and in  feld of studies of the Overseas Chinese, =f 
- ‘most areas results are bound to be superficial to the literature of social science. I am 
_ and ephemeral. In the pilot projects, however, competent to evaluate Professor Skinner’s iif 
there i is every sign of permanence. pling techniques or his methods of establishing 
_ At the end of this fascinating account Mayer _ statistical reliabliity for the overwhelming quan- 
ann soberly about possible effects of de- tity of data which he collected in 1952 and 


=a on existing institutions, especially 1955. What emerges from this data, however, 
caste and the joint family. Will they be re- jis a remarkable picture of the formal roles of 


--vitalized or “swept out... by extreme manifes-— leadership, their personnel, and the amazing 
tations of a possibly anarchic over- -individuali- network of relationships which connect the 
F zation” (p. 337)? But nowhere does he mention statuses of leadership. More than this, the juxta- S _ 
the formidable annual increase in population, position of the results of two studies done three 
which threatens to nullify all efforts to raise — years apart and in two different external political if 
the standard of climates (the Thai policy vis-4-vis Com- 
g the major variable) 
the : analysis s¢ some qualities. 


i 
| 
| 
il - was a happy marriage of the Hindu ethic with | Thai Chinese could be swept away by portending 7 7 
7 current development needs, and it spread swiftly events which cast only dim shadows on the 
___within and bevond the pilot project area, thin i that 
a 
i 
| | 
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a fine contribution to the slim literature on the 4 ! 
_ precise analysis of leadership and the composi- but they consumed about the same things. Their 
tion of elites. The work, for example, makes family lives (based on the traditional nuclear 

explicit the character of minority group leaders family) were similar to those of farmers, except 

as peripheral to the sub-societies which they in the instances where a mill job was held by 
‘of this someone other than the male head of the 
nuclear family, which somewhat disturbed the 


velopment and Cultural Change, 1958. vi, 118 program of the Arbenz government, gave the — 


ins local action and a tie 

pp. $5.00. _ workers an instrument for lo tie 
study on the 0 national affairs that was quite an innovation 
first page: “Today, in the highlands of Guate- for Canteh 


mala, a people still speaking Quiché, the women Nash used the traditional informal techniques 
in costume, the world view of spirits 


4 


‘ 


of social anthropology and used them well. 
saints largely intact, have learned how to co-— 


However, his report suffers from the guesses he 
exist with a factory regime. . . . The study of 
Cantel serves two chief purposes. First, it tells 
of the way this particular community evolved — 
_ mechanisms enabling it to adjust to a new mode 


of production with relatively little cultural loss’ 


perience sheds light on the process of industral- — 
most 2,000 people, sur- 
rounded by another 6,500 in rural settlements 
who belong to the same community. The textile 
mill was established in 1876. At first, only out- ¥ 
siders and marginal persons from Cantel ac- 
cepted jobs. During the early years there was — 
much unrest, for low wages, a transient work 
force, arbitrary authority by management, and 
- suspicion and hostility on the part of a tight 
local community that resented invasion by out- 
siders, all combined to create a tense atmosphere. 
But accommodations were made: the manage- 
ment adjusted hours to the rhythm of local life, — 
raised wages, hired Cantel people and allowed 
them to be trained and supervised by native 
_ foremen, accepted a union, and sought the co- 
- operation of community leaders. In return, the 
townsmen found that they could gain steady 
work at good wages and not give up their | 


traditional community life. By 1954, 500 men © 


or social disorganization. Second, Cantel’s ex- _ 


makes about the distribution of certain traits a 
(such as the age structure of the work aa 
and its family composition) which he should _ 
have checked by a systematic sample of factory a 
employees. Furthermore, by concentrating on 
those who held semi-skilled jobs and eliminating 
consideration of skilled workers and office em- 
ployees, he systematically underestimates the 
effects of the factory—even though most of the - 
latter were not local people, they lived in 
Cantel and influenced its economy and its so- 
ciety. His theoretical conclusions hint at but do © 
not thoroughly explore the special conditions a 
that permitted Cantel to absorb the factory with _ 

so little change: the fact that one textile mill 
demanding low-level skills was not enough to - 
create the widespread division of labor and ur- 
banization that might lead to more drastic 
changes in the social order, or the fact that cer- 

tain features of the pre-existing culture (a 
money economy, a nuclear family system) were a 
conducive to industrial labor. His book is an 


excellent case study; its full implications await 

additional cases and more cogent theory. 

pa ( JosepH A. KAHL 

_ Washington University, St. Lows 

Changing Images of America: A Study of Indian — 


working in the factory. However, most office 
and skilled workers, and all the managing engi- 
neers, were outsiders. 
with in- 


aa The factory workers were people 


Foreword by Gorpon W. ALLport. Glencoe, 


IIL: Free Press, 1958. xxii, 145 pp. $3.50. 
Sixty Indian students were divided into four 

equal groups on the basis of the length of time 


426600 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
ff In conclusion it should be stated that the title sufficient land to earn a living at the leve set 7 
of the work is likely to discourage sociologists by custom as adequate. Factory wages were 
= §—— who do not have specific interests in Souteet dette those of agricultural day laborers, and 
ig es in Chinese society, from working with provided a living equal to that of the richer — — 
it. This would be a most unfortunate fate for »farm owners. Factory people thus tended to 
1 Morton H. Frrep —susual focus of authority. Factory experience a 
Columbia University with the rationality of machines did not gen- 
; Machine Age Maya: The Industrialization of a _ Where, then, did industrial life change things? a - -— 
Guatemalan Community. By MANNING NASH. Friendship not linked to kinship was a new 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press; The University of phenomenon that grew out of interaction in the 
j search Center in Economic De- mill. And the union, tied in with the left-wing 
| 
q 
and 400 women, mostly natives of Cantel. were Students’ Perception. By Georce V. CoELHO. 
| 


7 they had been in the United States. The students the enlightenment it can contribute to ann 
“each wrote a brief ess°v on Indo-American rela- of cross-cultural education, but the fruitfulness — 
tions which was code .or quantitative analysis. of foreign student studies for the cross-cultural 
The same students were then interviewed to testing of theoretical and methodological wr y 


~ students after an interval of six months or more =; University of California, Los Angeles ae 
groups were actually a function of time spent ‘Person Perception and Interpersonal Behavior. 7 
in the United States. = = = == Edited by Renato Tacrurr and Luicr Pe- 
The study is TRULLO. Stanford: + Stanford University Press, 
group theory. Much of the material presented, — 1958. xx, , 390 - $7.50 50.- mre 
analysis of the reorganization of cognitive Emotional Dynamics and Group Culture: Ex- 
= fields. Reference group theory is used as an perimental Studies of Individual and Group - 
explanatory framework but there is little con-— Behavior. By DorotHy Stock and HERBERT 
crete analysis of the reference groups of the A. THELEN. No. 2 of the Research _Training | 
students investigated. Discussion, with few Series. New York: New Y 
ceptions, refers only to host versus home country _ 3 Press, for the National Training Laboratories, 
7 reference groups without further specification. 1958. xviii, 296 pp. $6. 00. 00,0 pear 
_ There is no discussion of the influence of the — ie Thende: jointly reviewed here, these volumes — 
foreign students or the Indian students in the | are quite different. ‘They share two major ele- 
host universities as possible reference groups. ments: a commitment to” the importance of 
Nor, despite the heterogeneity of Indian an culture, social perception and a “progress report” charac- 
is there an indication of the status or or regional — ter. Nearly all of the papers in the -Tagiuri- 
of the subjects. Petrullo volume first appeared at a “Symposium 
_ Despite the deficiencies implied by the fore- on Person Perception” aimed at making prog- 
"going, the study suggests that reference group ress toward a synthesis of studies on the per- — 
_ theory supplies as satisfactory a framework for ception of others. The Stock-Thelen book re- 
discussion as are those used in other recent ports on progress in the research application of 
foreign” student studies. ‘More importantly, the ‘Bion’ s concepts of group process. 
study confirms many findings which have In keeping with the symposium’s organizing 
a emerged i in other research upon foreign students, function, the 23 papers of the Tagiuri-Petrullo s 
at the same time adding anal detail and as volume are not so much research pieces as 
illustration. they are framework- seeking efforts. Many of 
The existence of four slid in the foreign the seekers are well known (chiefly in psychol- 
- student’s experience receives strong confirma- = ogy): for example, Solomon Asch, Jerome 
tion and the different ways in which the cogni- _ Bruner, Lee Cronbach, and Theodore Newcomb. 
tive field and the perceptions of students change Given such a line-up (not to mention others 
from one phase to the next is well illustrated. who are deservedly getting to be known), the 
As i in other studies, understanding or length of _Teviewer’s cliché—that this volume may be read 


tions. The procedure was repeated with fourteen 


with “uncritical ‘acceptance and. “liking” of the For it would be a grave mistake for 
United States. Two significant ‘suggestions re- anyone to work quantitatively on (let us say) 
ceive neoded confirmation from Coelho’s mate-— “insight” without taking into account Cronbach’s 
rial. One is that, while perceptions tend to —- of the problems attending such work, — » 
become differentiated and critical evaluation in- It would be a mistake, also, to miss Asch’s 
creases through time, this applies not only to ssn essay, “The Metaphor: A Psychological 
host but to the home country. A Inquiry,” or Criswell’s discussion of “The Psv- 

second point of interest is that in the final  chologist as Perceiver.” Indeed, one might say 
S&S as the student becomes adapted to the that the major shortcoming of the field this 
_ host country there is actually a “decline in volume r represents is that it has not yet taken 
a - perceptual differentiation, reaching its highest seriously enough the difficulties that these three 
‘Point among students who have decided to stay _ papers discuss. The first difficulty—to which | 
the United States. Cronbach’s paper is partially addressed—is the 

The present study will be useful to those in- haste in operationalizing measures without first 
terested in the problems of the foreign student. clarifying concepts. The second di ficulty, re- 

More importantly, it affirms not only the useful viewed in Criswell’s paper ‘the scientist’ 


self-image, is the dedication to rigor at a cost 


ness of further research on foreign studen students, for 
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in understanding | (a ¢ dedication that is -exempli- this volume (as in the Tagiuri- Petrullo 
fied in the apparent reluctance to engage the book, and the work in this field generally), 
_ experimental subject in conversation; he has emotional categories are stressed over work 
= tasks, but he is rarely interviewed). And the categories; norms are of less interest than per- - = 
third difficulty, symbolized by Asch’s interest cepts; process is primary as against 
in our metaphorical use of “the language of Running throughout are certain fundamental as- a 7 
“naive physics” to events (we Sumptions about what people are like. Thus, 
_ speak of “hard decisions,” or “straight thinkers” a . . . we want members to be ‘emotionally in- _ 
for example), is that od a these studies do volved’ in the task; but nobody gets emotion- 
not help much in “lessening the gap that has, ally involved in a task. What we get involved in 
too long, continued between n psychology and is our needs for status, our fears of deprivation, _ 
the humanities” (p. our desires for success, our attachments to one 
a Concretely, this means that these inv restigators — another, our fear of emotion, our desires fora __ 
~ too actively work at keeping the subject matter - rational world” (p. 251). I wonder. wihedgaa 
iy 
there”; and in the divorce between SEEMAN 
selves and their subjects, the questions lose ‘The Ohio ‘Sate U 
their human force: there are questions about | ane 
Frep T. Scurerer. Glencoe, IIL: : Free 


= about the implicit personality theories that 
subject’s trait ratings reveal, but not very Press, 1957. xxi, 256 pp. $5 00. 


= about downright cruelty, vanity, or affec- author’s are to relate and trans- 
tion. It is possibly a very private “perception” ‘2 the conceptions of the various “schools” in . 
on my part, but I do not think that the a oe and psychology; to combine the “ac- eS oe 
to deal directly with value-imbued social rela- 


tions is conducive to the solution of the central - 


insight, identification, projection, and the like. of the task; to search for 
The Stock-Thelen volume must taken in quantified measures of causal rela- 
even more literally as a progress report; and— _ tions with the use of a precise metric whose 
to put the conclusion first—the impresiveness mathematical structure corresponds to the theo- 
of the progress depends upon what happens — retical properties of psychological events. — 
- The authors are understandably convinced © _ The author assumes as a doctrinal matter r tha 
— about their viewpoint and methods ; but many — ‘Motivation categories are categories of causation — 
of studies reported here carry little sub-— applied to psychological phenomena. As a rule_ 
-stantive conviction. The majority of them were of criticism and interpretation he assumes that 
& out on one or two groups of trainees any psychological phenomenon that the investi- 


in group dynamics at the National Training” gator can conceive as the cause of an action 
tse in Bethel. The special quality of has the logical status of a motive of the action. 
Tate groups, taken together with the impos- For the purposes of research, psychological iol 1 
Sh of replication and control at vital points, 
_ means that the questions that are asked cannot - of cause-effect relationships. Statistics are con- 
_ question: How useful are the Bion ‘catapniee.  sibadiante: ” This doctrinal point is also the 
and the o ‘operations - that implement hi view- particular contribution of the book. The prin- 
= The Bion viewpoint stresses a distinction | be- are relationships of necessary cause, sufficient 
tween work and emotionality. Both the group’s cause, and side conditions. 
“basic assumption culture” (emotional states) Starting from Yule’s formulas, the author 
and the individual’s “valencies” (predisposi- develops many methods and measures combin- 
tions) can be described by way of four “modali- ; ing tabular and correlation analysis “but going 
‘ = fight, flight, pairing, and dependency. beyond tabular analysis by devising coefficients — 
research questions center around these for the measurement of relationships among 
dichotomous variables.” Extended 
“tion i in the group's s emotional cultures through attention is paid to a simplification of joint 
a measures of individual valency? (Minimally so, relation which is achieved by using dichotomized — 
apparently.) Do particular valency types _ attributes. | The paradigm of the analysis con- 
play characteristic sociometric choice con sists of the four-fold table with fixed marginals. 


Y es; but it is no simple matter of like-chooses- _ The rows are treated as the absence or presence 


that is, the motivating condition; 


: ~ really be answered; this applies also to the basic sidered “the quantification of certain | logical 
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as or presence esence of ‘the relationships the of other is 
effect. Frequencies are translated into percent- _ seen requires a care for the nature of sign 
- ages which are conceived as probabilities. From relationships that goes beyond the few and poor 
this paradigm and with the use of easily fol- evidences that the author gives of his grasp — 
lowed concepts and operations of set theory the * and concern for this problem. = 
_ develops such measures as (1) the devia- _ _ (4) Finally, the author correctly stresses that 
of a cell from its random value as constitutive phenomenological researches 0 on 
‘measure of association between a motivating — evidential meanings of logical categories yield 
condition and its effect ; (2) the gross and products that are of use to psychology as data. 


partial differences in the proportion of ‘the: But nowhere does the author distinguish Hus- 
-serl’s research on the constitutive phenomenol- 


effect between those exposed to the motivating 
condition and those not. exposed; (3) the of pure grammar and the constitutive phe- 
-nomenology oi the logical structures of objects 


within the rules of everyday usage. Nowhere 


ference between the differences i in the fl 
of the several motivating conditions. The last 


Tepresents the author’s concept of “joint struc- does the author make reference to the logical 
ture.” . The concept and measure of joint struc- _ _ structures of objects of common sense thi —_— 
- ture is recommended by the author as a way | 
of handling the important property of psycho- 
logical phenomena where the organization of 


of myth, of ceremonial actions, of “practical 
interests. Nor is there any mention of the prob- 
em of the grammar of symbolic representations 


set of elements is itself a problematical con- Of motives such as Kenneth Burke has so illu- 


stituent feature of the ‘event and requires Minatingly discussed. 
measurement in its own right. The author’ . a The author’s statistical methods are undoubt- 
‘methods are well within the grasp of those ¢dly useful, but not as solutions to the problems 
with an elementary knowledge of set theory ‘hich meaning, 

are barely touche 


Space permits only a few of many major GARFINKEL 


Human Potentialiti es. GARDNER 
1958. x, 340 


which he refers to as “meaning,’ his discussions pp. $6. 00.0 
lack clarity and rigor except momentarily in tree 


s interesting discussion of attitudes and ob- “o- The distant eae appears in many forms to 

_ jects; for the most part the discussion is clouded UF volunteer prophets. There are extrapolated 

: by polemical interests. This is unfortunate be- ‘evolutior vary visions of fantastic humans with 

_ cause a review of the inadequate solutions to bulbous heads and rudimentary legs, brave new 
‘the problem of meaning in use in the various” _worlds of mechanized super-tyranny, and Utopias 
“schools” was barely started by Floyd Allport. of every degree of radiance and repulsiveness. 


‘The author by citing Husserl as ; a source of here are also images of a world without people, 


inspiration r hopes that he will make the foun destruction by radiation, pollution, plague, 
review from — the standpoint of Husserlian Victory of the insects, or exhaustion of resources = 


phenomenology as the attitude and method of by an explosive population growth. 


‘Clarification. Nothing of the sort materializes. —— Murphy, out of the ripeness of 

— (2) Max Weber is cast as a hero; Spencer, years of research and study in psychology as 
Padi Freud, Lewin, Asch, and Lazarsfeld are Well as a considerable amount of reading and cs 
villains. With the exception of Lazarsfeld, the — reflection i in science and philosophy, has labored  _ 


4 
author’s representations of the doctrines that carefully to give us a more optimistic outlook | 


he criticizes are shallow and inaccurate. -—=—8_ it appears in his” mind’s eye. It is a view 
(3) The | author asserts as an | “mdeniable Which any scholar can respect, disregarding any 


situation’ that the psy chology of the other reservations in matters of detail, 


"person rests on inferences from directly observ- _ Complete knowledge of man as an animal, 
able phenomena. This too is the result of his "sues the author, will not serve to give usa 


doctrinal commitments. But Asch, Heider, and picture of the future. Our present biological 


Schutz (among others who have paid close at- nature cannot be presumed to be the stable 
tention to how ‘the other 1 person is known as . reality to which evolving social organization 7 
an object) show that the relationship . whereby x must achieve a complete adaptation. Both the — 
_ the other person as an object is presented — _ animal ar and the society are and will always be 
through his appearances is not at all a relation- i evolving in relation to each - other. The emer- 
oie of inference. _ An attempt to handle those gence of new relations is always mpredictable 
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from the p previous 5 ate e of components, and so sO. Culture and Personality: A Study a Four Ap- 
~ there i is every reason to suppose that the future proaches. By S. Krrson WEINBERG. Washing- 7 
_ will hold at least as many dramatic surprises ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958. iii, 
as has the past. Extrapolation from present PP. $1 00, , paper. 


_knowledge of man and society, of trends of ‘It in te define need for, or the 


_ change, will not furnish a reliable view of the f. thi f th 
“contribution of, this essay. As a survey 0 e 
times ahead) literature on culture-personality problems it is 


om available elsewhere. Nor does it sys- 


obscure, let us say flatly here that we ofte en 4 
tically be with critical shar mess any — 
for human nature in the wrong place; we 


“particular questions of the relationship of per- 
= look inside the living system. We are . sonality and culture but rather discusses, once 
trying, as it were, to get the golden eggs by ‘ 


over lightly, a v 4 lems. Weinberg 
killing the goose; or indeed by studying the over lightly, a vast range of problems. Weinberg 


sets out to “describe the way each discipline | 
4 edigree of the goose we have hoped to find < 
eggs came Actu- (anthropology, sociology, psychoanalysis and 


. they are not in the goose; they are not psychology] has analysed (1) society and cul-— 


a even in the life history of the goose or in the 


ture, (2) personality and personality develop- 


“life history of geese on this planet.” Tent im its. cultural aspects, and ior” 
_ The “third human nature” (biological man 


and social organization being the first and yoy 
second) is the “ creative thrust of understand- — 


“disciplines” hink, n : - 
ing” and it is in this sphere of individual cee Gisciplines” is, I think, unfortunate: it pre 
supposes a unity of approach within each dis- 
_ tiveness that Murphy finds his theme and title, 
cipline which, except _ possibly for psycho- 
Human Potentialities.” He sees inspiring possi- 
analysis, is far from existing in reality. Differ- 
bilities of development of creativeness in pres- 
ences of conceptual approach within any one 


ent man through removal of the various barriers, = discipline have been as marked as "differences 
al 


emotional and cultural, to maximum intellectu. 
between disciplines. In a concluding section at- 
development of the individual. Additional men-— 
a tempting to evaluate “areas of difference and — 


7 tal improvement is seen from an increase in our — 


understanding of the conditions of creativeness. _ 


_ Furthermore, in the interrelations with the for- 
new emergent conditions of man and 
ciety, unlimited development of 
Conceding that destruction of mankind is 


always possible, Murphy thus foresees as most 
_ likely a tomorrow full of surprises, but with new 


__ kinds of human nature, tending always to de- 
velop in creativeness, and always to get more 


control over man’s own destiny. The treatment 


touches incidentally on the appropriate emo- 
tions to accompany these views, and suggests 


powers 


- found nothing either new or enlightening, since 
statements are directed to extremely crudely- 
defined questions—for example, “effects of early 
life on later behavior”’—and since no single 
theoretical perspective is presented to give 
coherence and a common point of reference. _ 
Even more disturbing, the author repeatedly 


confuses methodological and conceptual prob- 


= jumbling differences of technique, differ- 


ences of subject matter, and differences of 
conceptual baggage. The relationship between 


~ technical procedures and types of conceptual 


_ that we need not fear, nor should the morality emphasis is an important problem but because 


of control and planning bother us. When con- 


trol is possible, failure to plan has as many 
dangers as does planning. 


- evidence, judgments of scholars, established sci- 
: entific doctrines, but is far from a scouring re- 


view of research information. The material will 
therefore serve more as a source of inspiration 
= “to the general reader than as material for a 


social scientist. With enough luck the book 
_ might become a best seller among casual intel- 


here. 
The argument makes seference to bits of 


of the failure to keep separate the two elements” 
of the relationship, it is never clearly developed 


The condensed of the essay also con- 


duces to incomprehensibility, and distortion. _ 


Though omissions are unavoidable in such 


a work—there As the usual disclaimer of com-_ 


Of them are glaring, 


Jectuals, unless its optimistic character should ‘man Animal, and Merton’s “Social Structure 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
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controversy” and “areas of convergence,” 
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OUmversity of Washington "State University College, Long Island 


‘Personality: An Interdisciplinary Approach. By works of Mead, and brief allusions toa few 

Louis P. THorpe and ALLEN M. SCHMULLER. ethers, the treatment being superficial. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand Co., 1958. v, If a sociologist teaching a course on person-— 


368 PP. $5.50. ality and society insists on using a textbook, we > 


This textbook by psycho can tell him that this one (aside from its greater 


psychological emphasis) may suit him no worse 
than most others. It shares with them a grab- 
bag eclecticism that befogs difficult theoretical © 


- ogists attempts to present a view of personality 
that is a “patterned eclecticism”. integrating 


genetics, psychology, sociology, education, an problems, a confusion of purposes (shuttling 
- thropology, and psychoanalysis. The main body giddily among scientific, practical, and normative 
of the text has three sections: Foundations of intents), a a corresponding confusion in language : 

Personality—Biological Basis, Motivation, Af- sty le, ; and an oversimplification and 
fective Factors; Determinants of Personality— garization of profound and thorny ideas about 


Education; and Approaches| to Person- Enp 
_ ality—Psychoanalysis, Organization of Person- — State University College, Long Island 
ality, Typing of Personality, Evaluation of 
: Personality. The claim of “integration” is to be Be; Concepts” of Positive Mental Health. 
4 taken lightly. No single conceptual scheme orders By ‘Marre Janos. Joint Commission on 
the work. Rather we get a smorgasbord of every- Mental Illness and Health, - Monograph 
__ thing from genes to dreams. eee hee = Series No. 1. New York: - Basic Books, Inc., 
1958. xvii , 136 pp. $2.75. 
Economics of Mental Health. By RasHi FEIN. 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness 


Considering that the authors are 
Barges they devote a sizable portion to “~ 
done by sociologists, social psychologists, H Ith, M 
cultural anthropologists. They refer to Health, Monograph Series No. 2. New York: 
studies of class and status (not well distin-— ‘Basic Books, Inc., 1958. xx, 164 PP. $3.00. a 
guished) as related to personality, make would be hard to overestimate the import- 
 lusions to conformity, and some reference to ance of the Joint Commission and its mon- 
socialization. Chapter 7, “The Role of the Home | -ograph series—of which these volumes are the 
in Personality Adjustment,” tries to deal with - first harvest—for the future course of mental — 
the impact of the family on personality in some- ~ health and illness in the United States. Author-— 7 
thing vaguely like development sequence. | ‘Char- ‘ized by Congress in the Mental Health Study 
acteristically, it suffers from lack of any clear Act. of 1955, the Commission’s findings may 
theoretical focus, either psychological or socio- | very well become a basis for federal and state 
logical, let alone articulation of two such > action ‘in research, prevention, and care. If 
cae theories. No conception of kinship as a variable _ the splendid, incisive accounts of Marie Jahoda 
social structure appears. Sociological references _ and Rashi Fein are augeries of the Commis- 


: o here are mainly to Sewell’s and Orlansky’s argu- _sion’s total effort, the field of health and the 


ments against the importance of infant training. — professions of social science and medicine will | 
Other preoccupations of the chapter are “The owe a heavy debt to the director, Jack R. 
Effect of Broken Homes,” “Inadequate Sex Ewalt, and his staff. 
_ Education,” and “Inadequate Parent-Child Rela- ‘2 Marie Jahoda brings to her immensely ‘dif- 
tionships. ” Similarly, Chapter ry on Education ficult task fine qualifications in psychology and 

(that is, formal schools in modern America), sociology, theory and research; she does a 
~ lacks any structural context for the analysis of _ selective, sensitive, and intellectually economical 

schools and fails to relate schools to socializa- job of presenting the core knowledge we have 
tion. It stresses that schools should teach social — _ about positive mental health. Operating in an 
= studies to combat prejudice, teach reading for area of the behavioral sciences which is at once 
its value, and do other other such frustratingly vague and extremely salient to 
study of man, she performs ‘masterly 


There is no reference to recent re- cutting away underbrush _and 


-version of action (Parsons, Merten, creative of models of health 


Bales, Shils, Inkeles, Cohen, Aberle, etc. suggestions for empirical research. book 
Though conformity and the super-ego are re-— is an admirably balanced critique: philosophi- - 
ferred to, the authors show no awareness of cally sophisticated and aesthetically alert, but — 
studies of internalization of norms. Reference to a the same time hard-headed and _— " 


work is limited to to more the modesty of mature 
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mental health (as embodied in a person who _ economist,” ” he does not fail to see economic 
is “integrated,” “mature,” “real,” “self- adel _ forces in a wider social and philosophic focus. 
ing,” “genital,” “adjusted,” and : so on), Miss For instance, he states trenchantly the relation- 
v) _Jahoda concludes that the criteria of positive _ ship of health expenditures to our value choices — 
health cluster into a few central categories. as well as to the sheer _ availability of our 
_ These are: attitudes toward the self; growth, economic resources. = oo pe Ce 
development, or self-actualization; integration; ay. By a rather conservative reckoning, mental ~ 
autonomy ; perception of reality; environmental illness is shown to cost the United States about _ 
mastery. One can readily see that these clusters _ three: billion dollars per year. Dr. Fein arrives 
tend to stress some kind of general cognitive at this figure by | a compilation — of direct and | 
and emotional competence, the — oe indirect costs; his method of deriving indirect 


_ balancing the heart’s desire with the way of ics cost is ingenious but cautious, _ being based — 


among many to Kenneth Boulding skills of iti 


7 _ world. She proceeds to refine these categories primarily on computation of lost earning power — 


4 and to elaborate certain techniques for assess- by the ill. The totals merit special confidence _ 
_ ing their degree of fulfillment in a given person- because they deliberately omit any attempt to : 
ality. The latter section sketches a variety of © add in those less tangible indirect losses which 
clues for fresh and exciting research. must substantial, for example, the drain 
_ There are several particularly notable ele- on demoralized families in the absence of a 
ments in Miss Jahoda’s orientation. She vital member, gap of creativity and 
ceives the possibility that there ‘are mental ‘productivity in professions and “organizations 


healths, rather than a unitary model of grace, when a key man is disabled, the alternative 7 
and that these may be alike in “goodness” while a uses — of medical personnel now engaged in 
different in their weightings of the various “treatment, and so forth. 
- criteria. She deals sensibly with questions of | Among the virtues of this account is the 
value, viewing mental health as one value among _ presentation of a method to enable an estimate _ 
others and refusing to tolerate the notion of a direct costs in relation to the patient’s age, 
health as a panacea. This volume sustains ‘a diagnosis, and length of hospital stay. This 
rightly complicated approach to life, abjuring _ predictive formula should prove. valuable to 
hydro-infanticide in favor of judicious estimates health planners. 
of assets and deficits, as in taking the dis- All in all, Dr. Fein has given the advocates — 
turbed artist (for example, William Blake) “of intensive efforts to improve ‘mental health 
as valuable and healthy in work even if un- a solid economic flooring and justification. He 
healthy in others of life’s arenas, affords a calculated rationale for major expendi- 
To the sociologist, there is some natural on research, prevention, and therapy. 
disappointment at the failure to come fully N. 
arvard 
to “grips with the environmental mold which 


ur 
health. But then, it is extremely doubtful that — _ Symposium on Prevent ve and Social | Psychi- 
sociologists can do any better with this “atry. By the WALTER Reep Army INSTITUTE 
Jahoda does at ‘present—and she at ResgarcH. Sponsored jointly by the 
_ least proposes some intriguing leads| Walter Reed Army Medical Costes, 
Finally, and I think as a very and the National Research Council. Wash- 
 -Fective to psychological ideals of health, ‘the ington: : 3 _S. Government Printing O Office, 
_ psychiatrist Walter Barton argues cogently in 1987. xi, 529 pp. $2.00, paper, aril 
an epilogue for the utility of the - clinician’ 7 In his preface to this rich compendium, David | 


traditional view of health as “the absence - of Rioch identifies the central theme of an exceed- 
illness.” ingly diverse collection of papers as follows: 
Rashi Fein, an economist, complements “Whereas the early developments of modern 
the portrait of health desiderata by a clear, bold psychiatry were concerned with the personal 
: - description of the negative side of the coin, the history and early life experiences of patients, — 
- cost of mental illness to the nation. As in the the emerging theories lay emphasis upon cur- 
first volume, the emphasis here is upon a brief rent social roles and social environmental 
but searching summary; the aim is not anc contingencies” = 

exhaustive survey but a compact The latter orientation is so marked that this 
by ‘the incidence and prevalence of mental ill- aa to. the sociologist ‘than to the clas- 
_ «mess in the American population. While Dr. sically-trained psychiatrist with his traditional 


Fein sticks to Ge exercise of ‘what absorption in intrapsychic events. In any case, 
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both the on of the book the further step of “postulating: that recovery also 
high quality of the separate contributions afford _ must occur in the interpersonal universe. = 
a stimulating overview of the burgeoning field” Successful performance as a group member © 
of social psychiatry. Many of the authors’ may be dangerous if used as sole criterion of 
observations are dramatically fresh and chal- mental health; much obviously depends on the 
fact which may not be unrelated to - nature and permanence > of the group selected 
the wealth of field and clinical experience as referent. Goffman i in a brilliant discussion 
they represent. These psychiatrists and social of “total” institutions limns the encapsulating” 
scientists are not talking about something “a properties of organizations such as the army or 
much as searching for comprehension of expe- the hospital. The eternal dialectic of organiza- 7 
rience they have lived in and with, and their tional goals and individual needs continues to. 
_ words have the tang of reality. pe eT plague the social psychiatrist as it has long 
a Although the expressed aim of the symposium t riven the democratic philosopher. There are, 
: was to contribute to the host’s needs, and it is however, several indications in this volume ; 
therefore laced» through with considerations that the dialectic may be mentally healthy in a 


of direct pertinence to military psychiatry, it import. In addition, there are a few efforts, 
_ is by no means parochial in scope. The major 2 poe | those of Redl, Stanton, and Hamburg, 
sections range from theoretical foundations o define more precisely _the properties of 
AS (communications and influence in group struc- benign environments and the 
ture, ecology and epidemiology of illness) to details of linkage between social organization 
organizational settings (industrial psychiatry, individual life process. 
leadership) to community frameworks (social 


psychiatry in the community, the therapeutic 
milieu in the hospital). There is a continuing 


salutary tension, in the papers and the Personality Patterns of Psychiatrists. By 
| == discussions which follow them, between the  Rosert R. Hort and Lester LuporsKy. 
gy - immediate needs of the therapist or admin- Volume I, A Study of Methods for Selecting — 
7 _istrator and the no less urgent needs of the Residents, xiv, 386 pp., $7.50. Volume i 
scientist. This tension reflects one of the Supplementary a and Supporting Data, xiv, 400 
_ chief virtues of the field of social psychiatry  pp., $4.00, paper. Menninger Clinic Mon- 


in that here experiment and practice, _ theory _ ograph Series, No. 13. With the collabora-_ 
tion of R. Morrow, Davip Rapa- 


_and action, are often intimately related in that 
PORT, and K. EscaLona. New York: 


constant shuttling between exigent application 1 
and ultimate comprehension which characterizes Basic Books, Inc., 1958. =" 


social life itself. While not intended study of 

Psychiatric experience in military life , what the personality qualities of psychiatrists 

_ whether garrison or combat, has in the past «are and ought to be, or of how these qualities: 
_ decade helped to engender a revolutionary shift are related to the processes by which phy sicians — 

jn orientation toward the patient and his inter- are recruited, selected | and trained for the 
"personal environment. The psychiatric casualty, of psychiatrist, this volume work 

had in World Wars I and II been typically nevertheless represents the first large-scale, 

- invalided out of his unit and treated © as a_ systematic research project | which bears upon. 

=. self-contained “case,” has in recent years s been these problems. Its aim is to “tell the story” 

> al - returned to duty as soon as possible, kept of” a ten-year effort to learn h how residents 
_ with his unit, and treated as a momentarily “were being selected for the Menninger School 
_ shaken adult who is capable of adapting to his of Psychiatry and how the job could be done 
human environment and to a reality situation better.” Holt and Luborsky (who are 
stress. A variety of “commonsense” psychi- clinical psychologists) acknowledge the impor- 

; -atry has begun to play down the unique exfolia- : ant role that social and cultural factors play 
tion of symptoms and individual trauma, and in the selection, training, and eapergor, eel 
of 


to emphasize the patient’s positive capacities psychiatrists, and say that “with the aid 
for maintaining himself as a functioning part expert consultants” they tried to “take into 
a social organization. Military practices have account . . . the milieu of the School... 
been complemented by the increasingly socio-— the place of psychiatry in the occupational 
logical stance of psychiatrists in industry, com- ’ structure and other aspects of the social system.” _ 
munity, and mental hospital. In one sense, the authors have 


social psychiatry takes quite literally Sullivan’s taken what they term a “sophisticated” clinical — 


- dictum that individual disorder has its locus . approach, relying heavily on data from pro-— 
= interpersonal relations, and goes the = techniques and clinical interviews. In 
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“addition, “other “so-c so- called ‘objective’. “tests” die W ar Emotional Stress, 
and professional credentials (grades, letters of and for his experiments in communication and 
recommendation, etc.) were employed. attitude change. In the present volume, he 4 
- Volume I of this study is divided into four engaged primarily in a search for “general 
parts. ‘Part I introduces the problem, the sub- laws of stress behavior” (p. 8). It is 
jects, the setting in which they were he believes, that systematic study of reactions 
trained and the research carried out. Part IL to impending surgery, as well as of post-— 
gives a relatively non-technical account of the behavior, may _yield generalizations 
d Bead the two experimental designs followed, = 
the methods used, and the findings. Part III dangers” (for | example, ; 
devoted to the personality of the psychiatrist; concentration camp tortures, etc.) 
and Part IV presents the authors’ conclusions — _ even to such non-physically dangerous stresses 
7 and recommendations for the selection of as loss of status, or bereavement. For his study 
psychiatric residents and psychoanalytic can- of psychological stress related to surgery he 
didates. Volume Il, which ‘ ‘contains detailed has used psychoanalytic case materials, ‘inter-— 
accounts of the research methods and many data, and questionnaire responses. 


tables of quantitative findings,” is arranged as Nearly half of the book is devoted to the 
- aseries of appendices to the chapters in narod psychoanalytic patient, the analysis of his pre- 
: a © and is intended to be read in conjunction and post-operative behavior in analytic sessions, - 
with these chapters. and the psychodynamic propositions formulated 
: * The primary value of this meticulous study by the author. After examining all of his case = 
lies in. its systematic experimentation with notes, and taking into account findings of other 
various actuarial and clinical Ps sychological tests” researchers on stress, the author formulated 
and do of these methods ing the mediating (and 
assessing and choosing physicians who apply processes that were at work in the patient’s 
- for psychiatric training. In this regard the “typical” stress reactions—‘“typical” not to him > 
findings of the study are too specialized to be alone, but to most’ persons in modern society, 


sociclogically pertinent. However, there are according to the author, 
y 


> 


number of secondary ways in which this study One example of the hypotheses wil outen: 


ought to be useful, enlightening, or enriching i « Hypothesis. 1A. Exposure | toa ‘threat of bod 
to sociologists. Chapter VII, a thorough critical damage (as in the case of an impending surgical 


_ survey of the long line of vocational selection operation) tends to sensitize the individual ——_ eo 
the job,” and Chapter XV (and the appendix tively minor aggressive actions, which are nor- _ 
to it in Volume II), a summary of published and 7 _ mally tolerated without affective involvement, are — 
unpublished expert opinion on _ personality consciously or felt to be violations 
requisites for psychiatry, have value for sociol- 
ogists interested in the interrelationship between One central theme, explicitly stated, runs 
personality and social roles, particularly oc- through all the hypotheses, namely, “that stress 


_cupational roles of a type. Because tend to” rouse apparently 


ry of ‘ef. p. 196). 
‘ volumes oor represent — the sort of dan _ The rest of the book is devoted to an | analy sis 

5 ~ documented case report of the actual processes of 22 case studies of surgical patients, whom — 

of research that will have significance for the author interviewed both before and after 7 
Persons interested in the sociology of ‘Science their operations, and to an analysis of the re- 
and the development of methodology. | sponses of 149 male college students to a ques- 

Gos Renée C. Fox tionnaire designed to elicit comparable infor- 


Barnard College, Columbia ‘mation concerning their fairly recent surgical 


‘ol experiences. Both sets of ‘data confirm the hy- 
Psychoanalytic ¢ and Be pothesis that patients with a moderate amount of 
_-havioral Studies of Surgical Patients. ‘anticipatory fear” (the antecedent, pre-opera- 


; tive variable) make the most adequate post- 
Irvine L. k: ley & 


xiv, 439 pp. $6.95. “anticipatory ” are related, respec 
tively, to concern with body damage and to 
The author of this book is a Y psychol- externalized anger (consequent, ‘ ‘reaction vari- 
w well known in behavioral science for ables”). Attention is also given here” ‘to the 
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of ‘ “psychological preparation” a the Medical Sociology: Theory, Scope as Method. 
ee and the concept of “the work of worry- By Norman G. Hawkrns. Springfield, IIl. 2 
_ ing” is introduced to help explain the results. = Charles C. T Thomas, 1958. ; ‘xx, 290 pp. $6 
Such a brief description of the content of this 
~ a book cannot begin to do justice to its intricate 


The title and of this suggest 
patterns, the subleties of analysis, and “the that it might serve as a textbook for those who 
richness of theoretical formulations to be foun d 


wish to gain a comprehensive view of that. 
here. In Chapter 2, and the Notes thereto, Janis ‘Tapidly grening field identified by some dl 
thoughtfully ‘analyzes the limitations and medical sociology” and by others as “the 
sociology of medicine. ” The reader should there- 


tories, one of the best treatments this reviewer fre be warned in a advance that Hawkins | pre- 


has seen. His discussions of “unrepression” sents only a highly subjective selection of rele- 
(Chapter 16) and ~ the “v ‘work of worrying” vant topics, and that mary medical sociologists 
(Chapter 25) are provocative and will surely would neither recognize nor claim the uh sine! 
receive wide attention from psychologists and the field that is thus 
psychiatrists. Janis deals explicitly with the In In the -author’s words, the ‘ book wil : 
— limitations of his data, yet gets more out of pr prove to be worthless to beanie, ‘unintelligi-_ 
them than many other researchers who have a_ ble to social workers, a disappointment for 
basically better research design. In short, the searchers after ‘ sophisticated technics,’ and a 
book is a solid achievement, a complex st study glimpse into new worlds for the sociologist, 
phenomena. of great importance. physician, biostatistician, psychologist, or 
This is not to say, however, that all parts anthropologist who has an interest in questions 
of it merit equal acclaim, or that all readers of health and disease” (p. xii). The — 
= agree as to its merits or demerits. Indeed, § offered to the latter elect persons are ‘contained © 
= readers will find it overly long and un-_ in six chapters which respectively concern: the 
: necessarily repetitious. To those who are less history and definition of medical ‘sociology; an 
than enchanted with psychoanalysis the ek 3 


interdisciplinary “matrix” theory of health, 

may be dull and boring and they may even won . stress, and disease; aging and certain chronic | 

der, for example in Chapter 6, how much of the diseases interpreted in terms of the theory de- 
Patient’ s problems the analyst revealed and how scribed; ;_ the role and status of the medical 
much he created. Then, r social factors in the demand for 

generalizations, Janis frequently ‘resorts ‘to such medical care the organization of medical 
phrases as “the average person” and “the typical services; and statistical methods for analyzing 
response.” Sociologists might well raise ques- data. These several subjects are not “evenly 
i tions about the adequacy of samples and the _ treated, either in terms of specificity of problems — 

= universe referred to (sometimes it seems to be _ discussed or in terms of references cited. (The — 

all human beings; at other times persons in seminal work of Parsons on the sick role is 
“modern society”). In a similar vein, the au- not mentioned, for example, and Oswald Hall’s 
thor frequently refers to “exaggerated” or studies of physicians are similarly ignored. 

‘unreal” fears and perceptions, but the stand- “Most documented and po 

i ards for measuring “reality” or “exaggeration” 
are by no means clear. Sociologists might claim 

_ that a variety of cultural assumptions have been ol The discursive style that characterizes 2 te 
smuggled into the analysis (unconsciously?). — body of the book is carried into the glossary, 
_ Again, while passing references are made to where definitions of certain sociological and 
social and cultural variables, sociologists are medical terms are presented. Some of these 

_ likely to miss any protracted analysis of them. definitions are sufficiently vague and misleading 
Indeed, it would be interesting to aes as to constitute more of a hindrance than a help 
-‘Janis’ type of analysis with that of a medical in understanding either medicine or sociology. 

sociologist such as Kutner, for both deal with example, benign” dexcribed as is “Not 


_ the same kind of problem. aw 
_ This book, then, is a notable attempt to 7 “of need for medi cal intervention” (p. 218); yet 
ae, with the complex phenomena of a all physicians know, a benign tumor fre-— 


stress, primarily from a psychoanalytic point of quently indicates the need for medical inter- 
; _ view. Despite some shortcomings from a soci- vention. Likewise most sociologists would 4 
ological orientation, it will be required reading inadequate the conception of “profession” — as 
fe all behavioral scientists concerned with the ‘An institutionalized occupational category (see 
sources and consequences of stress behavior. _ Institution) . Professions are characteristic of — 
H. VoLKarT advanced societies, i.e., , those in which special-_ 


Stanford ‘University imation and formal relations are dominant and 
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laws tend to replace mores ont pie as t care, public health nursing, and the e development 
framework of the culture” (p. 437). international health activities. There is an 
‘especially full discussion of the Bacteriological — 
‘sociology. that attempts to define the scope of Era and its quick aftermath in the shape of | 
the field. The author’s motivation is praise- specific program development. 
worthy but the result is disappointing. Thus it The section on the organization. of and pay- 
= be hoped that the volume will be quickly ment for medical services, though necessarily — 
succeeded by another more broadly and are compressed, _ presents a well-rounded insightful _ 
fully contrived. — review of these, essentially social, developments: 
Mary E. W. Cos Europe and the United States. 
‘The New York Hospital, Dent Ww hile this book is especially pertinent to | 
Cornell Medical Center professional people in medicine, public 
sociology, and public administration, it would 


h 


also be of interest and use to community leaders. 
Public Health. i “9 who have leadership responsibilities for health 


‘This is the first of a new series of Horvard Me ical 
on medical history. This book traces the course | 
group action aimed at solving health problems. Studies of the Family. V Jolume Il. Edited by 
- from the earlier civilizations through to the |§ NeLs ANDERSON. Séminaire 1955 du Séminaire 
_ present day. The author, who is presently Pro- International de Recherche sur la Famille et 
fessor of Public Heaith Education at Columbia du ‘I’Institut UNESCO des Sciences Sociales. 
University and Editor of the American Journal _ Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957. — 
of Public Health, has fused his own education, xi, 337 pp. 24, —DM, paper. 
experience, and research ‘in medicine, public This was prepared by participants 
health, sociology, and history into an interesting in the 1955 International Seminar on Family 
and perceptive book. Research, chaired by Professor Burgess. The 
The history of public health i 1s closely inter- theme of this meeting was “The Family and the 
"woven with the of society itself, Development of the Child.” 
with its growth, its religions, its adaptation > Many of the papers clearly have this Gis 
4 scientific and technological advances, its forms as a central focus. In general, the most in- 
of organization, social, political, and economic. ‘ teresting and detailed research reports are those 
a T ‘hose interrelationships are clearly delineated which are most closely related to studies of | 
= chapters whose titles themselves underscore child development and of the social structure 
oon these processes: for example, “Mercantilism, of the family. This group includes the following: - 
‘Absolutism and the Health of the People,” and Burgess’ progress report on a study of the effects 2 
-“Industrialism and the Sanitary Movement.” “a of the marital relationship upon the dev elopment. 
+ The book covers so vast an area of the dev el- of the children (the study utilizes the families 
‘opment of human society and so great a span 3 250 of the couples from his original marriage © 
of time that its attention must be focused pri- adjustment study); D’espallier’s summary of the 
marily on the highlights of public health his- findings of four studies done in Belgium between. 
tory. This is, therefore, essentially a story of | ; 1944 and 1955 on the “only child;” a 
: forward progress from the Greco-Roman world and Tiller’s report on the effects of “father 
_ to the present time. The material relates chiefly “absence” in Norwegian sailors’ families; Rijk- 
to those countries in which progress has taken  sen’s paper on the in Amsterdam 


- centuries and is centered in the United States, of a very ry ambitious study of “social ad-— 
_ Great Britain, France, and Germany. For these justment and family relations of school boys in — 
reasons, the discussion is almost Stockholm ;” M. J. and P. C. De Lauwe’s report 
_ sively devoted to the forces and persons respon- on the effects of working mothers on the parent- 
sible for the crystallization and solution of child relationship in Paris; and Haider’s descrip- : 
problems. ‘The scope of the volume itself did ie of a study in Vienna of the relationship be- 
not permit the author to discuss such additional tween parental behavior and three — types of 
pertinent aspects as the social forces which a ‘socially conspicuous children: whipping-boys, a 
obstructed public health progress. group-clowns, and neurotic delinquents. ” Closely 
The components of public health which Tela ted are Baumert’s paper on the changing» 
; discussed include, inter alia, sanitation, maternal — ‘role of the child in the German family and Him- 


=--- 


and child health, occupational health, medical melweit’s report of some 
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Wook: REVIEWS 

social classes in parent-child relations in London. dally. mn that Baumert’s article is not 

In addition, there are a report on the program available in English. Furthermore, the articles 

of the “Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs” in are simply arranged alphabetically by author’ s 

- .: (Isambert), a general paper on the psy- last name. They are not even ordered in terms — 
chology of parent-child relations” (Mauco), a of their relevance—or irrelevance in some cases 
- discussion of social change and changing family — to the central theme. This, coupled with the 7 
- relations in Finland (Nieminen), a short essay considerable incompleteness of many of the 

on the changing self-concept of farmers’ wives papers, leaves the reader at the end haunted by 
_ in North and East Groningen (Saal), and what 3 one overpowering question: Why were i 


_ is largely a proposal to study the effects of re- materials published at this time in this form 


housing on the family and the child in two at all? 


Bristol housing projects (Spencer). Pomona College Haney V. Bats 
his preface the editor states: “Seminar 


They go into matters 
: the analysis of materials and other phases of 
research.” If s so, this volume gives es the reader papers that of 
an idea of what these sessions are e like, for the 25 couples had been chosen from married under- 
papers touch variously on all these matters and © graduates at Northwestern University. Pre- 
a m- in completeness from pleas for research --viously, such a sample had seemed to me to 
ae descriptions of the beginnings constitute almost an irreparable defect, but I 
of yet vaguely defined researches (Spencer), to “had missed the author’s logic. His couples were 
 sanced progress reports (Burgess, Grgnseth articulate, homogenous middle-class persons who 
_and Tiller, Kalvesten), to summaries of research had chosen their mates with relative freedom 
ie. published in detail elsewhere (D’espal- from parental intervention and with maximal — 
lier). Prospective readers should be warned that dating opportunities. If the seeking of a mate 
the completed research reports are very few, within the field of eligibles so as to maximize 
but almost all contain interesting information. gratification | (that is, complementarity) 
4 In spite of the great variation in the quality exists, this” sample should manifest it! = 


and significance of the several pieces, this work = The earlier finding that like marries like is 
has several important features which apply to — oii disposed of as a social mechanism for 


4 


the collection as a whole. First, it indicates: defining the field of eligibles. Complementarity 
that in family research in the West a number of can be of two types: the first involves high and = 
common orientations are emerging, particularly low levels” of | the same need and the second, 
role theory and psychoanalytic theory (though interdependent needs (like abasement and au- 
7 - Grenseth and Tiller modify this last in a tonomy). If the author had been in the Murdock 
of Reich’s “sex- -economy” theory). Second, tradition, he could have argued that comple- 
indicates that similar research approaches mentarity leads to the presence in each family 


problems are producing increasingly 
Lie - comparable data in the various nations. This 


of a broad range of adaptive personality disposi- 
tion, or he could have woven together the 


was especially apparent in the study of social language of marginal economics and the flip-flop es 


oe -_ class differences in London (which had the added _ of psychoanalytic theory to produce an irrefuta- 
_ feature of an American sociologist ona Fulbright ble thesis. But this is not his style. He disregards ot 
working with the study group at the London  structural-functional interpretation stays 


School) but it was noteworthy throughout. Per- close to his data. piper wy 
haps most importantly, there is much evidence He expresses an aversion n to the direct ques- 
: here that some of our European colleagues are sj tionnaire assessment of needs and chooses to 
undertaking unbelievably ambitious and signif- A rest his case on a content analysis of an inter- 
icant researches with very limited resources. view in which the respondent reported how he 
The major drawbacks of this book are on felt and acted when he saw his name in print, 
“the technical side. Although the four papers in had someone step in front of him in line, etc. The 
French (De Lauwe, D’espallier, Isambert, and “need” interviews were supplemented by case 
_ Mauco) and the two in German " (Baumert, histories, and an | eight card TAT. He makes two 
Haider) are followed by abstracts in English, in { analyses, one quantitative, based upon rad 
= some instances the resumes are so limited in ratings of needs, and the other qualitative, based 
a detail as to be of little use. This greatly restricts primarily upon life history materials. The pres- 
entation of these analyses was, unfortunately, 


_ influenced by the requirements of trade book 
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_ detail one might seek was not present although loss to know how much to discount the patness ~ 
it may be presumed that it would be available 7 of reported fit between parent and subject since 
jn part in the earlier articles of the author and independent parent observation is not available. 
4 collaborators. The anticipatory discussion of the 
In the quantitative area, the lack of inde- 7 origins of needs in Chapter 4 is wisely selective _ 
pendence in the ratings of one individual on in its emphasis upon internalization, ego- ideals, 
‘many needs and traits (and the consequent lack d and adjustment to age and sex groups. The in 
“4 of independence between sets of correlations in the author’s sample were frequently con- 
across the 25 couples) is not solved in this cerned because they were not aggressive —— 
_ book. The gesture of considering the number and both the men and women tended to _ 
ove of independent factors on pages 115 and 116 is they could participate “more” fully in _ sexual 
_ interesting, but one must protest that if there activities. The author doubts that lower class 7 
are six factors in the cluster, then the use of couples would have comparable anxieties about 
one essentially a two-factor scheme in the qualitative sexuality or aggression. It is to be regretted that 
: portions of the book is not indicated! Or, on the a replication among lower class couples is not 
other hand, if two factors” are adequate, then contemplated. Further information on class and 
even the corrected ed degrees” of freedom are induced need structure would more fully estab-_ 
verestimated. the author’s thesis as well as check current 
The qualitative typology of Ibsenian (husband theories which hold that gang fighting and re- 
dominant and nurturant, wife opposite), Thur- - lated deviance arise from inadequate male sex 
berian (husband submissive and nurturant), models in female-based lower class families. 
Master-Servant Girl (husband dominant and = Linton Freeman’s chapter on mate-selection | 
a receptive), , and Mother-Son (husband submis- in non-western societies contributes competently 
a sive and receptive) is reported to classify to the development of the argument. Martha 
a _ satisfactorily 16 of the 25 cases. It is to the _ Winch states clearly the implication of the 
author’s” credit that he recognizes the nine ex- theory for marriage counseling: ‘the last 
ceptions | so  straightforwardly. It would have chapter. Those, like this reviewer, who are re- 
been helpful if the author had reported in-  luctant: to sanction the social application © of 
that the cases dis- ‘theories which are to this degree in pilot form 
- cussed could have been directly related to the must grant that this calculated risk may result. 
quantitative analysis. the mobilization of the considerable resources 
-* One is impressed with | the degree to which it _ of the marriage counseling field in the further 
is ‘the recollections the subject has of his test of the theory. 
parents (as he knew them between, say, 6 and _ The originality of this work deserves recogni- 
18) which either directly, or as a counter- tion within the family field and it may have 
process, shapes his needs. However, when the even broader implications for assessing role 
_ materials ‘are obtained from interdependence in stable group relations. 


‘Virtue the Firs First By (p. 67). It will be seen from this that whereas 
WwW ALTER Berns. Baton Rouge: _ Louisiana” he deals largely with the Supreme Court’s inter- — 
Sat Univ ersity 1957. xiii, 264 pp. the First Amendment, his real 


Berns _ deprecates: the 17th century 


and learning. He is at his best in 
this catastrophe, | “the purpose of government. tracing the rise and fall of the clear and present 
was not to preserve freedom but | rather to 
and “the essential purpose of  jtself to caustic comment, in the 

_ Jaw was ... to prevent the a of freedom — Dennis case, where “the five opinions . 
arising in the first place . . . through moral _ reveal subterfuge, confusion, anger, and omen, 
7 education” (pp. 240, 241). He doubts that “law but hardly a flickering of “wisdom” (p. 708). f 
can reasonably look upon the freedoms of the He concludes that “wise decisions in First 
_ First Amendment as rights” (p. vii) and insists Amendment cases cannot be had without doing 
that “the very notion that the citizen possesses 7 _ what our liberal courts refuse to permit: dis- 
ights against government . . makes no sense” tinguishing between good and evil” 
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a Although the Preface insists (p. _ that the Arab world; the “sham adoption” of children in 
beck * “offers no rules of law with which the - the Far East: the “sale” of women into mar-— 
Supreme Court can settle First Amendment riage in tribal Africa; and the serfdom of Latin 
disputes it comes | pretty close to | proposing America. Important to the purposes of the book 
a formula « on at least two occasions. On page 125 and of interest to the student of public trusts © 
we are told, “The plain fact is that not all free _ (Slave Charities, bequeathed long ago) is the 
speech is good speech. Which means that free- discussion of the diversion to uses other than 
7 dom of speech is not always a sound or just the fight against slavery of funds originally — 
policy. Since, however, absolute sup- designed to ransom slaves. The author’s con- 
"pression . .. is an el .. . and since one sup- clusion is that much remains to be done — 
pression can easily y lead to another, the... wise can be accomplished through legislation, 
- policy . a ‘to permit as much even of the bad reform, and the careful supervision of children 
- speech as can be tolerated, on the basis that i 


: its influence will be negligible. Thus, Terminiello ends both public interest and international finan- 
Be be permitted to speak as long as his cial aid are essential. oe LopB 
speaking does not lead to street riots or to + 
in acceptance of his ideas.” And in the en la Planeacién 
closing chapter we read : “If we continue to Econémica. By DANIEL Moreno. México, . 
_ insist that the First Amendment is more than DE: Cheneve Nacional de la Industria de la 
prohibition. of previous censorship, its _Transformacién, 1958. 329 No price indi- 


reasonable definition would read: Congress shall cated, paper. 
extend freedom to all good speech. F or the a Lawyer Moreno gives a convincing picture of 
guiding question should not be, from whom and major demographic factors — that need to be 
under what circumstances is a ‘right’ to free considered by economic planners in Mexico. 
_ speech withdrawn, but rather, to whom is the He estimates the 1958 population of his country 
freedom of speech granted. The most immedi- at 32, 500. 000—almost double that in 1930. 
ately answer to — is: 


are his. A. C. GRANT 
a The rural ‘population 1 was cent in 
a Slavery. By C. Ww. W. Cinta New ‘York: 1910, 57 per cent in 1950, and is estimated at 


Macmillan Co., 1958. 235 235 pp. $4.75. 50 per cent for 1960. Where the percentages 
hist residing in places with less than 2,500 persons 

struggle to cm iminate uman 8 " backward and the level of living low. 
7 a propaganda piece designed to keep the public _ From 1930 to 1950 Mexico City and im- 
aware of the continuing need for the kind of mediate environs “increased from about one- 
performed by Anti- Slavery, third of a million to almost three millions, 
A from 254 per cent to 12 per cent of the total 

4 officer of the Society who has also been active population. This degree of concentration of pop- 
af _in the United Nations on the Ad Hoc Committee pe and of wealth (40 per cent of all pol 
on ‘Slavery. The an eee of the study mobiles in the country are registered in the 
are accomplished by careful documentation Federal District) “begins to be harmful for 

_ drawn principally from the reports of both the the rest of the Republic” (p. 87). > 

League of Nations’ and the United Nations’ ‘The latest estimate on the number of iliter- 


Study Committees and Missions, and from the ates in Mexico " ‘milli on. ng rece 


the book makes an urgent plea for continued 

ate with slavery in today’s world, the case 

—: made with such scholarly restraint and under- 

Statement as to be almost ineffective propaganda. 

For the student of society, this book gives an 


excellent world of an aspect of human 
relations | which it is "difficult to believe still 
flourishes. Mr. Greenidge describes four forms Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
human bondage in the regional settings | fornia Press, 1958. iv, 146 pp. $3.00, 
— _ where they are prominent: the old chattel The Munduruct, a river- -dwelling people in 
_ slavery found in in many of the countries of the — Brazil, have been involved in the rubber-extrac- 


funduruct Religion. By Rosert F. Murrny. 
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tion industry since the 1870s. At present they Detracting from an 

_ show wide variation in degree of assimilation to monograph is the offhand treatment accorded to r 
Brazilian method. Descriptions of the field roles of the 
_ The present monograph is a by- onde of author and his wife, types of informants, in- — 
Murphy’ research on | the _impact of formation- ‘gathering techniques and the like 


4 ‘thesis, ‘soundly documented, is that in ments throughout the text. 
-Munduruct religion are better understood as = The volume is a useful contribution both to fo - 


than as results of missionary or ' Pros 


activities. 
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Preface by E. E. Evans-Pritcuarp. New York: | _Z Associates, 1956. 175 pp. No price indicated. _ 
Humanities Press, 1959. xi, 234 pp. $5.50. Miscua. Introduction to Cultural Anthro- 
M 


ILts, C. WricutT. The Power Elite. New York: pology. New York: ‘Henry Holt & Co., — 
Oxford University Press (A Galaxy Book), , 1959. xiv, 464 pp. $6.00. 
pp. $1.95, paper, ‘Trrmuss, Ricwarp M. Essays on ‘The Welfare — 
Morais, James O. Conflict Within The AFL: State’ New Haven: Yale Press, 1959, 
Study of Craft Versus Industrial Unionism, 1901- 
1938. Ithaca: Cornell University, 1959. x, 319 PP. (UNESCO) International 
-Mornison, Denton E. and G. ALBERT KRISTJANSON. the International Committee for Social Science 
/ Personal Adjustment Among Older Persons: A Documentation in cooperation with the Interna- 7 
Stud of A Adjustment Problems of Pers Persons 65 65 and tional Co Congress of and Ethno- 
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‘PUBLICATIONS RECEIV CEIVED 
4 logical Sciences. Paris: UNESCO, 1959. 391 pp. Wurtz, Jonn S. ‘Renaissance Cavalier. New York: 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., —_ Philosophical Library, 1959. 66 pp. $3.50. 
York 22. $6.50, paper, WICKENDEN, James. Colour in Britian. Issued under 
4 (UNESCO) The Positive Contribution by Immi-— the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations. 
grants. A Symposium prepared for Unesco by the — London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
International Sociological Association and the Press, 1958. 2s.6d, paper. _ 
International Economic Association. Paris: Aaron and Dacmar Carsocn. Studies 
- UNESCO, 1955. 203 pp. UNESCO Publications in Australian Politics. Introduction by ‘Henry 
Center, 801 Third New York 22. $2.25, Marm. The 1926 Referendum by Aaron Wixpav- 
paper. wildest sky. The Fall of the Bruce-Page Government by 


/ERNON, RAYMOND. The Changing Economic Func- Dacmar Carsocu. Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 
tion of the Central City. New York: Committee 1958. xxvi, 292 pp. 40/. 
| Fo Economic Development, 1959. 92 pp. $1.00, Wise, W. Max (Prepared by) They Come for the 7 : 


paper. ng Best of Reasons: College Students Today. Wash- 
Dantet. Legons de Démographie. Paris: ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
Editions Montchrestien, 1958. = No price 1958. xi, 65 pp. $1.00, paper. 
indicated, paper. p,,. P. and K. The 

_ Watson, Rosert I, Psychology of the Child: gan War on Substandard Housing: Present and Fu- 
sonal, Social and Disturbed Child Development. “tae Progress in the Elimination of Substandard 


New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. London: D 7 
wellings. Coral Gables: University of Miami, 
= & Hall, Ltd. ix, 662 pp. $6.95. 1959. 17 pp. No price indicated, paper. 
Watson, Tribal Cohesion in a Money W 
oops, Sister Frances Jerome, C. D. P. The 


: _ Economy: A Study of the Mambwe People of _ 
Northern Rhodesia. New York: Humanities American Family System. New York: Harper & 


Press, 1959. xxiii, 246 pp. $6.00. __Bros., xxi, 585 pp. $6.50. 

Wesper, Everett. Escape to Utopia: The Com- Jan. Communist Economic Strategy: 

munal Movement in America. New York: Hast- The Role of East-Central Europe. Washington, 

ings House, 1959. xv,444pp.$5.50. C.: National Planning Association, 1959. xii, 

Wuerpron, P. K. and Crype V. KISER (Editors). _ 132 pp.$3.00,paper, 

Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertil- YOUNG, and Raymoxp W. Mack. Soci- 

ity. Volume Five. Concluding Reports and Sum- — _ ology and Social Life. New York: American” 
of Chief Findings From the Indianapolis Book Co., 1959. xii, 472 pp. $5.75. 

Study. Reprinted from The Milbank aes ZINKE, Grorce W. The American Economy: An 

_ Fund Quarterly. New York, 40 Wall me y a. Introductory Analysis. New York: Ronald Press" 


Fer courses on “the fre 


of the American city” 


T= penetrating study of i 
urban growth, development, © = 
and chaos in today’s 
America is currently being 
Urban Sociology, 
jitical Science and Community 
Study courses in a dozen 
major universities and colleges, 
including Chatham College, 
Princeton, Harvard and Mich- 
igan State Universities, and the 
by the Editors igan 


Ga City, N New York 
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|| DOUBLEDAY & Co, 


Joseph M. Becker, S.J. 


mg mental problem that is affected by or- 
ganized labor and management—the 


two most powerful groups in American 
society. Father Becker examines the 
function and history of advisory coun- $ 
, cils to determine their relationship to | 
_ the permanent tension in society be- = 
_ tween the authority of the state and ~ 
- the voluntary play of freely formed 
--- freely acting private groups. His 
work goes far in contributing a solu- 
_ tion to the problem of how to combine _ 
$6.50 


its Future as seen by 


‘SOVIET 
ECONOMISTS 


_ A symposium of 21 papers by 15 Russian — 
Economists s in Western Affairs. 
Prof. Eugen Varga, SR Academy of Sci- 
ence; Prof. Institute for World 
Economy; Dr. Katz, Moscow University ; 
Prof. Smith, USSR Academy of Science and 
others write on such problems as recession, * 
depression, stagnation, inflation, 
budget deficits litar spending, , unem- 

ployment, the price of gold, the stoc marae, 
Be business cycle, the outlook for capita i 
spending and economic growth and other 
socio-economic problems. Included are many 

statistical evaluations and interesting charts 

« « «684.50 Post Paid. 

hes mposium presents a critical, but 
scientific assessment of economic trends and : 
developments, with special emphasis on the — 

American situation. Of interest to 
business men, executives, investors, analysts — 

S and the well-informed general reader. 

Mail your order with your address and 

64.50 (personal cheques accepted) to us 

directly, or if you prefer, order from your yy 

local book dealer. Allow 6 days delivery. ala 


INTERNATIONAL FILM & PUBLICATIONS 


COMPANY 
Translation Department E 
N.D.G. Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


N 


“A brilliantand 


of what 
Freud's i nfluence 


an increasing intellectual vigilance _ =, 
a about human nature.... The 
examination is exciting, for Mr. Rieft 
has not alert- 
ness to the cultural implications 
- of Freud’s doctrine, but he has = 
resources—and knowledge—as a 
student of intellectual history.” 


_THE VIKING PRESS, Y.22—— 


world population explosion. — 
Teachers" use it in their classes— 
& Ministers in thele churches— 


Commentators in their broadcaste— 
Newspapers in their ‘editorials. 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times 


write “This i is the best presentation that 


a have seen of the basic threat to ot our civil- 


Write free copy to 


York 17, N. 
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The Mind of the Moralist 
| 
A 24page pamphlet on the dangers of the q 
— 

¢ 


publbed 


PROBLEMS 


piss 
PAUL 


W Washington Sta State U te University 


Int this new textbook, social problems 


are studied in a cross-cultural context 


emphasizing the e effects of ‘political, so so- 
cial, economic, and technological change _ 
man and ‘society. Drawing on a vast 
amount of new research material, 
author depicts contemporary social dis- 

_ abilities against a background of increas- 


= world industrialization, and includes 


the most up-to- date treatment of problems 
in ‘underdeveloped’ areas. 
Wide use > of ‘examples and relevant illus- 


_ write for an an 1 examination copy 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 w. Lake St St. >. Chicago ¢ 6, 


— = i 4 

| q 


s final volume of a landmark in sociology—the 


¥ City Series—brings to a close a pioneer experiment in 


an American community w ith the same detachment anthropolo- 
gists attempt in their investigations of remote and alien societies. 
Within this framework Yankee City’ folk heroes, its political Mie, 


communal ceremonies, its holy days, holidays, myths and reli- 
gious rituals are recorded and analyzed for th their meanings beyond 4 
what the 1 society ‘sees in them. The result is a a vivid and v “vigorous 


ne SOCIAL LIFE OF A MODERN COMMUNITY, Warner aad Lunt____$7. 50 
THE STATUS SYSTEM OF A MODERN COMMUNITY, by Warner and Lunt_- -$5. 50 


SOCIAL SYSTEMS AMERICAN GROUPS, 
‘wiht by Warner ‘Srole 


STATE 


Rich M. Titmuss 


Two broad in social structure and institutions, 


developmen nts in social policy—are discussed by the head of the 


Department of Social Service cand Administration at the London 

School of Economics. His remarkably wide range of ideas and 

facta, presented in a jay, enable us to see some of 


issues of social al justice freedom in a new li light. 50 
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= 
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AE CIA MS OF | MODER ACTORY, By Warner and Low__$5.00 
— When writing Advertisers please mention the AMERICAN SoctoLocicaL 
= 


of the esuhe. arts of medicine,” the literary and the 
graphic, as they appear in the ceremonial known as Beauty- 
way. An Leland C. Wyman o on the uses, _myth- 
Ethnology 
ee included. 1 “The myth of Beautyway was recorded and 
i i translated by Father Berard Haile and is accompanied 
- iby a variant myth of Beautyway Female Branch, recorded 
by Maud Oakes. ‘Sixteen sandpaintings that form part of 
; the ceremonial! are given ‘in full- color serigraph prints and 
seven others in line. wa 


how he achieves | a with the 
universe through ritual and ceremony. Two volumes, illus- 
“a trated with Granings after er sandpaintings. 800 pp. $10.0 00 


oe Two CROSSES OF F TODOS SANTOS: Survivals of May- 
an Religious Ritual. By Maud Oakes. A record of the exist- 

ing customs of the Mam Indians of Guatemala, which 
perpetuate certain rituals of their Mayan ancestors. 22. 
‘illustrations in halftone and line. 274 pp. $5.00 
THE ROAD OF LIFE AND DEATH. Translated and inter- 
awl preted by Paul Radin, with a foreword by Mark Van Doren. 
” An absorbing depiction of the most sacred ritual of the 


Winnebago ‘Indians of Wisconsin. 345 pp. «$4.50. 
’ COMPLEX / ARCHETYPE / SYMBOL. By Jolande Jacobi 


A study of three fundamental concepts in the psychology 
one @ of C. G. Jung, by one of the leading interpreters of this 


school. Translated by Ralph Manheim. 228 pp. $3.00 


The Collected Works of c. G. Jung are e being undertaken 
4 
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Distributed by Pantheon Books Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. "a 
; For detailed catalog, write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N.Y. a. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 


SCIENTIFIC a and CULTURAL 


arterly publication. Subscription, $6. 50 a year. Single c copies, $2.00. 
Issue issued: Volume x ‘Member 4 — 7 
tes Part I: TECHNIQUES OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 


_ Foreword by K. Lipstein = 


¥ Mediation and Conciliation in International Law, » by Elmore Jackson, (with — a 
an by James N. Hyde), 


mn Conciliation « and Mediation in Collective Industrial Disputes, by Paul Durand. 


The Function of Conciliation in by 


"Conciliation Proceedings i in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Aah, Scandinavia, meu and the United States, by Hergard Toussaint. 


Conclusions, by K. Li stein. 


| 


“Part ll: CURRENT STUDIES RESEARCH CENTRES 


‘The Sociological Research Centre o on Audiovisual Means of the Catholic = 
University, Milan, by A. McClung Lee. 


Latin American Research Centre, Rio de Janeiro. 
is The Establishment. of an Institute for Agricultural Colonization i in 1 Ec uad 
_ The Sociology I Division of the Institut Francais di "Afrique Noire, Dakar. 


‘The Branch of the Social 1 Anthropologists 
British Commonwealth, 
on Migration. 


Available: 

INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL ‘AND 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, I, 


Works in 1 1956. 


Place your ote for single copies or aiid nadine for ‘the future 


_ UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


Third Avenue New York 22, New York 
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for 


‘social 


problems 


by Earl Raab and 

Gertrude Jaegar Selznick 

This new text incisively analyzes the seven major 
social problems in America. ~ It evaluates each =: 
point with an unusual degree of depth and im- 
partiality. It examines the problems of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Crime, Group Prejudice, Control and 
_ Assimilation of Immigration, the Problems of Edu-— 
cation, and the Probleme of 


Thirty- two o adapted readings add to the book’s effec. 
tiveness. Each reading is a skillfully condensed 

sion of an article or research ‘Teport. 
$6.50 


socio logy: atext 


by | Leonard Broom a and Philip ‘Selanick 
A bales text with a rew approach to introductory sociology, 
it integrates a full, original discussi on of basic mpeg. ae 


fully selected, condensed and ‘amplified to fit the needs of 
- first-year students. The book features consistent use of im- 
_ portant concepts, attention to how sociological knowledge. 
is gained, application of comparative culture materials, 


vivid illustrations, and a level of presentation. 


Evanston, Illinois and White Pl New Tok 
writing please mention the AMERICAN Soctovocicat Review 
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Rasy Peterson and Cos | 


- 


by Richard K. John W. Hall, 
Robert E. Ward. A fascinating report on the 


2 people, customs, and values of a Japanese rural 
an village, this is “the best and most detailed study 
= ofa Japanese social microcosm that has ever been > 
produced in a Western language.”—EDWIN 0. 
560 pages, profusely illustrated. 


AN INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 
by Philip M. Hauser and Otis Dudley 
Duncan. A survey of scientific demography—its © 
historical background, its methods and hypotheses, 
ai its status and context as a science. Twenty-eight — 
‘population specialists have contributed their knowl- 
edge to make this a virtual encyclopedia of all 


ig Werren s. Thompson. Most. on the 
_ Far East have treated the economic, political, and — 
demographic aspects of life as isolated problems. — 
Warren S. Thompson, however, shows clearly that 
all these concerns bear directly on each other to 

pan influence a nation’s cultural patterns and, in turn, 
its relationships with the rest of the world. A com-— 

_ plete revision of his well-known Population and 
Peace in the Pacific, this book is a comprehensive 


of India and the rest of 
$7. 


37, Illinois 

Canada, University of Toronto Press, 5, Ontari 
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“An excellent revision of a well-known textbook . . ath 


Social Disorganiza ation — 


| 


* ROBERT E. L. FARIS, University of Washington 


This popular textbook examines the basic processes of disorganization, dn: 
ing on material from the whole field of sociology and related disciplines. & 
clearly analyzes the basic concepts of social and personal organization and dis- 
organization. Specific areas of disorganization are considered and the prospects _ 
for social reorganization and stability are discussed. Second Edition contains 


> 


case illustrations throughout, and comprehensive theoretical chapters to further 
clarify the basic concepts upon which the entire volume rests. Summaries and 
selected references are provided at the end of chapters. “A. lucid and pene- 
_ ‘wating analysis of the problem area of social disorganization. ‘Among g the a 


its field’ 0. Hart, estern State College of 2nd Ed. 
wy abl $5.75 


ntucky 

An authoritative textbook providing a presentation 

of the generic characteristics of any community—whether large or small, in- 
dustrial or rural, at home or abroad. The student is guided point by point 

_ through a sound theoretical framework; then all the sociological concepts which 
_ been introduced are tied together so that the community may be viewed 


_ structurally and operationally as a social system, made up of human relationships. 
Authoritative case studies of actual cities describing various aspects of community 
life and organization are included. — “The most comprehensive and clearly written 
textbook on the community now available.” —E. Jackson Baur, University of 


Grandison Finney to Billy Graham 


new book is a distinguished scholarly “appraisal religious in 
Americas. It traces the careers of the major revivalists and many of the minor 2 
figures from the early nineteenth century to the present—analyzing the methods _ 
used by each, the social conditions that led to his success, his attitudes to con-— 
temporary issues, and the effects of his work on the churches and American life 
in general. The book shows how each resurgence of revivalism has grown out of 
_ the social forces of the time. * ‘This is not only the best study of revivalism u eo 
have had thus far; is also a major contribution to 9 the understanding the 
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{Sian octolo (S$ 
‘i American Sociological ce has received from The Asia Foundation a 
grant of $2500, for the purpose of encouraging closer relations between Asian and 


American Sociologists. The funds will be used in three ways: 


 & —s Asian sociologists residing in Asia to become members of the 
Ame erican Sociological Society and to receive a three- “year subscription to one one or 
a more of its official publications. 7 


e a (Membership in the Society and a three-year subscription to the American 

Sociological Review will be $1.00; if all Society publications are desired, 
the three-year cost will be $2.00. Applicants should write directly to The 
American Sociological Society, New York University, Washington Square, | 
_ New York 3, New York. Payment may be made in UNESCO coupons or 
in any way convenient and acceptable under the exchange regulations of the 
Asian country concerned. The privilege is extended to graduate students as 


i *: ) To enable libraries, univer: rsity departments, and research institutes in Asia, i 


- who have heretofore been unable to subscribe, to subscribe to publications — 


of the Society at reduced rates 


(The cost of a three-year institutional subscription to the American Socio- 
logical Review will be $2.00; and for all the publications of the Society, in- - 


eluding ham, $3. -00-—payable as above.) 


(3) To emssienens hea expenses for Asian sociologists who are in the United © 
a States and who wish to attend “meetings o of the American Sociological Society. : 
— (Applicants must be at least at the graduate level and may come from any 
_Asian country from Afghanistan eastward. An applicant should write to the | 
_ Chairman of the administering committee, as listed below. In his request — 
the applicant should give his regular academic position, the nature of his 


"study or visit in the United States, the meeting which he plans to attend, and > 
ty the sum necessary for transportation to and from the meeting.) 


_ The grant is being administered by a special committee composed of the following: 
} Professor Kingsley Davis, Department of Sociology and Social Institutions, — 
University of California, Berkeley, ‘California. 


Professor Wolfram Eberhard, Department of Sociology and Social Insti- 


tutions, University of California, Berkeley, California. 


_ Hawley, Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, 
Profesor DMesion J. Levy, Jr., Department of Sociology, Princeton Uni- 


om versity, Princeton, New Jersey, 


Professor Bryce F. Ryan, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Uni- 


versity of Miami, Coral Gables 46, ‘Florida. 
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Consciousness 


t 


ind Soci¢ 


Reorientation 
European Socia Social Thought 1 1890. 1930 


by H. STUART HUGHES 

Harvard University ity = 

- masterly essay in intellectual history devoted to the rise and Y 


"development of the social ideas of late nineteenth- and — 


; Sociol ogy 
ogy 
Study of Human 


University of Minnesota 
_4 


It is the of the teacher and the to arouse 


ae the ‘student’ 's interest in all branches ¢ of sociology. This bri 
introductory text appeals ‘directly to the student by. its ‘extreme ; 
= readability and its use of examples and allusions which are related 
to the s previous 623 PP» 00 text 


Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 


College ge Department 501 Madison Avenue York 09 
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‘New Book oks from TH T 


4 AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRON 


of Gle Glencoe, 


HE F REE PRESS 


, Hlinois 


merel “hooked on” to time series of 
ut they are analyzed and explained. _ ’ 


DATA | PROCESSING 3) Adequate space has been devoted to 


University of Pittsbure and 
Stanley A. Hetzler, American University o Beirut 


An Introduction to Electronic Data Proces- 
sing bas been prepared for those who will | 
have to decide whether or not to adopt 
computers for their research organization, 
business, or government sguner. Broadly the 
book covers the technology, the [a 
the economy, and the personnel problems of 

The authors have successfully translated 
the computer's meaning and functions into 
language understandable to that whole range 


of scientists and businessmen who have 


not been the privileged sharers in this re- 
markable contemporary development, 


ees in full a large number of basic 
tables that will be invaluable for reference, 
and for comparison in future years when | 
the 1960 census results begin to emerge. 7 
(There are 331 tables and 97 charts and 
diagrams.) The author painstakingly com- 
_ pares the results of the 1940 and 1950 cen- a 
suses and relates the profound changes of 


decade to events before and since. 


4) The viewpoint of population distribu-— 
a is maintained throughout. 

Professor Bogue writes succinctly and 
clearly and in a language that can be 
readily understood by the layman. The non- 
technical reader can ignore statistical tables 
if he wishes and rely solely upon the 


cat numerous charts and diagrams to help him 


asp the essentials of the basic data. 


who are eager to take advantage of it. Sci- — an ¢ Population of the Untted States makes 


entists and administrators will find here— 
an introduction to a way of thinking and — 
a mode of procedure which is daily render- — 


uneconomical, as well as daily providing 
information which previously could not be 


mews analysts. W. 


invaluable information readily accessible — 
in immediately usable form to — 


$17.50 x 


q - market analysts, opinion pollsters, politi- 
ing numerous operations outmoded and dans, social research organizations, 4 


otten fast enough, or not at all. 
The authors have been able to ‘encompass THE POLITICS OF MASS SOCIETY 


cause wey have avoided discussing at length 
details w hich are of interest only to math- 
and computer engineers. An 


& clear fashion a wealth of material be- — 


By William Kornheus "University of California, 
Berkeley 


‘The Politics of Mass | Society 


especially valuable section of the book r, historical and ey instances when 
a 


describes available computer equipment, 


large numbers of people ve engaged in 


rules instituted by a society to govern po- 


making it possible for the reader to match ) political activity outside the procedures and 


his needs against equipment available from 
a variety of companies. 
The book to some extent is based on the 


4 portrays the threat to our society involved 
in movements which contravene the consti- 


the Electronic Data Processing Training tutional order. Two extreme forms, mani- 


Program for the Air Force’s Air Materiel — 


Command. This program was organized and © 
directed by Dr. Hetzler aided by Dr. Nett. 
Here they observed the problems attendant 


is in size, complexity and varieties of equip-— 
ment, significantly the largest Electronic 


teaching skills acquired by the authors in 


Data Processing enterprise in existence. W. 


_ By Donald Bogue, University of Chicago P< 
i The Population of the United States brings 


the analysis back to ‘the earliest dates for 


£ up to date (March 15, 1959), yet it extends 
— which © information is available. It has 


the population story of this nation right _— He examines a wide range o 


festations of mass politics in this century 
have been fascism and communism; less 
extreme forms, Poujadism and McCarthyism. 
~~ Professor Kornhauser points out that mod 


to the organization and operation of what 7 ern democratic systems possess a distinct 


vulnerability to mass politics, and identi- 
fies and spells out the factors which tend 
to increase or decrease this threat. In this _ 

the author is able to specify the con- 


litical action. The Politics of Mass = 


ditions which strengthen our democratic 


materials for his analysis—from classical 
political theory, contemporary sociological 
_ studies, public opinion polls, voting statis. 
ties and other published and 
selected 
political phenomena in organizations, com- 
munities, classes, and whole societies (in- 
cluding some fifteen western countries). He 


The author draws on a wide range I 


four outstanding features: = analyzes support for communism and fascism 


1) The results of many dozens of in- 


of Census, the annual reports of the Na- 
_ tional Office of Vital Statistics, and the 
research materials of other government 
agencies since 1950 have been digested and 
synthesized, to bring the reader an inte- — 


«grate d picture of changes since the last 
Recent population changes are not 


in several countries and compares this sup- 


tion and industrialization, unemployment. 
suicide and homicide, and other phenomena. — 
‘The theory of the mass society reveals .. 

many new clues as to the origin and nature 
Of mass political movements. The Politica 

of Mass Society contains the most complete 

analytical study of the theory of mass so- 

clety in print. WwW. $6.00 


terim and special reports of the Bureau & with variations in rates of urbaniza- 


Announcements containing more complete descriptions of all new Free sll 


, Illinois. 


= = books are mailed monthly from Chicago. 
— 


If you would like to receive eco— — 


re write to Mail Department, The Free Press, 119 West Lake Street, ameaaedll 
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Wright Mills 
a new bo book — 


IMAGINATION 
= 

ash sharp attack, by. y. the author of 

White C Collar and The Power Elite, 


_ on opinion on pollsters and “theorists” . 


in ‘the 


— 


= 


amines current “ “schools” of ie 

orists, ‘abstracted empiricists, human relations experts, and 

market researc shers—and finds them absorbed by matters 

with: little or no relation to the real tr roubles which beset ae 

American civilization today. At a time when modern 

_ appears in danger of losing control over his own desting, 7 
he calls for a return to the tradition of classic sociological — 


analysis for the solution of Present -day problems. 


00 at all 
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devoted to research, | in the of ‘economic growth, 74 


on STUDY CONFERENCE 
4 ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Edited byG.£.Cumper 
Clarence Senior Donald MacDougall a 
P. Thorne 


David F. Ross — 


subscription £1.10.0.; US ; WL ($720 


mone OF SOCIAL AND | ECONOMIC RESEARCH ~ 


_ University College of the West Indies, Jamaica, W.I. 


| RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Published Quarterly 


$7.00 Per year | in the United States and Canada 

50 per in call other countries, paid 

Recent issues articles on: 


The Pleee of Migrants. in in the ‘Stratification 


pational Choice 


Te. Reactions to Polio Information n Georgia 


The Acceptance and of Farm ‘Practices 


a Editor 
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The fourth of a series of publications on 


for the American Sociological Society 


TABLISHMENT 


_ ESTABLIS 
By Morris Sn Series 5). 


SOCIOLOGY A AND THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Orville Brim, Jr Social ‘Science Series (SS-4) 


93 00 00 (75 cents ° a 
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